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MYSTERY PLAY OF THE NATIVITY, IN A PROVENCAL GRANGE 


CUSTOMS OF CHRISTMASTIDE. 


By MARY 


Wut a strange medley of pagan and Chris- 
tian rites is seen in the festivities of Christmas 
throughout the world! Still more strange was 
this intermixture in the early ages following the 
introduction of Christianity into the Western 
Empire. The allusions — Biblical and mytho- 
logical, sacred and profane, quaint and common- 
place—which crowd carols and legends pertain- 
ing to the Nativity indicate from what diverse 
sources they originated. Though modified by 
the refining touch of time, there yet lingers in 
many carols and customs a tinge of grossness 
that recalls ruder days. 

The earliest collection of Christmas carols was 
published in 1521. Many are little more than 
drinking songs used at social or religious festiv- 
ities, of which singing and dancing then formed 
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a prominent feature. . ly one old legend a jolly 
knight is made to say: 


‘* *Not a man here shall taste my March beer 
Till a Christmas carol he doth sing;’ 
Then all clapt their hands, and shouted and sung, 
Till the hall and the parlor did ring.” 


Indeed, the burden of many a carol might be 
condensed into ‘“‘plum pudding, goose, capon, 
minced pies and roast beef”; and everybody was 
expected to indorse the sentiment expressed a 
couple of hundred years ago in ‘* Poor Robin’s 
Almanack ”’: 

‘* Now, thrice welcome, Christmas, 

Which brings us good cheer, 

Minced pies and plum porridge, 
Good ale and strong beer; 
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With pig, goose and capon, 
The best that may be, 

So well doth the weather 
And our stomachs agree.’ 


5) 


No less characteristic is the quaint 


‘* Nowel—el el el, 
Now is wel that evere was woo ;” 
or: 
‘* Now make we myrth, 
For Crystes byrth, 
And sing we yole till Candlemes ;” 


while the innate sweetness of 
‘“ God rest you, merry gentlemen ; 


Let’ nothing 
For Jesus Christ, 


you dismay ; 
our Saviour, 
Was born upon this day,” 


and of Herrick’s ‘‘ Star Song,” and similar carols, 
can never be lost. 

Among the ancient Romans the Saturnalia was 
celebrated toward the close of the year, when for 
a week or more feasting and revelry of all sorts 
prevailed. 
slaves exchanged places with their masters, the 
temples of Saturn were decorated, and the wild- 
est license reigned. 

The German, the Scandinavian and other 
northern races used to keep, at the time of the 
winter solstice, a great festival known as “* Yule- 
peace,” or the Twelve Nights. At this season 
the forces of nature—personified by all pagan 


Labor was suspended, gifts bestowed, 


people—were believed to be engaged in a grand 
conflict. Gods, goddesses, giants and ogres were 
struggling together with desperate enmity, which 
ended only when Thor demolished the castle of 
the Ice King, and Freija, goddess of Spring, fore- 
shadowed coming life, light and warmth. Old 
mythology is filled with striking and beautiful 
legends of this turning point in nature, 

Away back in the first century there are indi- 
cations that the Nativity was celebrated by the 
early Christians. Though the date of Christ’s 
birth is only traditional, the 25th of December is 
believed to have been appointed in the fourth 
century, by Julius I., Bishop of Rome, as the an- 
niversary of that event. Previously the Eastern 
Church had observed the 6th of January in spe- 
cial commemoration of the appearance of the 
Star which guided the Wise Men to the Saviour’s 
birthplace in Bethlehem. For awhile the East- 
ern Church adhered to this date, in spite of 
Julius’s edict, though the Western Church ob- 
served the 25th of December. This had a nat- 
ural tendency to extend the festival over the time 
intervening between the two dates. In the sixth 
century all Christendom united upon the obsery- 
ance of the 25th of December 
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In those early ages of Christianity the attempt 
of its teachers to root out all heathen rites was 
found impossible—the people were too deeply at- 
tached to their old, cherished superstitions ; and 
pagan festivities being univetsal at that season, it 
does not seem strange that Pope Gregory directed 
St. Angustine to incorporate into the Christmas 
festival many of the ancient ceremonies peculiar 
to the time, and so avoid a change too startling 
for the untaught converts. ‘Thus Christmastide 
became invested with relics of paganism, to which 
were added, from century to century, myths and 
legends, fact and fiction, the sacred and profane, 
curiously woven together. At certain times the 
grosser pagan elements have grown into such ex- 
cesses, that Church and State have attempted to 
suppress or modify them. ‘To us there remains, 
with few exceptions, a happy mixture of sweet fic- 
tion and pure fact, drawn from numerous sources, 
appealing to the better nature of young and old. 

In how many a quaint old custom can we dis- 
cern that some kind or hospitable impulse, rudely 
or blindly expressed, it may be, was its origin ! 
And as time has gone on how beautifully what 
was merely rude and gross, or superstitious and 
terrifying, has been eliminated, leaving us the 
sweetness of old myth and legend, and deepening 
a true, wholesome merrymaking ! 

‘**Scrooges” are quite out of fashion in our 
day ; but if, by chance, one still remains who 
calls, or even thinks, Christmas a “ humbug,” he 
could not spend an hour more profitably than in 
following Dickens’s relentless Ghosts of Christ- 
mas Past, Present and Yet-to-Come, that led the 
unbelieving Ebenezer Scrooge into joyous faith 
in its mission. 

Among quaint Christmas customs which ae 
prominent, as-we look back through the vista of 
ages, appears the burning of the Yule log. It 
comes down from Scandinavians, Goths and Sax- 
ons, who at the Yule feast kindled huge bontires 
in honor of Thor. In feudal times the cutting 
of the Yule log was the beginning of a series of 
festivities. Brought into the baronial hall and 
lighted in the great fireplace, it was the well-un- 
derstood harbinger of hospitality and kind feel- 
If by 
chance any enmity existed between those gath- 
ered around the festive board, it must all be 
drowned in the bubbling wassail bowl. ‘The man- 
date of the host was: 


ing—of wide-open doors and good cheer. 


‘* Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 


Bids ye all be free, 
And drinke to your heart’s desiring.” 
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This wassail bowl was a huge tankard of spiced 
ale or wine, in which each drank his neighbor’s 
health—-the old Saxon phrase ‘‘ wass-hael” mean- 
ing ‘‘ to your health.” It was a custom in some 
places to “‘ wassail” fruit trees by pouring or 
sprinkling upon them a prepared liquid, with va- 
rious ceremonies. 


‘* Wassaile the trees, that they may beare 
You many a plumb and many a peare ; 
For more or less fruits they will bring, 
As you doe give them wassailing.” 


Substantial viands were not lacking to accom- 
pany the favorite Christmas beverage; yet the 
piéce de résistance was not anciently, as in later 
times, the fat turkey or plump goose, but the 
boar’s head was the dish served in baronial halls 
with greatest ceremony. It was brought in on 
an immense silver salyer—or a golden one, if such 
were in possession of the host-—ornamented with 
holly and rosemary, and carried by some tall serv- 
itor, elaborately dressed, and accompanied by 
minstrels singing carols. 


‘* The boar’s head in hand I carry, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry. 


“The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in all the land, 
When thus bedecked with gay garland. 


‘* Our steward hath provided this 
In honor of the King of Bliss— 
Which on this day to be served is.” 


Serving the boar’s head at Christmas is still a 
custom among certain nations. Another odd dish 
was the peacock, which, after being stuffed and 
roasted, was readorned with its plumage, and the 
gilded beak being added and the long tail feath- 
ers unfurled, was brought into the hall in great 
state and occupied a place of honor on the ban- 
queting table. No servile hands were allowed to 
touch the proud bird; the noblest lady of the 
household, or some high-born guest, prepared it 
for the table and brought it in. Of course the 
plum pudding and Christmas pie, and scores of 
other favorite dishes, were not lacking, among 
which always appeared the Yule cake and fru- 
menty—a preparation of eggs, milk of almonds 
and various spices. Some of these viands would 
not appeal to the more refined palates of the 
present age. The old-time Christmas pie was 
quite unlike the modern invention known by that 
name, and comprised a bill of fare in itself. We 
read of one composed in part of ‘twenty salm- 
on”; and of another whose contents were as 
follows: ‘‘' Two bushels of flour, 20 pounds of but- 


ter, 4 geese, 2 turkeys, 2 rabbits, 4 wild ducks, 2 
woodcocks, 6 snipes, 4 partridges, 2 neats’ tongues, 
2 curlews, 7 blackbirds and 6 pigeons.” This ex- 
traordinary compound, when baked, was ‘nine 
feet in circumference and weighed 170 pounds.” 
The services of two men were required to carry 
this enormous pie to table, and it was placed on 
a wheeled contrivance, whereby it could be trun- 
dled before each guest who desired to assist in its 
demolition. 

Christmas decorations, which still form such a 
prominent and beautiful feature of our own festi- 
val, sprang from very old pagan customs. The 
ancient Druids venerated the mistletoe; and at 
the time of the winter solstice priests and people 
went out with much pomp to gather the mystic 
parasite, which was supposed to have wonderful 
curative properties. ‘Iwo white bulls were tied to 
the sacred oak on which the plant grew, and 
sacrificed while the mistletoe was cut and care- 
fully thrown into a widespread cloth. After- 
ward sprays were distributed among the people, 
who hung them as a charm over the entrance of 
their dwellings. The charm of ‘‘ under the mis- 
tletoe” is by no means obsolete, as young folks 
of the present day are well aware. 

Rosemary, ivy, hawthorn, holly, bay, laurel 
and box were all used from time immemorial for 
decorating churches and dwellings at Christmas, 
although during the Commonwealth an effort 
was made to suppress the practice, on the ground 
that it savored of Papal superstition. But noth- 
ing could quench a custom at once so beautiful 
and so fitting. 

The evergreen sprig has grown into the tall 
Christmas tree, whose laden branches spread far 
and wide. Doubtless the Christmas tree is of 
German origin, though its ancient prototype was 
quite unlike the modern specimen. The tree 
which the old Germans cherished during the 
Yule-peace festival was in honor of Berchta, god- 
dess of Spring ; and subsequently, after the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Germany, much 
of the symbolism that had clustered about it was 
transferred to the Christmas tree, which became 
the emblem of eternal spring, and its presents a 
reminder of the most priceless of all gifts. St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of children, had long 
been accustomed to bestow his gifts on St. Nich- 
olas’s Eve, December 5th ; but the pleasant little 
ceremony was transferred to Christmas Eve, in 
order to make that festival specially attractive to 
children. According to the beautiful German 
legend, the Christ Child comes flying through 
the air on golden wings, bringing in the night~ 
time all manner of gifts for good children, and 
hanging them on the Christmas tree. 
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In almost every land the Christmas tree has 
taken root, with numberless pleasant myths and 
mysteries, charming to childhood, clinging to it. 
But some of the old fantasies we instinctively 
reject. We relegate to oblivion the witches and 
demons who were supposed to have special power 
to work mischief during Christmastide. Odin 
then swept through the air with his malignant 
crew, foretelling calamity; Berchta, sometimes 
lovely, then became a malevolent witch, the bug- 
bear of all children; Ruprecht frightened the 
little ones with threats of punishment if they 
forgot their prayers ; and the dreadful Klaubauf, 
who kidnapped all naughty children, was the 
terror of the nursery. Even St. Nicholas, the 
beloved Santa Claus of children nowadays, used 
to make his appearance carrying a huge bundle 
of rods, so that his coming excited terror as well 
as joy. Happy is it that in our day it is not 
considered needful to thrust special discipline 
into the child joy of Christmas Day ; that the 
birthday of the Babe of Bethlehem seems more 
fitting for special gentleness, forbearance, for- 
giveness and love toward the little ones. 

During the Middle Ages ‘*‘ mysteries” and ‘‘ mir- 
acle plays ”—dramatic representations founded on 
Bible history or the lives of saints—became ex- 
ceedingly popular. They were at first the out- 
come of genuine religious feeling, centring 
chiefly around the birth and death of Christ. 
Performances during Christmas time were sol- 
emn though realistic. Later, however, in many 
places they degenerated into mere burlesques. 
Of quite a different character were the ancient 
‘*mummeries.” Masquerading was a common 
diversion in early Rome, and entered largely into 
pagan revels. The magnificent pageants exhib- 
ited at court during the Middle Ages, and even 
later, in which extraordinary oddity of dress and 
demeanor was the principal object sought, were 
relics of old times—rude and rough, but ,appeal- 
ing to a universal passion for dramatic represen- 
tation, which in modern times finds gratification 
in more refined displays. ‘* Mumming,” in mod- 
ified forms, is still practiced in some countries. 
Usually the actors are children who, in grotesque 
garments, go from house to house on Christmas 
Eve, claim admittance, act a little drama, and 
then end with a delicate appeal for “silver or 
copper, or gold, if you can.” 

A favorite performance of mummers was—and 
still is—the time-honored legend of “St. George 
and the Dragon.” According to this legend, the 
ancient city of Sylene was tormented by a dragon 
which inhabited a neighboring marsh, and was 
only prevented from destroying the people by a 
daily offering of two sheep. At length the sheep 
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were all exhausted, and the dragon still de- 
manding food, a law was passed substituting a 
child or young person, chosen by lot from the 
rich and poor alike. The lot, at length, fell upon 
the king’s daughter, and as the beautiful girl was 
on her way out of the city to appease the mon- 
ster’s appetite St. George chanced to pass by and 
met her. Without hesitation he undertook to 
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resene her, and attacking the dragon, killed 
him. The details of this play have been much 
varied, and many incongruous and burlesque 


characters introduced into it, until the original 
can scarcely be traced in some of the versions, 
Father Christmas,” the ‘ King of 
Egypt,” the “* Turkish Knight,” ‘St. George and 
the Dragon” are confusedly mingled with “St. 
Peter,” “Judas” and other Bible personages. 

While no irreverence was originally intended by 
the introduction of sacred characters into the 
miracle plays, in process of time a freedom and 
license were indulged which bordered on pro- 
fanity. Mummeries became gross pageants, filled 
with all kinds of abominations; and there was 
need of the royal decrees issued to suppress them. 
During the Reformation the Puritans, fancying 
that all festivities connected with Christmas were 
only ** Popish abominations,” attempted to abol- 
ish altogether the observance of the festival. 
Happily this anniversary survived all narrow- 
minded persecutions, and rose into purer, perma- 
nent life. 

The “ mysteries” were at first solemnly per- 
formed in the church, or in some consecrated spot 
where the strictest decorum was observed. ‘The 
play was written by priests, who themselves per- 
sonated prominent characters. Christmas was 
heralded by the ringing of bells, which called to- 
gether rich and poor, who gazed reverently on the 
scene presented near the altar of the church—an 
image of the Virgin Mary beside a rudely con- 
structed manger, partially concealed by a curtain, 
while a group of shepherds, with sheep, crooks and 
musical instruments, stood near the entrance. 
Suddenly, from some unseen height, the song 
burst forth, ‘* Fear not, for behold, I bring you 
ood tidings of great joy ;” and the response, 
“Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will to men,” came from a band of singing 
boys in the gallery. The shepherds then advanced, 
chanting, ‘* Peace on earth,” while attendant 
priests drew aside the curtain, and the Child Jesus 
was disclosed. The singing continued while all 
knelt in adoration. Immediately after this dra- 


where °* 


matic representation mass was celebrated. 

But often in early medieval times a stage was 
erected in the open air, and elaborate prepara- 
tions made for the mystery play, which sometimes 
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required two days for its full performance. Pub- 
lic notice was given far and wide, the actors se- 
lected, and the parts carefully studied. When 
the appointed day arrived a remarkable proces- 
sion traversed the town—the dramatis persone 
representing not only the Magi, the Shepherds, 
Mary, Joseph and Jesus, but God and His angels, 
as well as Satan and his devils. Amid music, and 
the noisy but not irreverent acclamations of a 
vast throng, all the actors took their places on 
the stage, where they remained throughout the 
play. The scenery being fixed at the beginning, 
no little ingenuity was needed to identify differ- 
ent places and render changes of action intelligi- 
ble. Many of the scenes would be startling to 
modern eyes; and the mixture of angels and 
devils, prophets and sibyls, songs of rejoicing and 
howls of rage that heralded the birth of Christ 
would shock modern taste. Nevertheless, far a 
long time the drama of the Nativity, with various 
events connected with it in Bible history, as the 
Flight into Egypt, and the Massacre of the In- 
fants, as well as the Death of Christ, were rep- 
resented on the stage with a solemnity which 
pervaded both actors and spectators. But scenes 
which dramatic power in the Dark 
Ages would in no way appeal to the people of 
to-day. 


enhanced 


When the sacredness of the Passion Play 

ras profaned, that was suppressed, except in the 
little town of Oberammergau, whose inhabitants, 
during the plague of 1633, had solemnly pledged 
themselves to perform it once in ten years. ‘To 
them it is a real religions service, and in a great 
measure it is said to have retained down to the 
present day the simplicity and devout earnestness 
that originally characterized it. 

Among the peasant class in various countries 
of Europe some of these miracle plays are still oc- 
casionally performed, modernized to a degree, yet 
ina very simple and primitive style. One of our il- 
lustrations represents a scene in the Mystery of 
the Nativity, as given at Christmas in an old Pro- 
vengal town of France. Joseph and Mary have 
reached Bethlehem at night, and seek shelter at 
an inn. The keeper, irritated at being uselessly 
awakened—for the inn is full—pours down upon 
the travelers, from the window out of which he 
looks, a volley of maledictions, in which his wife 
joins. At length, his wrath being spent, he con- 
sents to have them pass the night in the stable, 
which thus becomes the birthplace of Christ. 
The play progresses from scene to scene, with the 
singing of quaint old carols, such as: 

‘* He neither shall be: born 

In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of paradise, 

But in an ox’s stall.” 
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‘* In Bethlem he was borne, 
O thou man, O thou man! 
In Bethlem he was borne, 
For mankind sake; 
In Bethlem he was borne 
For we that were forlorne, 
And therefore tooke no scorne 
Our flesh to take.” 


In the German and Bohemian provinces, among 
the Alpine districts, and in divers other places, 
Christmas would lack an essential feature to the 
peasantry unless the story of the Advent were 
dramatized in some simple way. Fragmentary it 
often is. Perhaps only a troop of boys and girls, 
disguised as shepherds and shepherdesses, go from 
house to house singing carols ; or the Christ Child, 
in a golden chariot, attended by a convoy of an- 
gels, appears as a dispenser of gifts. In Roman 
Catholic countries a scenic representation of the 
Presepio, or manger, is common at Christmas 
time. Perhaps nowhere is this exhibition invested 
with so much splendor and ceremony as in Rome, 
at the Church of St. Maria in Ara Ceeli, whose 
chief treasure is the ‘‘ Sacred Bambino,” or Holy 
Child. 

Chancing to be in Rome during the Christmas 
holidays, a few years ago, we followed Roman 
custom, and attended high mass at St. Peter’s 
on Christmas morning, and in the afternoon went 
with the crowd toward Capitoline Hill. A lofty 
flight of stairs on the left of the Piazza Ara Cali 
leads to the ancient chureh, which dates back 
more than a thousand years. The interior of the 
church has some modern additions, but many of 
the old and mosaics are remarkable. 
Throngs of children in gala dress and with eager 
footsteps, yet with a hushed and reverent air, 
were pressing into the church. Amid the stand- 
ing and kneeling multitude within the chief at- 
traction was quickly found. 


frescoes 


In one of the side 
chapels of the Ara Coeli appeared a gorgeous rep- 
resentation of the Virgin Mary, the miraculous 
Bambino and Joseph, grouped together, in a 
sort of grotto. For though the simple meaning 
of “* presepio” is a manger, the term is used ina 
general way to signify a representation of the Na- 
tivity, and artists have allowed themselves large 
liberty in this exhibition, Shepherds and kings 
are kneeling in adoration, and various life-size 
figures are scattered here and there—all carved 
in wood, and appropriately dressed. A pastoral 


landscape, skillfully painted, forms the back- 
Mary, richly dressed, does not lack 
brilliant jewels; while the Sacred Bambino is 
clothed in a white robe, covered—so it appeared 
from our point of sight—with magnificent dia- 
monds and precious gems. 


ground, 
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Around the chapel pressed a mingled crowd, 
mothers and children, the beggar and the high- 
born, all earnestly gazing—some in simple devo- 
tion, some in mere curiosity. Not far away, close 
beside one of the antique columns of the church, 
a platform had been erected, upon which stood a 
little girl, who with many gestures appeared to 
be explaining the story of the Presepio. This, we 
afterward learned, was a custom practiced by 
little maidens, under the guidance of friends, 
during the twelve days from Christmas to Epiph- 
any. ‘The recitation, which is prepared for them, 
perhaps by their priest, is committed to memory, 
and the children, who are often very beautiful 
and graceful, attract much attention. A certain 
part of each day during the Christmas festival is 
also set apart for little children to present peti- 
tions to the Holy Child. 

The Bambino, which, according to legend, was 
carved froma tree on the Mount of Olives bya 
Franciscan pilgrim, and painted by St. Luke when 
the pilgrim had fallen asleep over his work, is 
supposed to be invested with wonderful power to 
heal the sick ; and after Epiphany he is carried 
through the streets, in great state, to the houses 
of those who, severely ill, have solicited his help. 
Having performed this charitable mission — al- 
though valuable gifts are expected from his pa- 
tients—he returns, with joyous music, to his 
chapel, to remain until another Christmas comes 
round, 

Outside the entrance of the Ara Ceeli, and upon 
the flight of 124 stairs leading to it, a curious 
scene is observed. Street merchants have spread 
out an innumerable collection of wares, all sup- 
posed to have special reference to the exhibition 
we have just seen. Crosses of divers materials, 
images and prints of the Madonna and Child, and 
of saints, wax babies representing the Bambino, 
sheep, shepherds, beads, etc., are offered for 
sale with a vociferous confusion quite overwhelm- 
ing to the uninitiated, 

The custom of having the Presepio in the Ara 

Jeli explained by a little girl brings to mind a 
pretty legend of a shepherdess, known as Made- 
lon, who occasionally appeared as one of the char- 
acters in the ancient mysteries. The child came 
with the shepherds to worship the Infant Jesus, 
according to the legend, but being very poor, she 
had no gift for Him, which grieved her greatly. 
While they worshiped she stood behind them, 
weeping, because she had nothing to offer Jesus. 
Gabriel appearing from heaven, asked the cause 
of her sorrow. Madelon told him, adding: “If 
I could only give Him some roses! but the ground 
is frozen.” Gabriel led the child outside the 
manger, struck the frozen earth with his rod, and 


there sprang up a bed of lovely roses ; and Made- 
lon gathered them and gave them to Jesus. 

The story of the Magi, or ‘‘' Three Kings of the 
East,” belongs, of course, to Christmastide ; and 
the Adoration of the Wise Men formed a favor- 
ite scene in early English mysteries. In the le- 
gend the Three Kings are called Melchior, who 
was old, with gray hair and beard, and who of- 
fered gold to the Infant Saviour ; Jasper, who was 
young, and presented frankincense; while Bal- 
thasar, of dark complexion, with dark, flowing 
beard, brought myrrh. The Star which guided 
them had the form of a radiant child bearing a 
cross. According to tradition, the burial place 
of the Three Kings was discovered by the Empress 
Helena in the fourth century ; and by her order 
their bodies were taken to Constantinople, and 
later transferred to Milan. In 1164, when Milan 
was conquered by the Emperor Frederick, he gave 
these relics to the Archbishop of Cologne, in con- 
sequence of which arose the phrase the ‘‘ Three 
Kings of Cologne.” The treasured relics were 
afterward placed in a magnificent shrine in the 
Cologne Cathedral, where the three skulls, reputed 
to be those of the Magi, enveloped in rich velvet 
and surrounded by jewels, were exhibited to visit- 
ors, and were believed to impart supernatural 
power to any who obtained the privilege of touch- 
ing them. 

There is another legend, interesting in connec- 
tion with the custom of extending festivities from 
Christmas to Twelfth Day, or Epiphany. <Ac- 
cording to tradition, St. Joseph, while passing 
through the town of Glastonbury, rested on a 
hillside, His walking stick of dry hawthorn he 
thrust into the earth, when it immediately took 
root, and the next day blossomed. Every vear 
thereafter it blossomed on Christmas Day, which 
was January 6th, old style. This thorn tree had 
two trunks, and grew to an immense size. Many 
singular instances related of it obtained general 
credence. Once, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, a 
Puritan, hoping to root out the superstition at- 
tached to it, hewed down the largest trunk, but 
when he attacked the other he Was miraculously 
prevented from accomplishing his task. His ax 
slipped, cutting his leg seriously, and a chip flew 
up and put out one of his eyes. The severed 
trunk lay for thirty years attached to the earth 
by a mere fragment of bark, yet it grew an@ 
flourished. Even after it was taken away an@ 
thrown into a ditch it continued to blossom, 
while the standing trunk, all cut and mangled 
near the roots, spread out its branches in a great 
circle and bloomed luxuriantly. A long time 
afterward the second trunk was cut down, but 
shoots from it were said to be growing in many 
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places, each claiming to be ‘he Glastonbury thorn, blossom. A great crowd collected on December 
It is on record that when the change of style was 25th, N.S., and finding no blossoms, watched 
made in 1753 people were greatly perplexed, won- the tree until January 6th, the old Christmas 
dering on what day the Glastonbury thorn would Day, when it bloomed as usual. ‘To allay the 
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excitement this caused the old day was observed 
for awhile in many places. 

Perhaps few ‘Christmas gambols” exist in 
their original form. But the old games modified 
to suit modern taste, as well as the new ones, are 
just as full of fun, and are entered into by the 
young folks nowadays with as much zest as were 
the rougher gambols over which, in old England, 
the “‘ Lord of Misrule” presided. Although the 
authority of this lord was generally acknow]- 
edged at Christmas merrymakings two or three 
hundred years ago, and he made things very 
lively, such disorders finally crept into his brief, 
burlesque reign that he was suppressed. One of 
the most quiet and genial of the gambols over 
which he was master has been handed down un- 
der the name of ‘‘Snapdragon.” Raisins are put 
into a large bowl, covered with spirit, which is 
ignited. Lights in the room are extinguished, 
and each one attempts in turn to grasp a raisin— 
Mean- 
the 


a feat requiring some skill and courage. 
while, an appropriate accompaniment is 


“Song of the Snapdragon,” beginning thus: 


‘* Here he comes with flaming bowl, 
Don’t he mean to take his toll! 
Snip! Snap! Dragon! 

Take care you don't take too much, 

Be not greedy in your clutch, 
Snip! Snap! Dragon! 
With his blue and lapping tongue 
Many of you will be stung, 
Snip! Snap! Dragon!” 

The quaint humor which found vent in gro- 
tesque pageants has not vanished with the lapse 
of time any more than the merry spirit and good 
will essential to Christmastide. In London and 
other large English towns the pantomimes which 
form a prominent part of public amusement dur- 
ing the holidays are put upon the stage with 
marvelous brilliancy and a genuine sehse of 
humor. In all the better class of theatres the 
grotesque is saved from becoming gross, and the 
pantomimes, now that Christmas has become 
especially the children’s festival, are strictly 
confined to such familiar nursery tales as ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Bopeep,” ‘*‘ Hop o’ My Thumb,” “ Little Red 
Riding-hood,” ‘*The Babes in the Woods,” or 
‘Puss in Boots,” “ Dick Whittington and his 
Cat,” “‘Sindbad the Sailor” and ‘The Forty 
Thieves.” Public sentiment seems to discounte- 
nance any departure from nursery literature, 
which on these occasions is quite as popular with 
the old folks as with the little ones. Often, how- 
ever, though adhering to each familiar story, 
some adventurous manager rolls several nursery 
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legends into one dazzling pageant. These per- 
formances, as well as numerous others less re- 
fined, usually take place on ‘* Boxing Day ”—De- 
cember 26th. This designation originated in the 
custom of servants, apprentices and employés of 
all grades going about from house to house the 
day after Christmas to claim gratuities, which 
were called ‘‘ Christmas boxes.” So imperative 
and numerous became these demands, the prac- 
tice became an impertinent nuisance, and meas- 
ures were taken to modify it. ‘ Christmas box” 
has gained a wider and happier significance in 
modern times, including the poor and needy, as 
well as friends of all grades; while have 
learned, in some measure, that when giftgiving 
becomes merely a form, an expectant or extrava- 
gant exchange, all the sweet meaning of the cus- 
tom is wrung out of it, and the loving feelings it 
should kindle are smothered in a spirit of emula- 
tion and barter. When the true significance of 
love gift is apprehended there will be no grudg- 
ing ‘* Christmas boxes,” no lavish offering on the 
altar of fashion; the simplest gift, nay, even a 
friendly greeting, a smile, a warm hand clasp, 
may carry a kindlier meaning than costly gems. 
Each one will be ready to say : 


we 


“Throw wide the door, O soul of mine, 
Make glad the heart this Christmas time; 
Yea, give to all a merry feast, 

In word, or look, or smile, at least.” 


In some of the old Belgian towns a beautiful 
spectacle may be seen on Christmas Eve. Amid 
the sound of drum, cornet, cymbal, and a whole 
orchestra of instruments, with the soft chanting 
of old carols, a long, gayly decked procession 
marches through the principal streets; children 
of all ages, each division dressed in its special 
color—white, blue, pink or yellow—and all bear- 
ing some badge or emblem, or grasping some 


bright ribbon attached to shrine or crucifix. The 
effect of grouping and color is very artistic. Here 


and there in the throng older, stronger hands 
bear aloft precious relics, upon which the spec- 
tators reverently gaze. Many novel features come 
into view as the procession passes along ; but the 
prettiest sight is the train of beautiful children, 
in fantastic dress, marching over the flower-strewn 
pavement, each small person gravely absorbed in 
the special part it performs. 

Ancient Christmas customs are passing away 
in the larger cities of Russia; but in some of the 
remoter provinces of the empire the old-fashioned 
forms linger. Once upon a time the festival 
seemed to be devoted to the amusement of young 
girls ; nor is this practice entirely obsolete. The 


house of some wealthy family was chosen for the 
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place of festivities, in order that there might be 
no lack of ‘‘ good cheer.” Long before the day 
arrived the hostess formally invited her friends 
and relatives ; and later the family nurse repeated 
the invitation to the young girls. Custom also 
required the hostess to select 4 young man, who 
wus called the ‘ Elected,” as a companion for 
each of her young lady guests, and he was ex- 
pected to devote himself exclusively to her enter- 
tainment during the festival. In this choice the 
hostess was obliged to exercise the greatest dis- 
cretion. Christmas Eve the fair maidens were 
carried to the place of entertainment with great 
ceremony, long trains of sledges, containing 
friends and servants, attending them. The girls 
were left together to spend the evening in feast- 
ing and games. The next day, in the midst of 
the sports, the ‘* Elected” arrived, and were pre- 
sented to the young girls. Other guests followed, 
and a series of gayeties began which lasted until 
Twelfth Night. Of course these festivities were 
only indulged in by the rich; the poor never 
gained admittance to them except, occasionally, 
as maskers or mummers, 

The Germans, as everybody knows, have a truly 
childlike love for Christmas. With them it be- 
gins early. The whole household is pervaded 
with mystery; such whisperings and hidings 
among the children ! such nods and winks! such 
bundles and boxes hustled out of sight! Every- 
one, even down to the kitchenmaid, participates 
in the joyous anticipation. The spirit of Kris 
Kringle animates the hearts of rich and poor ; 
faults and foibles are covered with a kindly man- 
tle, and mirth and jollity reign. Every family 
wants a Christmas tree, of course; but if too 
poor to get a tree a bough will give them just as 
much genuine pleasure ; and if not a bough, then 
a twig will do very well. It is a home festival ; 
and the gifts, however small, are pretty sure to 
be love gifts. The German Christmas tree has 
taken root in many countries, and, with all its 
sweet mysteries, has become thoroughly accli- 
mated in America. 

An engraving on page 648 represents the cook- 
ing of the national dish in Servia. The poorest 
family in Servia will pinch themselves all through 
the year so as to have money enough to buy a pig 
at Christmas. Skewered to a long piece of wood, 
the pig is turned over a blazing fire until cooked, 
the guests watching the process with increasing 
interest. After dinner stories are told and songs 
sung. Santa Claus, who, in the person of an 
honored guest, is present to receive instead of to 
give presents, departs, after the feast, decorated 
with a long ring of cakes around his neck, and 
laden with such gifts as his friends can bestow. 


The feasting room is symbolically strewn with 
straw. 

No anniversary sends out a more urgent and 
loving appeal to absentees from the home circle 
than this pre-eminently home festival. Every 
wanderer hastens to his own fireside; or, if hard 
fate forbids this, he is eager to send some token 
of remembrance ; or, if even this is impossible, 
nothing can prevent a tumultuous wave of tender 
thought from rushing homeward. 

Hans Christian Andersen has given a pretty 
sketch of a Christmas Eve he spent in Rome sixty 
years ago with a party of Northmen—Swedes, 
Norwegians and Danes—who found themselves 
far away at the time of the home gathering. 
They celebrated the festival in the Villa Bor- 
ghese, amid a beautiful grove of pines. Finding 
that a fir tree, which they had wished for their 
Christmas tree, was there too valuable a treasure, 
they procured two large orange trees, sawn from 
the roots, and glowing with the golden fruit. 
The party consisted of about fifty Scandinavians, 
seven of whom were ladies. Thorwaldsen and 
Bystrém were among the company. The ladies 
wore wreaths of roses; the gentlemen, wreaths of 
ivy. When the Christmas gifts were distributed 
a silver cup, with the inscription, ‘“ Christmas 
Eve in Rome, 1833,” fell to Andersen—a love 
token from the three nations represented. 

Another illustration shows a unique scene at 
Quetta, in Beloochistan, near the Afghan front- 
ier. ‘Two soldiers are in the foreground, followed 
by a cooly bearing their Christmas dinner. They 
have evidently just made their purchases in some 
neighboring market, and now, while returning to 
their barracks, are chatting of home, from which 
they are, for the present, exiled, The leafless trees, 
the fresh-fallen snow —in the elevated plateau 
where Quetta stands snowstorms are common— 
the white-capped hills gleaming in the sunshine, 
the rectangular houses whose tops are dotted with 
the praying places of the Mohammedan inhabit- 
ants, all make a quaint landscape, only partially 
suggestive of the home Christmas. 

A contrast to this somewhat gombre scene is 
the Réveillon, or Christmas Eve supper, as cele- 
brated in Paris and generally throughout France. 
Although New Year’s has long been the chief fes- 
tival of the season in Paris, the people are becom- 
ing every year more and more devoted to .Voél. 
Even the Christmas tree has taken root among 
the French. The Réveillon follows the midnight 
mass, and ordinarily consists of the traditional 
goose, the Christmas Joudin, or sausage, with a 
few accompaniments, champagne being never 
omitted. But in wealthy families the feast has 
assumed imposing dimensions, all sorts of rare 




















and novel dishes being added to the old-time 
ones. After the guests are seated around the 
small, flower-decorated tables ‘‘ King Boudin” 
makes his joyous entry, carried by a couple of 


portly cooks, attended by small boys and fol- 
lowed by three young ladies dressed as kings and 
All the 
with similar formalities : 
by men dressed as huntsmen ; 


singing carols. dishes are brought in 
the boar’s head carried 
a typical English- 
man heading the plum-pudding procession, the 
pudding itself being decorated with ivy and 
mistletoe ; the bonbons, carried by pretty girls in 
the costume of Normandy peasants. 

But even the light-hearted French do not con- 
tent themselves 
Christmas time. 


with mere merrymaking at 
They have, as in other lands, 
numerous charitable festivals; one of special 
prominence is annually held at the Palais de 
VIndustrie, where the hearts of a multitude of 
widows and orphans are gladdened by pretty and 
useful gifts. 

And so it is the world over: amid all the light- 
hearted gayety, amid all Christmas customs, old 
and new, quaint and simple, burlesque and beau- 
tiful, there is growing into this festal time more 
of the true spirit of love and charity of which the 
anniversary is symbolical, more of its deep, broad, 
inner meaning which was but faintly manifested 
in olden celebrations. The spirit of the Christ 
Child is abroad, seeking to send a ray of bright- 
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By MARY 


[xe house is gray, and, like an old man, bent 
Fair 


richly dowered 


From its original uprightness. 


rhe view beyond it fields, 


In whose deep bosom lies the farmer's gold 


In front, two quaint inclosures, green with box, 


And quaintly bordered. , 
rrom th wind W re 
Last week two aged eyes looked forth their last 
Unutterable yearnings, hangs the fli 
Of the keen auctioneer. 
The | sits 
Forlorn and desolate among the spoils 
Destined for stranger homes. O wistful gaz 
On treasures love has hallowed! Soon will com: 
The jesting, bargain-hunting crowd: thenceforth 
No peace is hers, nor privacy—the rooms 


Ring with the noise of barter, and the laugh 
That jests at homely and ill-fashioned thing S, 
Which at a whisper, ** That's the low !” stops 


But to burst forth anew. 


She heeds it not 
Her eye is fixed, her soul is with the past, 


And 


‘* forty years ago,”’ the mournful p: 
Her spirit reads. Then all was heavenly new, 
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ness into the lives of multitudes of little children ; 
seeking to infuse joy into the discouraged hearts 
and dismal homes of the needy and wretched ; 
seeking to bridge the gulf between the rich and 
the poor, the fortunate and the unfortunate, and 
to unite in one brotherhood all God’s children. 

The spirit which inspired old Scrooge’s nephew 
is happily becoming universal : 

‘*T have always thought of Christmas time 
when it has come around—apart from the vener- 
tion due to its sacred name and origin, if any- 
thing belonging to it can be apart from that—as 
a good time; the only time I know of, in the 
long calendar of the year, when men and women 
seem by one consent to open their shut-up hearts 
freely, and to think of people below them as if 
they were really fellow passengers to the grave, 
and not another race of creatures, bound on other 
jouineys. And, therefore, uncle, though it has 
never put ascrap of gold or silver in my pocket, 
I believe it Aas done me good, and wil! 
good ; r 


and I say, God bless it ! 
And everyone may well say with Scrooge him- 


re 


do me 


if, enlightened and changed by his dream ex- 


periences : 





‘[ will honor Christmas in my heart, and try 
to keep it all the year. I will live in the Past, 
the Present and the Future. The spirit of all 
three shall strive within me. I will not shut out 


, 


the lessons they teach !’ 
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Is 
Their love, Life’s morning—e’en the gray old house 
Whereon, like streaks of shadowed sunshine, creeps 
The yellow moss. And he, the tall, lithe groom, 


and death, 
iistress of his heart and home. 


Defying age, misfortune, ay, 


Hailed her as 


’Twas an old * 
And worn-out armchair, paint and gloss and cloth 


‘Going, ladies, going !”” 


Faded and torn; and still the auctioneer 

Pansed for some added gain. The widow shrank 
As the sharp stroke came down, as if she saw 
The dear old head, whose silver hairs had laid 


Over the shrunken wood. 


‘*Not that!” she cried, 


Aud all the crowd, startled to sudden gloom, 


Grew still, as mourners standing round .a grave, 
With looks ex 


pectant. 
Slow the widow came, 
So white! 


so tottering! and slowly sank 
Into the hallowed place, and clasped her hands 
Over the wrinkled face that he had loved, 
{nd bowed her head thereon. 

They touched her brow 
A moment after—it was cold in death. 




















THE JERICHO ROAD, APPROACHING JERUSALEM, 


TO JERUSALEM BY RAIL. 


By GEORGE 


Wiren Lamartine made ready for his travels in 
the Holy Land he chartered a ship with a crew of 
nineteen men, all armed to tke teeth with guns 
and pistols and sabres, and prepared to fight to 
the last extremity ; for in 1832 there were Greek 
pirates in the Archipelago, and the Christian pil- 
grim might well regard himself as a Crusader 
militant. 

Sixty years have changed all that, and when 
M. Dubois thought of visiting Jerusalem he 
walked into the office of the Messageries Mari- 
times on the Cadnebitre at Marseilles, and asked 
for a ticket to Jaffa. The voyage lasts seven or 
eight days, for the s.eamer calls at several ports. 
At Port Said the deck was crowded with groups 
of Arabs and Syrians, Cook’s tourists, pilgrims of 
many nations and tongues, two Greek priests, an 
English clergyman, a Dominican and a Francis- 
can. The next morning, at dawn, the ship cast 
anchor at Jaffa, in a very rough sea, that made 
the process of landing by boats along and danger- 
ous one. 

It was safely accomplished at last, and M. Du- 
bois climbed the stone steps of the port, and 
struggled at one and the same moment with his 
emotions and the necéssity of watching his lug- 
gage, while he answered the questions of the cus- 
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tomhouse officer and showed his passport. The 
formalities over, he found himself in a picturesque 
and extremely dirty Oriental alley, through which 
even the ecclesiastics picked their way with robes 
tucked up and one absorbing purpose. 

M. Dubois visited the traditional spots—the site 


of Noah’s ark, occupied to-day by a superb stone 


hospital, free to all, the gift of a Lyons philan- 
thropist, M. Guimet ; the house of Simon, and in 
the Armenian Churcl the hall in which Bona- 
parte’s plague-stricken soldiers were poisoned ; 
and on his way to the famous gardens he encoun- 
tered the English clergyman and his family set- 
ting out in a carriage for Jerusalem, a sight that 
suggested reflections, for the dey was Sunday and 
the land Palestine. 

The gardens are worthy of their fame. They 
are a succession of orchards, hedged around by 
huge cactus plants and filled with the most lux- 
uriant growth of orange and lemon, almond, 
peach, apricot and mulberry trees, alongside of 
grapevines and palms, figs and pomegranates, the 
banana and the sugar cane, and watermelon vines. 
They are just as Tasso described them in the 
‘‘Gerusalemme”; but, instead of Rinaldo and 
Armida, the figures wandering under the trees 
are the Arab women and children packing the 
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fruit in boxes for shipment to Liverpool. It is 
but a step from one lost illusion to another. 

Near the sea, a little outside of the city, is the 
railway station, and the train is ready to start 
for Ramleh, the Tomb of Samson, and Jerusalem, 

After winding through the enchanted gardens 
the road issues all at once upon a plain—the plain 
of Sharon ! 
land of Canaan, the country of the Philis 


Immediately in front of you is the 
; Lines. 
The wide, treeless expanse, seen in the ‘oudless 
atmosphere of the Orient, with the u, 
bluish line of the Judwan mountains on the hori- 


zon, gives the feeling of an infinite undulation 


ertain, 


passing on into the heavens. The plain is marvel- 
ously rich, but poorly cultivated, and the fellah 
lrardly scratches the soil with his plow, as old as 
the time of the Shepherd Kings, and drawn some- 
times by an ass and a diminutive ox, sometimes 
by a single camel. 

Some hedges of cactus mark the position of 
Lydda (Ludd), where St. George was born and 
buried. The church that held 
place of pilgrimage till the time of Saladin, who 
made it a heap of ruins; but it has been lately 
restored by some Greek monks, who have given 
the saint a beautiful new tomb in white marble. 

The train approaches Ramleh through fields 


his tomb was a 


covered with anemones, cyclamen, orehids and 
tulips. 

A graceful minaret rises out of a clump of 
There is something to 
though it is no longer the famous city of crusad- 
ing times with its twelve gates. It 
gate nor wall, but is 


trees. see at Ramleh, 
has neither 
merely a pretty Arab town 
with broad streets. At the extremity of one 
not far from the 
which displays its white tombs on both sides of 
the road, are the ruins of the White Mosque, with 
the Minaret or Tower of the Forty Martyrs. What 
the Mohammedan calls a mosque, the Christian 
tradition affirms to be a church. 
have been built by the Empress Helena, and then 
by the Templars ; but the truth is that the archi- 
tecture is Saracenic. 


Mussulman 


street, 


It was said to 


The mosque was built by 
an Ommiad Caliph and restored by Saladin, and 
the minaret, as Dr. Robinson ascertained, dates 
from the year 1310. It is a beautiful monument, 
square, tapering upward in stories to a height of 
120 feet. It is supported at the angles by slender 
buttresses ; and a winding inner staircase, lighted 
by pointed windows, leads to a stone gallery at 
the top. From this gallery, which is carried 
around the tower, the traveler looks over the 


plain of Sharon and the land of the Philistines 
with their associations of tradition, legend and 
history fast fading into myth. Samson, tying the 
firebrands to the foxes, seems hardly farther away 
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than Richard Cour de Lion and his mailelad 
knights, and the mightiest warrior of the modern 
world looked down on this very scene. Bonaparte 
on his way to Acre made his headquarters for sev- 
eral days at Ramleh, and they still show, in the 
Franciscan convent, the two cells in which he was 
lodged. 

The train moves on toward the first slopes of the 
Far off to the right a white 
marabout, or Arab chapel, marks the spot rev- 
erenced as the’ Tomb of Samson, and not long 
after, on the left, another chapel comes in view 
built on the site of his birthplace. At Artuf the 
road fairly enters the mountain through the nar- 
row Valley of the Wady Surar, which is a fierce 
torrent in winter, but a dry and stony gorge at 
other 

The distance from Jaffa to Jerusalem is only about 
fifty-five miles ; but those who travel in the Holy 
Land for the first time will halt at every station 
and delay long enough to become familiar with 
landscapes and with ruins, formless though these 
be, which tell of a history not to be recalled 
without the deepest emotion. 

There is a solemn beauty in the aspect of the 
mountains. The desolation habitually associated 
with the rugged hills of Judaa is strangely want- 
ing; there is about them, on the contrary, a 
charm of outline and of atmosphere that fills 
the heart with a sense of tender regret and long- 
ing such as brood over a scene that we look upon 
for the last time. With this there is the majestic 
serenity of solitude. Ravines succeed to ravines, 
thinly clothed with a vegetation of uniform tone 
peculiar to this part of Palestine, their sides ris- 
ing at times abruptly into cliffs, at times broad- 
ening out into imposing amphitheatres, with ter- 
races receding upward like rows of seats covered 
with the pale green of shrubs and climbing 
plants. The only living things are flocks of goats, 
set here and there in the vast picture like so 
many black ants. No villages are in sight. They 
are perched on the crests of the gorges, twelve or 
fifteen hundred feet above the bed of the torrent. 

A black shadow here and there against the 
slope marks the opening of a cave, the hiding 
place of a fox or a jackal, but once the abode of 
some pious hermit. Who knows? It must have 
been in such places that the disciples and the fol- 
lowers of our Lord took refuge, in the evil days 
that came upon them. 

The centuries have wrought no change in this 
landscape, and not even the railroad will dimin- 
ish its desolate grandeur, which reduces every de- 
tail to insignificance. 

Once it has entered the hills the road winds on 
through the narrow gorges and over the ascents, 


mountains of Judea. 


seasons. 
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to summits on which, rocky as they are, grow 
fields of corn and olive groves. One of these 
marks the site of the ancient Kirjath-jearim 
(Kurget-el-Enab). 

Leaving this behind, the road enters a wild re- 
gion of glen and mountain covered with dwarf 
oaks, rock roses and hawthorn, and descends be- 
yond to the little village of Saris and the Wady 
Ali, the narrow rocky ravine formerly the haunt 
of the robbers who took toll of the rich Nazarene 
pilgrims on their way to the holy city. This 
branch of industry is broken up, it may be sup- 
posed, for a time by the opening of the railway, 
until the march of improvement brings to the 
Syrian bandits the happy Western invention of 
holding up the trains. 

It is from the hill that the ancients called 
Skopos that the first sight of Jerusalem is had. 
No one has described the view more clearly than 
Lamartine: ‘On the horizon at the distance of a 
league the sun shone on a square tower, on a lofty 
minaret and on the broad yellow walls of some 
buildings which crowned the summit of a low 
hill, the base of which was hidden; but behind 
the tower and the great minaret rose the points 
of other minarets, with the crests of high walls 
and the black- and blue-shadowed domes, like 
pyramids, and we recognized that the city on 
which we looked, sloping down the sides of the 
hills from these higher points, could be no other 
than Jerusalem. There it stood, its dark-yellow 
mass coming out in relief against the deep blue 
of the heavens and the dark background of the 
Mount of Olives. The mount closed the hori- 
zon ; on the left side it lay in a deep shadow, but 
the sun flooded the top with light in which stood 
on the very highest point the few broad dark 
trees that give their name to the sacred mount- 
ain. Between it and the place where we stood 
lay the stony desert across which the road ap- 
proaches the city of stone. .. . Hill and valley 
and plain, all are rock.” 

The entrance to the city by the Gate of Jaffa 
is less striking than the view that met the eyes of 
Lamartine. ‘The railroad has taken away the 
opportunity of a halt at the commanding spots, 
and the traveler runs into the station among 
crowds that resemble, except for the Oriental 
costumes and faces, the familiar types of those 
who live on the traveling public at the European 
railway stations. 

Leaving the train, the tourist comes at once 
upon the money changers, lineal descendants of 
those who made the house of prayer a den of 
thieves. He finds himself among Europeans and 
Americans dressed in the ungraceful garb of the 
civilized world; by the side of Russian popes 


followed by the long-haired, high-booted mujiks, 
and turbaned Turks and Greeks with their long, 
black mustaches; Cypriotes, men and women, 
with their wide trousers ; high-capped Persians, 
Armenians, Ethiopians—all tribes and languages 
of men, for Jerusalem is the Holy City to the 
peoples of the East and of the West. 

When the sun sets and the voice of the muezzin 
is heard calling the faithful to prayer the bazaars 
are closed, and the animation of the day comes to 
an end. The pilgrims and the curious travelers 
return from their sightseeing ; the former to the 
convents in which they receive hospitality, the 
latter to the two hotels, 

No one wanders about Jerusalem by night, for 
the city has no amusements to offer like those to 
be found at Damascus and Beirut and Cairo. Not 
a sound disturbs the silence of the narrow streets. 

This is the moment to revisit, with a guide 
bearing a lantern, the Jaffa Gate, so full of life 
and movement but a few hours ago. It is like a 
scene at the theatre. On the left is Mount Zion, 
with its citadel of the old type, utterly unlike the 
aspect of the modern fortress, which suggests the 
dungeon, while this one, bristling with towers and 
inclosed by battlemented walls without a sign of 
cannon, looms up in the clear night stern and 
calm. ‘To the right of the irregular line of val- 
leys are hills inclosing all as in a basin. The road 
to Bethlehem winds at the base of the fortifica- 
tion and descends, then turns with a graceful 
curve, and is lost as it passes over a hill that rises 
against the sky. ‘The landscape is entrancing, 
and the eyes cannot weary of it. It will remain 
in the memory as a vision of this Oriental night, 
blue with a silvery radiance diffused through it 
by the splendor of the large white stars, a subtle, 
translucent azure that passes through the eyes and 
floods with its soft beauty the thoughts and the 
emotions that fill the mind and the heart with an 
undefinable charm at such an hour, at the gate of 
the city consecrated forever by the presence of 
the Son of Man. It is like a dream ; and the 
dream broods over the road that leads to Bethile- 
hem: ‘* The wise men of the east’ came to Jeru- 
salem and said: ‘ Where is he who is born King 
of the Jews? For we have seen his star in the 
east and are come to worship him.’ Then Herod, 
having secretly called the wise men, inquired of 
them diligently at what time the star appeared to 
them.” 

It was immediately behind the citadel that 
the palace of Herod stood. It was overthrown 
and destroyed when the city was taken by Titus; 
but the citadel survived the ruin. It is composed 
of a series of ramparts uniting the Towers Hippi- 
cos, Phasahel and Mariamne, and the Tower of 
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THE RAILWAY STATION, OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM. 


David. The first three have been reconstructed, who began the history which culminated in the 
but the Tower of David is still what it was 3,000 sacrifice on Calvary. In the presence of these 
years ago, and its enormous foundation stones associations change and progress and material 
were laid long before the time of the great King civilization are as empty words. 





CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
By Erne. Lerrxet 


How Summer loves to linger in the South! 
This Christmas morn I from my window looked, 


And lo! three fragrant roses nodded ther 
As if she just had touched tl tree, and said: 
‘Farewell, sweet land of flowers and sunny streams ! 


I leave a token of remembrance heré 
In Winter’s very bosom let there blush 
Sweet thoughts of me.” 











CABRERA, 


THE BALEARIC ISLANDS. 


, By CHARLES EDWARDES, 


Tue term ‘ Balearic Isles” may almost be said 
to belong to that great class of geographical ex- 
pressions the meaning of which cannot properly 
be understood without the help of a gazetteer. 
It is excusable enough. The world’s nomenclature 
is so extensive that none but those of us who in 
our youth were remarkable for a knowledge of 
geography, or those of us whose business avoca- 
tions tend to enlarge the knowledge of this kind 
already gained at school, can possibly claim to be 
familiar with a tithe of it. 

After all, geography as an abstract science is a 
very futile affair. To enter into the spirit of it one 
must visit the countries with which it concerns 
itself, associate with the people whose capitals it 

Voi. XXXVI., No. 6—42 


, 


only records, behold with the eyes of sense the vege- 
tation and other natural products of the latitudes 
of the various countries, sail on their rivers and 
lakes and adjacent seas, and climb their mount- 
ains. This is the ideal geography lesson. Per- 
haps the time will come when locomotion will be 
so easy, and our methods of life so adaptable, 
that our boys will be able to discard the manuals 
nowadays current in the schoolrooms, and will 
learn their geography unconsciously — that is, 
from actual experience of the world itself. 

The Balearic group consists of three principal 
islands—Majorea, Minorca and Ibiza—and several 
islets, of which the largest are Formentera and 
Cabrera. Majorca and Minorca, with their islets, 
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were of old coupled together as one group; and 
Ibiza (Ebusus), with Formentera (Frumentum, so 
called because of its excellent corn) and the inter- 
jacent rocks, formed another little archipelago. 
The former were the Balearic Isles proper. 
According to Spanish legendary history, Ma- 
years after the depopulation of the world by the 


flood. 


such a bold statement of fact. The Spanish deri- 


“k was peopled 4,117 years ago, or only 120 
We may give what credence we please to 


‘* Balearic ” is also a trial of 


It is said that ‘* Gerion gov- 


vation of the word 
faith or simplicity. 
erned the isles despotically till Osiris, the first 
King of Egypt, killed him. Next, three sons of 

Lominios, until at length Iler- 
killed them all, and left the isl- 


ands under Baleo.” The transition to ‘ Balearic” 


Gerion, named 
cules came and 
Is thence casy. But the more accepted origin of 


the word—from the Greek da/lein, to throw—is 


also the most reasonable derivation. ‘The brief 
chapter which Florus, the Roman annalist, de- 


votes to the conquest of the islands by Rome in 
the second century before Christ gives so graphic 
a picture of the islanders that it may be offered 
to the reader in ‘As the family of 


Metellus Macedonicus was accustomed to military 


its entirety : 


surnames, not long after one of his sons became 
"he 


time infested the seas 


Cretieus the other called Baleariens. 
Balearic Isles had at that 


With piratic outrages. 


was 


You would wonder that a 
savage people, living in the forests, should vent- 
ture even to leok upon the sea from the summits 
of thei 


rrocks. But they had the courage to go 


on board certain ill-made boats, 


aud from time to 





PALMA, FROM THI 


BALEARIC 





ISLANDS. 


time surprised vessels sailing by with unexpected 
attacks. Secing also a Roman fleet approaching 
from the sea, and regarding it as a prize, they 
ventured to engage it, and at the first onset cov- 
ered the ships with a vast shower of small and 
large stones. Every one of them fights with three 
and who ean wonder that their execution 
with these instruments is so sure, when they are 


slings : 


the only weapons of the nation, and the use of 
them is their only exercise from their infaney ? 
A child food his mother but 
what he has struck down with his sling at her 
But they did not long frighten the 
Romans with their stones, for when they came to 
close combat, and felt the effects of our beaks, 
and the weapons that fell upon them, they set up 
a bellowing like oxen, and fled to the shore, 


receives no from 


bidding. 


where, dispersing themselves among the nearest 
hills, they had to be sought before they could be 
conquered.” 

Florus’s surprise that the Balearic Islanders 
should dare to take to the sea appears to usa 
No islands in the Mediterranean 
were better situated for piratic purposes, lying, as 
they do, midway between France North 
Africa, and being but a hundred miles from 
Spain, and in the course of ships from the east. 
The worth of their position was better estimated 
a century or two ago, when the French and the 


little strained. 


and 


English were constantly cruising off the islands, 
The 
ruins of fortifications on Minorea still testify elo- 
quently to the interest of John Bull in that island 
during his occupation of it from 1708 to'1756, 


with the design of conquest or reconquest. 
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LA LONJA, 


from 1768 to 1781, and from 1798 to 1802. And 
the mighty works which the Spanish artillery en- 
gineers are at the present time engaged upon, 
also in the neighborhood ,of Port Mahon, the 
capital of Minorea, show further that the Balear- 
ics are still believed to be valuable strategic points 
for the naval warfare of the future. From the 
very first century of human life in the islands it 
is probable, indeed, that these islanders found 
oceasion to cherish the predatory or piratic in- 
stinct which they would naturally possess. 

3ut let us turn our backs on ancient history, 
and enter the harbor of Palma, the capital of 
Majorea, in this present year of grace. It is a 
bright sunny morning, and the blue of the sky 
and the blue of the water seem to vie with each 
other for brilliancy. From the earliest hour we 
have been within sight of the bold cliffs of the 
western coast of the island—now so near the 
shore that an accomplished native of the time of 
Florus could have cast a stone far from our deck 
upon the land, and now making a wide bend to 
avoid the jagged teeth of a headland, against 
which even the summer sea throbs into foam. 
We have passed the low tongue of land, with ad- 
jacent rocks mottled red and white, where, in the 
year 1229, King James of Aragon set foot upon 
the shore in his expedition against the Moors, 
then in possession of Majorca, That is Santa 
Ponza, and it was upon one of the hillocks hard 
by that Bernardo Ruy de Meya, the first Catalan 
to land, mounted the white flag of the king, and 








PALMA, 


claimed the island on his majesty’s behalf. The 
windmills whirling merrily to the right and left 
of the high buildings of the town give Palma an 
air of liveliness that is really somewhat foreign to 
it. The shapely old castle on the mound to the 
left of the harbor is Bellver, with dungeons still 
at the disposal of the government for political 
offenders of the first class. In front the cathedral 
which James the Conqueror began to build, in 
fulfillment of his vow to the Virgin, stands pre- 
eminent. The Lonja, or Exchange, a beautiful 
building of the fifteenth century, with a little 
turret at each corner, seems trivial enough in 
contrast with it. And yet its elegant assembly 
room, the groined céilifig of which is supported 
by two rows of spiral columns fascinating to see, 
To the 
left of the Lonja the yellow-brown walls of the 
city appear. They are lofty, and they are guarded 
with guns. But they are cracking under the trials 
of time and the sun, and the guns themselves are 
old-fashioned, and by no means very safe to fire. 
Above the walls are white houses, several stories 
high, and a sheaf of church spires and towers, A 
bell is sounding from one of them to give warn- 


will accommodate many hundred people. 


ing ofa mass. Weare approaching a city of more 
than sixty thousand inhabitants, all of whom are 
devoted Catholics, save the very few who have 
had enough education to make them skeptical and 
indifferent. Of aggressive infidelity there is none 
here. 

Architecturally, Palma is far more interesting 
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than it appears at first sight. There are houses 
enough of the Paris Boulevard type; but there 
are also many others with a rare individuality. 
These latter are a charming compound of grace 
Externally you would think them 
rather too much like a fortress : 
windows and the small upper ones occupy such 


and strength. 
the barred lower 


an insignificant amount of the area of their great 
facades. 
their courtyard with the street the old-time fas- 
The flagged yard, with 
its well and ornamented wellhead, the polished 


gut within the porch Which connects 


cination is very strong. 
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dilapidated pillars and horseshoe arches of some 
Moorish baths. One may thank the doughty war- 
riors of the army of King James the Conqueror 
that they did not sweep away all traces of the 
Moslem from Palma when they got possession of 
the city. 

There is a piquant contrast between the Ram- 
bla of Palma and the narrow, tortuous alleys and 
byways in which the business of the place goes 
The Rambla is broad, with trees upon either 
hand of it, and the centre of that ‘‘dolce far 
niente” which Spaniards and true Italians love 


on. 











COURT AND STAIRCASE OF 


fittings of the brass stair rails, the antique gran- 
ite or other columns supporting the delicate 
Moorish arches of the upper ‘“‘loggia,” are all 
especially winsome to the artist. Palma abounds 
in family mansions of this kind. The character 
is the same throughout ; but there is a difference 
in detail which makes one’s investigation of the 
various *‘ patios” of the various houses a constant 
series of surprises. Perhaps the most ornate of 
these buildings is the one chosen by the artist for 
an illustration, viz., Casa Morelli. This is also 
upon one of the oldest foundations in the city. 
Beneath the modern mansion—if a house of the 
sixteenth century may be called modern—are the 
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THE CASA MORELLI, PALMA, 


There is more fash- 
ion in this capital of an unimportant little island 
than one would suppose. The ladies may not 
walk with the grace of the accomplished Parisian, 
nor wear quite the last thing in gowns; but they 
have the daintiest feet imaginable ; their eyes can 
say more than the average tongue ; and they have 
all the amiability and much of the simplicity 
which, in combination, make the Spanish girl 
one of the most lovable creatures in the world. 
‘The Rambla is best appreciated on a cool even- 
ing, after a hot day. It is then a joy to breathe 
the Majorcan air, and to see Majorcan life in its 
different phases. His excellency the governor 


better than active pleasure. 
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general and the more distinguished of the officers 
then stationed in the capital may be known by 
the numerous medals upon their stout breasts, 
and by their matchless pomposity of demeanor. 
It is a great thing to be a functionary in a Latin 
country; and if even the humble underpurveyor 
of eandles to the governor’s palace holds himself 
the more erect for his governmental position (as 
he esteems it), imagine how his excellency him- 
self has warrant to strut and swell! 

Perhaps a funeral procession passes up the street 
in the height of the promenade. It is not so 
dolorous a spectacle that one is bound to have a 
heartache at the sight of it. The troop of men 
in peaked caps who head it, swinging big lanterns 
in their hands as they go, have cheerful faces, 
and there is lively chatter inside the score or so 
of private carriages which follow the hearse. The 
crimson and white of the priests and the perfume 
of the incense are also agreeable contributions 
for a mo- 
ment in formal acknowledgment of the omnipo- 
tence of Master Death, and that done, one may 
n to the living present with fresh gusto. 
old gentlemen in the Café Orientale upon 
side of the promenade just look up from 


to the evening. One raises one’s hat 


retur 
The 
one 
their dominoes and chocolate, to ask the name of 
the corpse, and then they resume their play. Few 
are they who in a Spanish country care to follow 
the dead to the very last moment of its residence 
above ground. 

But though the modern spirit prevails in the 
Rambla of Palma, the tradition of the Moor 
clings to its streets. Some of the shops are more 
like the booths in bazaar than the 


an Eastern 


mercantile stores of a Christian land. One mar- 
vels at the number of cobblers in the place. 
the leather of a 
Chocolate mak- 
The maufacture is 
wrought before the eyes of the world. The mills 
are clean and sweet, and the odor of the erushing 


There are whole streets of boots: 
variety of shades and qualities. 
ing is another local industry. 


of the beans and the mixing of the compound 
drifts The mas- 
ter takes your curiosity about his craft as a com- 
pliment to his skill, and invites you inside to see 
all his processes, with the genial address and tone 
which are inborn graces of all Iberians. For the 
rest Palma has no staple trade of importance. 
She sends much wine and oil to Barcelona, but 
neither are so good as they ought to be; nor do 
they profit Majorca so much as the middlemen— 
the Catalan merchants who send them elsewhere. 

Majorca is almost equally divided into two parts 
—the plain country and the mountains. The 


.pand down the thoroughfare. 


centre of the island is flat: not, perhaps, as level 
as a billiard table, but flat enough to give a gran- 
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diose air to the purple peaks in the northwest, 
which rise so abruptly from the olive woods and 
vineyards of the midlands. The fertility of the 
plain is very great. It is often here as in the 
Neapolitan country ; vines and barley and fruit 
trees all thrive on the same patch of ground. 
Water, however, is the great desideratum. In 
the rainy season there is no lack of it; the sup- 
ply is then of tropical abundance. But it soon 
disappears ; and during the long, hot summer, 
when the dust rises high from the white roads, in 
the midst of the teeming orchards and fields, ar- 
tificial irrigation is necessary. 

In leaving Palma for the interior one must 
first cross the plain, no matter in what direction 
goes. It stretches for thirty miles to the 
north, bisected by a railway, which runs amid the 
white towns and green fields and orchards, until 
the Bay of Alendia puts a period to it. In the 
west, however, the mountains limit its extent. 
An excellent carriage road takes one thus by the 
most lovely little defiles into Valldemosa (a word 
which, thongh of Arabic origin, might well be 
derived from the Spanish valle hermosa —the 
valley beautiful). Upon either hand the ruddy 
cliffs fall precipitously for hundreds of feet, with 
ancient olive and fig trees hanging their gnarled 
stems and boughs from the rocks, like pythons 
under a spell of rigidity. In spring there are 
flowers upon all sides, and a fairy brook descends 
among mossy bowlders toward the plain, though 
its supply of water is so scanty that the thirsty 
summer soon makes an end of it. 

Valldemosa cannot but put the artist out of 
humor with himself. It is so utterly impossible 
to make a picture that shall do more than weakly 
The verdure and the 
mountain tops are in such gracious alliance, and 
the blue sky domes the pent valley so divinely. 
One breathes an air of the most balmy mildness, 
sweetened by the blossoms from countless orange 


one 


suggest its various charms. 


and lemon trees in the gardens which hem the 
woodlands. The very houses seem to be in har- 
mony with the quiet, heavenly spot. They are 
not obtrusive. The nightingales sing among the 
trees with an ecstatic fervor that makes one imag- 
ine they also are of our opinion that this is one 
of the most lovely valleys in the world. 

Of course, amid such surroundings, our friends 
the monks are have left their 
Here they could chant and pray their lives away, 
much to their contentment of body and mind. 
The remains of the Carthusian Monastery of 
Valldemosa prove the building to have been of 
immense size in the heyday of its importance. 
But it is now altogether transformed. ‘The cells 
of the old conventual building have been adapted 


sure to traces. 
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for the summerhouses of divers happy Majorcan 
families. ‘They make a most enviable retreat 
from the cares of the world. They are bowered 
in roses and heliotrope and geraniums, and a 
multitude of other flowers, with orangeries be- 
yond. But I fear the ghosts of certain of the 
monks would much grieve to find that balls are 
now occasionally given in the rooms they in their 
lifetime devoted (let us hope) to sweet and not 
altogether selfish religious communings. Some 
of the pictures on the walls are, moreover, of a 
kind that their superiors would not have licensed. 
It was amid such influences of the past and the 
present, and in one of these cozy nooks, that 
Georges Sand, in 1838, wrote her novel ‘ Spiri- 
dion.” If Valldemosa could not give her inspira- 
tion, there is no such force to be found anywhere 
upon the earth's surface. 

The third Aragonese King of the Islands came 
to Valldemosa in the fourteenth century to get 
quit of an asthma, Ie obtained much relief, 
but was not wholly cured; and anon the castle 
he built for a residence was transformed into 
the monastery which the Carthusians of Valencia 
were allowed by King Martin IV. to raise here. 
To tell the truth, Valldemosa does not seem quite 
fitted for a health resort. It is much too con- 
fined. The sea breezes which murmur round 
about, but two or three miles away, can hardly 
get at it, so closely is it hemmed in with mount- 
ains. The air is, of course, relaxing: so much 
so, indeed, that it isa memorable toil to ascend 
the bricf staireise which leads to the green and 
blue tiles of the topmost tower of the old Church 
of the Convent, whence one may look into all the 
recesses of the valley. 

The mountains which bound Valldemosa upon 
the west and northwest descend into the sea by 
Miramar. Here a prince of the Hapsburg family, 
the Archduke Luis Saivator, spends lis winters, 
The archduke has bought a large tract of coast, 
with the mountain sides adjacent. In its original 
state even the most energetic of landscape gar- 
deners must have been dismaved to receive a 
commission to civilize it. What could be done 
with cliffs five or six hundred feet high, thickly 
matted with scrub where the rocks did not de- 
scend in stern precipices? Well, the archduke 
has solved the problem. One wanders through 
the hanging woods with vistas of blue sea far be- 
low, and blue sky interlacing the trees, and fan- 
cies one is in dreamland. ‘Turner would have re- 
joiced in Miramar : its aerial towers, its fearsome 
steeps, the placid beauty of the sea below, the 
mountain tops overhead, and the red of the west- 
ern horizon evening after evening, as the sun 
sinks into the water. 


The archduke does not pass his winter days in 
luxurious idleness, as the almost voluptuous beauty 
of his unique estate might make one suppose. 
Far from that. He is, after Raymond Lully, the 
most laborious writer the island has known. His 
works about the Balearics have set him at the 
head of Majorcan descriptive writers and publi- 
cists. The native Majorcans are not jealous of his 
highness’s fame as an author. They admire his 
energy as if it were something superhuman, and 
find nothing to take exception to in the magnif- 
icent volumes that proceed from the publisher's 
hands. Yet is his highness not so utterly absorbed 
by his literary toils that he fails to perceive how 
attractive lis beautiful grounds may be to the 
less privileged of his fellow men. There is no 
hotel at Valldemosa, much less at Miramar, which 
consists of nothing but the archdueal demesne. 
That the traveler may share in his own refined 
enjoyments of nature, his highness has therefore 
built a guest house updn the national road near 
his own mansion, and furnished it pro bono pud- 
lico. The visitor will be received and bedded for 
three days and three nights in succession—gratis. 
He will not be fed; he must take his provisions 
with him. All else will be provided for his well- 
being. supposing, of course, that the guest house 
has a bed vacant to offer him. This is true hos- 
pitality. And so, daily, all through the vear, 
und especially in the spring and summer, when 
nature is royally beautiful here, carriages come 
and go at the Iospederia, and hearty thanks are 
offered to his highness for the pleasure he so 
magnanimously dispenses. One does not soon 
forget a day at Miramar, if the clouds hold off, 
and there be a refreshing breeze from the sea. 
It is worth remembering, too, that one is here on 
the site of the college founded by Raymond Lully 
himself, that erudite man of the world who, six 
hundred years ago, died a martyr’s death in his 
attempt to Christianize the Moslems of Africa. 
The archduke can hardly fail to be conscious of 
the influence of a place where the printing press 
was at work soon after the invention of printing 
itsalf. F 

From Miramar to Soller one may follow an ex- 
cellent highroad, which provides cliff views for 
miles in succession. By degrees we approach the 
more grand scenery of Majorea, which does, per- 
haps, justify Georges Sand in her superlative praise 
of it: ** C’est la verte I[elvetie sous le ciel de la 
Calabre, avec la solennité et Je silence de VOrient.” 
We pass through Deva, a sweet village on and be- 
neath an insulated rock in the midst of a wide 
ravine, which trends from the mountain seaward. 
The flowers and fruit and song birds are at their 


best here, and the girls andl women of the village 
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lend their voices also to the chorus of bird music 


and falling water. 


The descent into Soller is a little tiresome: the 
road zigzags with such extreme consideration for 
the ease of the few vehicles which use it. The 


best way is to put the rights of landowners at de- 
fiance, and make a bee-line track for the town; 
though this plan is not without its drawbacks, 
thanks to the extreme talent of the Majorcan 
masons, who love to build their walls as if for 
eternity. 

Soller is the fourth town in the island, and in 
constant vehicular communication with the capi- 


tal. It 


the highest 


lies at the southern base of Puig Mayor, 
mountain of Majorca. Like Vallde- 
so hedged round by hillsides that a 
man accustomed to the broad life and breath of 
the plains might think himself here in peril of 
suffocation. Indeed, it is so guarded that the 
and into it from 


mosa, it is 


which climbs descends 


road 
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Palma was a vigorous tax upon the ingenuity of 
the contractors who wrought it. The only other 
highway which enters it is that from Miramar. 
Elsewhere, the valley can be evaded only by stair- 
cases of rock which are enough to terrify a weak 
head, so emphatic are the precipices which drop 
in the closest proximity to the track. 

One may spend Elysian days in Soller and its 
vicinity. The people are the cleanest in the isl- 
and, and that is saving much. Each house in the 
narrow streets is worth inspection. The walls are 
The most accomplished Dutch 
wife would find nothing to criticise in the orderly 
arrangement of the rooms, and the precise setting 
Here, as at Palma, they 
make an astonishing number of boots and shoes. 
The place further teems with fruit. Viewed from 
above, the entire town is merely a nucleus of the 
orange and lemon gardens which thickly surround 
it. A considerable stream (for Majorca) flows 


spotlessly white. 


of chairs and tables. 





MIRAMAR. 
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through the town toward the little circular bay 
three or four miles to the west of it, and which 
goes by the name of the port of Soller. With due 
protection, there would be estimable trout fishing 
in this pretty brook. But, of course, angling is 
not here a science ; and, moreover, the town pours 
its sewage into the water, which soon, therefore, 
loses its pellucidity. Now and again, in a very 
rainy autumn, the stream becomes a terrible tor- 
We sat 
sant baleony some twenty feet 
above the river bed, and heard with interest the 
dire tales of the ruin which came upon the town 


rent, frightening Soller out of its wits. 
one day in a ples 


not so very long ago, when the stream rose to the 
baleony. On this day there was a twitter of 
maiden voices from another balcony upon the 
opposite bank of the river, 
“Young Ladies’ Seminary ” 
In atime of flood 

would no doubt twitter in another note, by no 


The pupils of a 
were saying their 
lessons. the maiden seholars 
means so sweet to hear. 

The port of Soller is quite a toy harbor, almost 
circular, and so small t 
In th 
venient for the pirates from Algiers and Tunis, 
who wished to 


at one may almost throw 


a stone across It. : old days it was very con- 


run somewhere for shelter, or 
thought a raid in Majorea might 


Soller was fre 


them. 
“uentiy thus decimated and plun- 


repay 


dered ere its inhabitants and their valuables could 
get away into the hills. It was chiefly to check- 


mate these marauders that, a few centuries ago, 


the burly old castle, which now stands in ruins at 
the head of the harbor, was built. Its situation 
is very picturesque, so that no artist could well 
resist sketching it. Just 
to the island 
artist, M. Laurens, was imprisoned for this very 
feat. It was, of course, presumed that he was 
taking a plan of the fortress : 


before (reorges Sand’s 


visit wu certain French author and 


ih most unnecessary 


piece of labor, seeing that it is of no value to any- 
one nowadays, and totally dismantled and de- 
All the well, even in these 
days, to be cautious in this country of Spain. The 


serted. sume, it is 
Majoreans are a kindly people, but they are not 
very intelligent. They object to education ; and 
it is possible enough that in an epoch of ferment 
the stranger might a be sacrificed to their 
One the narrow 
escape of M. Arago, the French scientific traveler, 


ain 
ls, moreover, 


« 
suspicions. recal 
who nearly lost his life among these mountains 
by Soller. The Majoreans thought his scientific 
instruments were a new kind of battery, and so 
they chased him and lis theodolites from mount- 
ain top to mountain top, and at length out of the 
island. This was during the Napoleonic war in 
Spain, however, when their ardor against all 
Frenchman was, upon the whole, excusable. 
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From Soller one may climb, by tracks and 
through defiles with not a little of the sublime 
about them, to Lluch and Pollensa. By and by 
there will be highroads in every part of Majorca; 
but the day has not yet come. For my part, I 
The broad 
white ribbon of an accomplished carriage way, in 


could hope it might never come. 
the midst of precipices and pinnacles of rock and 
startling ravines, seems to me something sacri- 
legious. It is so much better to go afoot into 
to wander in 
the woods of ilex and olive, and in the narrow 


these solitudes, or on horseback : 
glens at the base of the crags, under the influence 
of unadulterate nature. Ilowever, the 
road will be weleome from some aspects. 


national 
The trav- 
eler will then be in no peril of losing himself for 
an uncomfortable day or two ; and if he be pressed 
for time he may return to the capital from any 
part of little island (some sixty miles by 
forty) in ten or twelve hours. 


this 


Pollensa is a notable town in the extreme north 
of Majorca, whence the man with a smack of ad- 
venturousness in his blood may climb to the Cas- 
tillo del Rey. Its situation amid mountains is 
uncommonly picturesque, and the olive woods in 
its neighborhood are some of the finest in the 
land. The after Metellus Balearicus 
had wrought his conquest, had a settlement here, 
and trifling 


Romans, 


relics of their architecture still re- 
main. For the rest, it is exceptionally well fur- 
nished with churches of a dingy kind, and its 
streets are steep and vilely cobbled. The writer 
will long remember « few hours he spent in the 
town tarrving for the diligence to La Puebla. It 
rained as if the deluge were about to be repeated. 
Kach little alley 


which 


poured a torrent into the main 
the hotel is situated, and this 
broader highway was like a river, 


street, in 
Now and again 
the downpour abated for a few minutes, and the 
clouds parted to show a noble rock close by, with 
au monastic building upon its summit, hundreds of 
Then 


joined their forces, and nothing was visible except 


feet above the town. the clouds again 


the serried lines of the rain, close as the pikes on 
a Macedonian battlefield of old. 
The Castillo del 


quite to itself, 


Rey is a glorious ruin, left 
The common voice knows it only 
by this general title—** the King’s Castle ”—and 
as such it may well continue to be called while 
But the 
king who built it has been dead many a century. 
There is now no king here except the clouds and 
he storm winds. ‘The former brood low upon it 


one stone of it stands upon another. 


the 


in winter and spring for days in succession, and 
the latter whistle and bellow through its shattered 
ribs and the empty sockets of its window frames, 
raising a surf upon the coast. roc’ts at the base of 
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it, which beats a melancholy accompaniment to 
the dirge in its deserted halls. The cliffs by the 
King’s Castle are cruel for mariners. Perhaps 
some day the ruined walls will be replaced by a 
lighthouse. “That will doubtless displease the 
wraiths of the king and his counselors who once 
peopled the castle. But it will be a light of life 
to the ships driven by a midnight squall within 
perilous distance of this murderous shore. 

The Caves of Portal, in the southwest promon- 
tory of the island, need no very exact description. 
Majorca is proud of its caves, and these of Portal 
are by no means the most remarkable of them. 
The Cave of the Dragon, by Manacor, in the east, 
and that of Arta, some miles north of the Drag- 
on, are treasures in their way. Their stalactites 
assume the usual fantastic shapes, and due illumi- 
nation works the usual wonders of illusion amid 
them. The vicinity of Portal has some little his- 
torical interest. It is said that, after his first en- 
gagement with the Moslems, King James of Ara- 
gon, being hungry, hereabouts entered a cottage, 
and proclaimed his hunger. Ile was offered 
bread and garlic, which he ate with a relish, and 
then he said, ‘* Ben dinat °—I have dined well. 
lis majesty’s appetite was no doubt the best of 
eunces for so poor a meal. This tradition is oddly 
preserved in the name Ben Dinat, still retained 
by a house near the Portal Caves. But it is not 
the original cottage wherein the king broke his 
fast. It isa stately, turreted mansion, owned by 
one of the richest Majorcan noblemen. It would 
be easy, with its master’s sanction, to dine very 
well in Ben Dinat to-day. ” 

Minorea, the second island of the Balearic 
group (twenty-eight miles by ten), is separated 
from Majorea by a strait about twenty miles wide 
in its narrowest part. The common method of 
communication between the islands is by steamer, 
either from Palma to Pert Mahon, or from Al- 
cudia, in the north of Majorea, to Cindadela or 
Port Mahon. 

Before passing: to Minorca mention must be 
made of two islets, satellites of Majorca. Of the 
one, Dragonera, close off the extreme western 
point of Majorea, but little need or can be said. 
[t is hardly more than a mere rock of picturesque 
outline, furnishing a home for a myriad of sea 
birds, and over the herby surface of which a few 
goats find pasture. The other, Cabrera, is seen 
en route for Minorea, five or six miles south of 
Cabo Salinas, the southernmost headland of Ma- 
jorea, and its fine cliffs have a very impressive 
appearance with the evening sun upon them. 
Though about three miles by four in extreme 
dimensions, Cabrera is inhabited by no one except 
a few fishermen and shepherds. The goats, 
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whence its name is derived, have its rocks and 
scrub very much to themselves. ‘There is a castle 
here which might be adapted for a delightful resi- 
dence, but, like the ‘* Castillo del Rey,” it is left 
to the birds and the sea breezes. Close by, adja- 
cent to Cabrera, is Conejera, or Rabbit Island, a 
mere rock in undisputed possession of a burrow 
of rabbits. But, if legend may be believed, it was 
upon this insignificant little spot that the great 
ITannibal first saw the light of day. His mother 
was taken with the pains of childbirth in the 
course of a voyage from Spain, and Conejera of” 
fered its shores for her relief. 

In Janding at Port Mahon in Minorea one has 
a feeling somewhat akin to that one experiences 
in, let us say, an island of the Hebrides. It is in 
a sense homely soil to a British subject. For 
sixty-five years of the eighteenth century the 
Union Jack fluttered over its forts and public 
buildings. The walls and houses raised by Brit- 
ish masons still offer the Englishman shelter 
against storms. It is not uncommon to hear 
names which are Anglo-Saxon to the initial let- 
ter. English customs are not yet quite extinct. 
English history has no small claim over this isl- 
and. Englishmen fought bravely here, and en- 
deared themselves to the Spanish inhabitants. 
And it was for his failure to relieve Minorea when 
it was under a French blockade that they cori- 
mitted that unpardonable national crime against 
good sense and humanity—the execution of Ad- 
miral Byng. The French thought as much of 
their acquisition of the island as the English did 
of its loss. ‘‘ Nothing,” says Hume, ‘ was seen 
but triumphs and processions—nothing heard but 
anthems, congratulations and hyperboliecal en- 
comiums upon the conqueror of Minorca, who 
was celebrated in a thousand poems and studied 
orations, while the conduct of the English was 
vilified and ridiculed,in ballads, fareces and pas- 
quinades. ” 

In fact, however, there was a good deal of ex 
travagance in this sentiment. Minorca, though 
“a tight little island,” with one excellent harbor, 
could never have been worth the pains it was 
thought to be, either to conquer or to hold. It 
suited politicians to regard it as a trump ecard in 
the pack of foreign possessions a century ago ; 
but it was not really much use then, and it would 
be a positive embarrassment in these days, when 
the Mediterranean is no longer the principal field 
for the world’s naval warfare. It is not especially 
valuable for its own sake, and it is on the high- 
way to nowhere in particular. If the Mediter- 
‘anean were less spacious it might be claimed as 
a possible agent of interference with the com- 
munication between France and her Algerian 
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colonies. But in these days of quick passages a 
boat might cross the sea and return ere the cruis- 
ers of Minorea had scent of it. 

When one has lived for a few days in Port 
Mahon, roamed at will among the ruins of the 
old fortifications at the head of the strait by 
which the capital is approached, and pondered 
much or little about the ‘‘talayots” here and 
there in the island, one has almost exhausted the 
interests of Minorea. It is anything rather than 





NATURAL ARCH, NORTIL COAST OF MINORCA, 


a sensational 








MATION, 


island. Its highest elevation~— 
Monte Toro—is but little more than a thousand 
feet above the sea. From the conventual ruin 
which crests this hill one sees its whole extent, 
from north to south and east to west; nor does 
the spectacle provoke interjections of extreme de- 
light or extreme surprise. It is essentially a tame 
land, and perhaps its eventual fate will not be so 
very unlike the future that some long-headed 
Minorean has prophesied for it; in other words, 
it may become noth- 
ing more than a gar- 
den of early potatoes 
and other vegetables 
for European con- 
sumption. The Span- 
ish Government is 
busy fortifying the 
headland called ‘* La 
Mola” upon the side 
of the strait toward 
Mahon, opposite the 
débris of the British 
works. It is certainly 
an important position, 
if one may first con- 
cede that the island 
itself is an important 
one. But there is a 
good deal of bathos in 
the idea of spending 
millions in defensive 
works for a little isl- 
and that may become 
nothing in the world 
but a market garden. 
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We have mentioned the talayots a3 objects 
likely to interest the visitor to Minorca, They 
are, indeed, the one strong attraction of the isl- 
and, though, perhaps, ‘‘ strong” only to anti- 
quaries and archeologists of great enthusiasm. 
The artist’s sketches sufficiently show the nature 
of the things. Speaking technically, they are 
prehistoric buildings which were in all probability 
the habitations of the primitive Minorcans. The 
monoliths and cromlechs which in certain in- 
stances (as in the Hostal group by Ciudadela, and 
the-Talat6é de Dalt in the engraving) accompany 
the talayots were doubtless connected with the 
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exercise of the religious rites of these ancients. 
Traces of subterranean buildings are also in exist- 
ence, of a size and roughness that seem rather 
to befit them as lairs for wild beasts than shelters 
for human beings even in the earliest stage of 
civilization, 

Ciudadela, the old capital of Minorea, in the 
extreme north of the island, is an excellent cen- 
tre for talayot hunting. The Nau de 'Tudons, 
as one of the most interesting of the buildings is 
called, is within an hour’s walk of the town. The 
word ‘nau ” may be a corruption of  navis,” in 
allusion to the shape of the talayot, which bears a 
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iard as to an Englishman. The fat, red- 
faced farmmaid who sent us so smilingly 
toward the talayot she called ‘* Nau de 
Tudons” may be completely exonerated 
from willful deceit or roguishness. None 











NAU DE TUDONS, CIUDADELA, 

“'Tu- 
seems to be a term merely indicative of the 
district in which it is built. Yet, though so near 
to Ciudadela, and though the country in this part 
of the island is flat and free from timber, this 
talayot is not easy to find. The writer and a 
friend strayed far in quest of it, and suffered 
much at the thorns and briers of a certain other 


certain resemblance to an inverted boat. 


’ 99 
dqdons 


talayot, which, after trespassing through two or 
three beanfields in hearty fruit, they contrived to 


scale and circumvent. The Minoreans are a 
civil, obliging people, and, therefore, willing 


enough to aid the stranger to the best of their 
ability. But their ability is limited. Save in 
the two towns, they do not speak Castilian, and 
their own dialect is almost as difficult to a Span- 


the less, her error might cost another 
antiquary his life, should he be less able 
to battle with thorns and briers and the 
rugged inchoate steps of the putative Nau de 
Tudons than we were. 

And now of the island of Ibiza, which is by far 
the least visited of the In the opinion 
of the writer, it is a land which has considerable 
features of interest to the traveler who will be 
content to forego a few of those creature comforts 
which both Majorea and Minorca are able to offer 
to the stranger. It has but a single hotel in the 
island, and that has a very mean and unpleasant 
situation close to the quay of the harbor (an in- 
closed bay almost as stagnant as a lagoon), where 


Jalearics. 


the sewage of the town of Ibiza, high above, oozes 
unaffectedly into the water. To the impartial 


observer it would seem that a prolonged stay in 
this little house (which, though Spanish, is quite 
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lacking in ceremony) could not but result in a 
typhus. In the hot months, moreover, the lagoon 
harbor sends fever germs abroad with fair lib- 
erality, so that the eight or ten doctors in the 
island (which, with Formentera, has a population 
of about 27,400) obtain a measure of that employ- 
ment which at other times they lack. 

Ibiza is about twenty-one miles in extreme 
length by about ten and a half in breadth. It is 
hilly throughout, but very fertile plains exist in 
the centre, and by the seaboard in the east and 
near the capital. These plains are famous for 
their production of almonds and figs. There are 
also orange gardens everywhere, and abundance 
of barley. In the vicinity of Ibiza town the plain 
has an especially pleasant appearance in spring, 
due to the many white houses set in the verdure, 
and the flutter of the fronds of palm trees above 
the roofs and the grain. For so small and com- 
paratively remote an island (it is about forty-five 
miles east of Alicante on the continent, and the 
same distance southwest of Majorea) the roads 


are very good. One may drive in one of the stiff 


little gigs of the country to the village of St. Juan 
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in the extreme north, St. Eulalia in the east, St. 
Antonio in the west, or the Saline in the extreme 
south. 

In the high town of Ibiza, behind the fortifica- 
tions, which (as the artist’s picture well shows) 
still exist in a surprising state of preservation, 
one sees more suggestion of Moorish architecture 
than in any other town of the Balearics, except, 
perhaps, Ciudadela in Minorea. ‘There are some 
truly admirable balconies to the white houses, 
with dainty symmetrical horseshoe arches, sup- 
ported on slim marble columns with elegant capi- 
tals. The town offers a hundred enticing sub- 
jects for the draughtsman. Its streets wind to 
and fro in their laborious ascent from the sea 
level to the governor’s palace upon the summit, 
and the mother church or cathedral. Some of 
the houses of the nobility are much as they were 
when their original masters built them soon after 
the conquest in 1235, and it is at least conjectural 
that they are the very dwellings of the Moors who 
were driven out of the town after a short but hot 
siege. . They are remarkable for their extreme 
simplicity, the elaborate heraldic bearings which 
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are set up over the portals being in piquant con- 
facade of white wall, 


dotted only with tiny prisonlike windows 


trast with the unadorned 
here 
and there. 

Asa people, he inhabitants of Ibiza are thought 
to be much less civilized than the Majorcans and 
the Minoreans. If it be so; one cannot wonder. 
Europe has had 
In ed 
peopie 


tions, 


less influence upon this island. 
ucation it is particularly backward, and its 
to 
They seem to be as fond of summary and 
prompt retaliation for wrongs as the Corsicans 
favorite with 
than 





full the throat of archaic supersti- 


are 


themselves. ‘The knife, too, is a 


them, murder being more common in Ibiza 
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in Majorca and Minorea put together. Especially 
ure they sensitive where the fair sex is concerned. 
their native ballads are as dolorous in 
tone and sense as the most curdling of the Cor- 


some of 
sican ** voceri.” These various characteristics have 
helped to give the Ibicenes a reputation that is, 
perl 


himself, 


laps, an injustice to them. Speaking for 
the writer found them as gentle-man- 
the inhabitants of the 
and to none of the islands does he 
look forward with greater pleasure to a visit. The 
total neglect of sanitary matters is the main draw- 
back to a stay in the capital, and neither medica- 
ments nor philosophy can quite atone for that. 


nered and courteous as 


other islands, 





CAVES OF 


PORTAL. 
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MARKHEIM. 


By Rospert 


“Yes,” said the dealer, ‘* our windfalls are of 
various kinds. Some customers are ignorant, 
and then I touch a dividend on my superior 
knowledge. Some are dishonest ”—and here he 
held up the candle, so that the light fell strongly 
on his visitor —‘‘and in that case,” he contin- 
ued, ‘*I profit by my virtue.” 

Markheim had but just entered from the day- 
light streets, and his eyes had not yet grown fa- 
miliar with the mingled shine and darkness in the 
shop. At these pointed words, and before the 
near presence of the flame, he blinked painfully 
and looked aside. 

The dealer chuckled. ‘* You come to me on 
Christmas Day,” he resumed, ‘‘ when you know 
that I am alone in my house, put up my shutters, 
and make a point of refusing business. Well, you 
will have to pay for that ; you will have to pay 
for my loss of time, when I should be balancing 
my books; you will have to pay, besides, for a 
kind of manner that I remark in you to-day very 
strongly. I am the essence of discretion, and ask 
no awkward questions ; but when a customer can- 
not look me in the eye he has to pay for it.” 
The dealer once more chuckled ; and then, chang- 
ing to his usual business voice, though still with 
a note of irony, ** You can give, as usual, a clear 
account of how you came into the possession of 
the object ?” he continued. ‘Still your uncle’s 
cabinet ? A remarkable collector, sir !” 

And the little pale, round-shouldered dealer 
stood almost on tiptoe, looking over the top of 
his gold spectacles, and nodding his head with 
every mark of disbelief. Markheim returned his 
gaze with one of great pity and a touch of horror. 

«This time,” said he, ‘you are in error. I 
have not come to sell, but to buy. I have no cu- 
rios to dispose of. My uncle’s cabinet is bare to 
the wainscot ; even were it still intact, I have 
doue well on the Stock Exchange, and should 
more likely add to it than otherwise, and my er- 
rand to-day is simplicity itself. I seek a Christ- 
mas present for a lady,” he continued, waxing 
more fluent as he struck into the speech he had 
prepared ; “and certainly I owe you every excuse 
for thus disturbing you upon so small a matter, 
but the thi g was neglected yesterday. I must 
produce my jittle compliment at dinner ; and, as 
you very well know, a rich marriage is not a thing 
to be neglected.” 

There followed a pause, during which the dealer 
seemed to weigh this statement incredulously. 
The ticking of many clocks among the curious 
lumber of the shop, and the faint rushing of the 
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cabs in a near thoroughfare, filled up the interval 
of silence. 

‘© Weli, sir,” said the dealer, *‘be it so. You 
are an old customer, after all ; and if, as you say, 
you have the chance of a good marriage, far be 
it from me to be an obstacle. Here is a nice 
thing for a lady now,” he went on, “ this hand 
glass—fifteenth century, warranted ; comes from 
a good collection, too, but I reserve the name, in 
the interests of my customer, who was, just like 
yourself, my dear sir, the nephew and sole heir 
of a remarkable collector.” 

The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry and 
biting voice, had stooped to take the object from 
its place; and, as he had done so, a shock had 
passed through Markheim—a start both of hand 
and foot, a sudden leap of many tumultuous pas- 
sions to the face. It passed as swiftly as it came, 
and left no trace beyond a certain trembling of 
the hand that now received the glass. 

‘© A glass,” he said, hoarsely, and then paused, 
and repeated it more clearly. ‘‘A glass? For 
Christmas ? Surely not !” 

** And why not ?” cried the dealer. 
a glass ?” 

Markheim was looking upon him with an inde- 
finable expression. 

** You ask me why not ?” he said. 
here—look in it-—look at yourself ! 
to see it ? 


“Why not 


** Why, look 
Do you like 
No! nor I—nor any man.” 

The little man had jumped back when Mark- 
heim had so suddenly confronted him with the 
mirror ; but now, perceiving there was nothing 
worse on hand, he chuckled. 

‘Your future lady, sir, must be pretty hard- 
favored,” said he. 

**T ask you,” said Markheim, ‘for a Christ- 
mas present, and you give me this—this damned 
reminder of years and sins and follies—this hand 
conscience! Did you mean it ? Had you a 
thought in your mind? Tell me. It will be 
better for you if you do. Come, tell me about 
yourself. I hazard a guess now that you are in 
secret a very charitable man ?” 

The dealer looked closely at his companion. It 
was very odd, Markheim did not appear to be 
langhing. There was something in his face like 
an eager sparkle of hope, but nothing of mirth. 

** What are you driving at ?” the dealer asked. 

** Not charitable ?” rejoined the other, gloom- 
ily. ‘* Not charitable ; not pious; not scrupu- 
lous; unloving, unbeloved ; a hand to get money, 
a safe to keep it. Is that all? Dear God, man, 
is that all ?” 

















**T will tell you what it is—” began the dealer, 
with some sharpness, and then broke off again 
into a chuckle. ‘* But I see this is a love match 
of yours, and you have been drinking the lady’s 
health.” 

“Ah!” cried Markheim, with a strange curi- 
osity. ‘Ah, have you been in love? Tell me 
about that ?” 

«*T 2?” cried 


had the time, 


the dealer. ‘Tin love? I never 
nor have I the time to-day for all 
this nonsense. Will you take the glass ?” 

‘‘Where is the hurry ?” returned Markheim. 
«Tt is very pleasant to stand here talking ; and 
life is so short and insecure that I would not 
hurry away from any pleasure — no, not even 
from so mild a one as this. We should rather 
cling, cling to what little we can get, like a man 
wt a cliff’s edge. Every second is a cliff, if you 
think upon it—a cliff a mile high—high enough, 
if we fall, to dash us out of every feature of hu- 
manity. lence it is best to talk pleasantly. 
Let us talk of each other; why should we wear 
this mask ? Let us be confidential. Who knows, 
we might become friends !” 

‘‘T have just one word to say to you,” said the 
dealer. ‘* Kither make your purchase or walk 
out of my shop !” 

‘True, true,” said Markheim. ‘ Enough fool- 
ing. To business. Show me something else.” 

The dealer stooped once more, this time to re- 
place the glass upon the shelf, his thin blond hair 
falling over his eyes as he did so. Markheim 
moved a little nearer, with one hand in the pocket 
of his greatcoat. He drew himself up, and filled 
his lungs; at the same time many different emo- 
tions were depicted together on his face—terror, 
horror and resolve, fascination and a physical re- 
pulsion ; and through a haggard lift of his upper 
lip his teeth looked out. 

‘*This, perhaps, may suit,” observed the dealer ; 
and then, as he began to rearise, Markheim bound- 
ed from behind upon his victim. ‘The long skew- 
erlike dagger flashed and fell. The dealer strug- 
gled like a hen, striking his temple on the shelf, 
and then tumbled on the floor in a heap. 

Time had some score of small voices in that 
shop—some stately and slow, as was becoming to 
their great age; others garrulous and hurried. 
All these told out the seconds in an intricate cho- 
rus of tickings. ‘Then the passage of a lad’s feet 
heavily running on the pavement broke in upon 
these smaller voices, and startled Markheim into 
the consciousness of his surroundings. He looked 
about him awfully. The candle stood on the 
counter, its flame solemnly wagging in a draught; 
and by that inconsiderable movement the whole 
room was filled with noiseless bustle and kept 
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heaving like the sea; the tall shadows nodding, 
the gross blots of darkness swelling and dwindling 
as with respiration, the faces of the portraits and 
the china gods changing and wavering like images 
in water. ‘The inner door stood ajar, and peered 
into that leaguer of shadows with a long slit of 
daylight like a pointing finger. 

From these fear-stricken rovings Markheim’s 
eyes returned to the body of his victim, where it 
lay both humped and sprawling, incredibly small 
and strangely meaner than in life. In these poor, 
miserly clothes, in that ungainly attitude, the 
dealer lay like so much sawdust. Markheim had 
feared to see it, and lo! it was nothing. And 
yet, as he gazed, this bundie of old clothes and 
pool of blood began to find eloquent voices. 
There it must lie; there was none to work the 
cunning hinges or direct the miracle of locomo- 
tion—there it must lie till it wasfound. Found! 
ay,and then ? Then would this dead flesh lift up 
a cry that would ring over England, and fill the 
world with the echoes of pursuit. Ay, dead or 
not, this was still the enemy. ‘** Time was that 
when the brains were out,’” he thought ; and the 
first word struck into his mind. ‘Time, now that 
the deed was accom plished—time, which had closed 
for the victim, had become instant and moment- 
ous for the slayer. 

The thought was yet in his mind, when, first 
one and then another, with every variety of pace 
und voice—one deep as the bell from a cathedral 
turret, another ringing on its treble notes the 
prelude of a waltz—the clocks began to strike the 
hour of three in the afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues in 
that dumb chamber staggered him. He began to 
bestir himself, going to and fro with the candle, 
beleaguered by shadows, startled to the soul by 
chance reflections. In many rich mirrors, some 
of home design, some fyom Venice or Amsterdam, 
he saw his face repeated and repeated, as it were 
an army of spies. His own eyes met and detected 
him; and the sound of his own steps, lightly as 
they fell, vexed the surrounding quiet ; and still, 
as he continued to fill his pockets, his mind ac- 
cused him, with a sickening iteration, of the 
thousand faults of his design. He should have 
chosen a more quiet hour; he should have pre- 
pared an alibi; he should not have used a knife ; 
he should have Leen more cautious, and only 
bound and gagged the dealer, and not killed him ; 
he should have been more bold and killed the 
servant also; he should have done all things 
otherwise : poignant regrets, weary, incessant toil- 
ing of the mind to change what was unchange- 
able, to plan what was now useless, to be the 
architect of the irrevocable past. Meanwhile, and 
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behind all this activity, brute terrors, like the 
scurrying of rats in a deserted attic, filled the 
more of his brain with riot; 
the hand of the constable would fall heavily on 
his shoulder, and his nerves would jerk like a 
hooked fish ; or he beheld, in galloping defile, the 
dock, the prison, the gallows and the black coffin. 

Terror of the people in the street sat down be- 
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fore his mind like a besieging army. It was impos- 
sible, he thought, but that a rumor of the struggle 
must have reached their ears and set on edge their 
curiosity ; and now, in all the neighboring houses, 
he divined them sitting motionless and with up- 
lifted ear—solitary people, condemned to spend 
Christmas dwelling alone on memories of the 
past, and now startlingly recalled from that ten- 
der exercise ; happy family parties, struck into 
silence round the table, the mother still with 
raised finger : every degree and age and humor, 
but all, by their own hearths, prying and heark- 
ening and weaving the rope that was to hang 
him. Sometimes it seemed to him he could not 
move too softly ; the clink of the tall Bohemian 
goblets rang loudly like a bell; and, 
alarmed by the bigness of the ticking, he was 
tempted to stop the clocks. And then, again, 
with a swift transition of his terrors, the very 
silence of the place appeared a source of peril, and 
a thing to strike and freeze the passer-by ; and he 
would step more boldly, and bustle aloud among 
the contents of the shop, and imitate, with elab- 
orate bravado, the movements of a busy man at 
case in his own house. 

sut he was now so pulled about by different 
alarms that, while one portion of his mind was 
still alert and cunning, another trembled upon 
the brink of lunacy. One hallucination in par- 
ticular took a strong hold on his credulity. The 
neighbor hearkening with white face beside his 
window, the passer-by arrested by a horrible sur- 
mise on the pavement—these could at worst sus- 
pect, they could not know; through the brick 
walls and shuttered windows only sounds could 
penetrate. But here, within the house, was he 
alone? He knew he was; he had watched the 
servant set forth sweethearting, in her poor best, 
‘out for the day” written in every ribbon and 
smile. Yes, he was alone, of course ; and yet, in 
the bulk of empty house above him, he could 
surely hear a stir of delicate footing—he was 
surely conscious, inexplicably conscious, of some 
presence. Ay, surely ; to every room and corner 
of the house his imagination followed it ; and now 
it was a faceless thing, and yet had eyes to see 
with ; and again it was a shadow of himself ; and 
yet again behold the image of the dead dealer, re- 
inspired with cunning and hatred. 
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At times, with a strong effort, he would glance 
at the open door, which still seemed to repel his 
The house was tall, the skylight small and 
dirty, the day blind with fog; and the light that 
filtered down to the ground story was exceedingly 
faint, and showed dimly on the threshold of the 
shop. And yet, in that strip of doubtful bright- 
ness, did there not hang wavering a shadow ? 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a very jovial 
gentleman began to beat with a staff on the shop 
door, accompanying his blows with shouts and 
railleries in which the dealer was continually called 
But no! he lay quite still; he 
was fled away far beyond earshot of these blows and 
shoutings; he was sunk beneath seas of silence, 
and his name, which would once have caught his 
notice above the howling of a storm, had become 
an empty sound. And presently the jovial gen- 
tleman desisted from his knocking and departed. 

Ifere was a broad hint to hurry what remained 
to be done, to get forth from this accusing neigh- 
borhood, to plunge into a bath of London multi- 
tudes, and to reach, on the other side of day, that 
haven of safety and apparent innocence—his bed. 
One visitor had come; at any moment another 
might follow, and be more obstinate. ‘T'o have 
done the deed, and yet not to reap the profit, 
would be too abhorrent a failure. ‘The money, 
that was now Markheim’s concern; and as a 
means to that, the keys. 

Ife glanced over his shoulder at the open door, 
where the shadow was still lingering and shiver- 
ing; and with no conscious repugnance of the 
mind, yet with a tremor of the belly, he drew 
near the body of his victim. The human char- 
acter had quite departed. Like a suit half stuffed 
with bran, the limbs lay scattered, the trunk 
doubled, on the floor ; and yet the thing repelled 
him. Although so dingy and inconsiderable to 
the eye, he feared it might have more significance 
to the touch. Ile took the body by the shoulders, 
and turned it on its back. It was strangely light 
and supple, and the limbs, as if they had been 
broken, fell into the oddest postures. The face 
was robbed of all-expression ; but it was as pale 
as wax, and shockingly smeared with blood about 
one temple. That was, for Markheim, the one 
displeasing circumstance. It carried him back, 
upon the instant, to a certain fair day in a fisher’s 
village : a gray day, a piping wind, a crowd upon 
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the street, the blare of brasses, the booming of 
drums, the nasal voice of a ballad singer; and a 
boy going to and fro, buried over head in the 
crowd and divided between interest and fear, un- 
til, coming out upon the chief place of concourse, 
he beheld a booth and a great screen with pict- 
ures, dismally designed, garishly colored ; Brown- 
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rigg with her apprentice; the Mannings with 
their murdered guest; Weare in the death grip 
of Thurtell; and a score, besides, of famous 
crimes. The thing was as clear as an illusion: 
he was once again that little boy; he was looking 
once again, and with the same sense of physical 


revolt, at these vile pictures ; he was still stunned 
by the thumping of the drums. A bar of that 
day’s music returned upon his memory; and at 
that, for the first time, a qualm came over him, a 
breath of nausea, a sudden weakness of the joints, 
which he must instantly resist and conquer. 
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Iie judged it more prudent to confront than to 
flee from these considerations ; looking the more 
hardily in the dead face, bending his mind to re- 
alize the nature and greatness of his crime. So 
little a while ago that face had moved with every 
change of sentiment, that pale mouth had spoken, 
that body had been all on fire with governable en- 
ergies ; and now, and by his act, that piece of life 
had been arrested, as the horologist, with inter- 
jected finger, arrests the beating of the clock. So 
he reasoned in vain; he could rise to no more re- 
morseful consciousness; the same heart that 
liad shuddered before the painted effigies of crime 
looked on its reality unmoved. At best, he felt 
a gleam of pity for one who had been endowed in 
vain with all those faculties that can make the 
world a garden of enchantment, one who had 
never lived, and was now dead ; but of penitence, 
no, not a tremor. 

With that, shaking himself clear of these con- 
siderations, he found the keys, and advanced to- 
ward the open door of the shop. Outside it had 
begun to rain smartly, and the sound of the 
shower upon the roof had banished silence. Like 
some dripping cavern, the chambers of the house 
were haunted by an incessant echoing, which 
filled the ear and mingled with the ticking of the 
clocks; and, as Markheim approached the door, 
he seemed to hear, in answer to his own cautions 
tread, the steps of another foot withdrawing up 
the stair. The shadow still palpitated loosely on 
the threshold. He threw a ton’s weight of re- 
solve upon his muscles, and drew back the door. 

The faint, foggy daylight glimmered dimly on 
the bare floor and stairs; on the bright suit of 
armor \posted, halbert in hand, upon the landing ; 
and on the dark wood carvings and framed pict- 
ures that hung against the yellow panels of the 
wainscot. So loud was the beating of the rain 
throngh all the house that, in Markheim’s ears, 
it began to be distinguished into many different 
sounds. Footsteps and sighs, the tread of regi- 
ments marching in the distance, the chink of 
money in the counting, and the creaking of doors 
held stealthily ajar, appeared to mingle with the 
patter of the drops upon the cupola and the gush- 
ing of the water in the pipes. The sense that he 
was not alone grew upon him to the verge of mad- 
ness. On every side he was haunted and begirt 
by presences. He heard them moving in the up- 
per chambers ; from the shop he heard the dead 
man getting to his legs ; and as he began, with a 
great effort, to mount the stairs, feet fled quietly 
before him, and followed stealthily behind. If 
he were but deaf, he thought, how tranquilly he 
would possess his sonl! And then again, and 
hearkening with ever-fresh attention, he blessed 


himself for that unresting sense which held the 
outposts and stood a trusty sentinel upon his life. 
His head turned continually on his neck ; his 
eyes, which seemed starting from their orbits, 
scouted on every side, and on every side were 
half rewarded as with the tail of something name- 
less vanishing. The four and twenty steps to the 
first floor were four and twenty agonies. 

On the first story the doors stood ajar, three 
of them like three ambushes, shaking his nerves 
like the throats of cannon. He could never again, 
he felt, be sufficiently immured and fortified from 
men’s observing eves ; he longed to be home, girt 
in by walls, buried among bedclothes, and invisi- 
ble to all but God. And at that thought he won- 
dered a little, recolleeting tales of other murder- 
ers and the fear they were said to entertain of 
heavenly avengers. It was not so, at least, with 
him. He feared the laws of nature, lest, in their 
callous and immutable procedure, they should 
preserve some damning evidence of his crime. 
Ile feared tenfold more, with a slavish, supersti- 
tious terror, some scission in the continuity of 
man’s experience, some willful illegality of nature. 
He played a game of skill, depending on the rules, 
calenlating consequence from cause ; and what if 
nature, as the defeated tyrant overthrew the chess- 
board, should break the mold of their succession ? 
The like had befallen Napoleon (so writers said) 
when the winter changed the time of its appear- 
ance. The like might befall Markheim : the solid 
walls might become transparent, and reveal his 
doings like those of bees in a glass hive; the stout 
planks might yield under his foot like quick- 
sands, and detain him in their clutch. Ay, and 
there were soberer accidents that might destroy 
him: if, for instance, the house should fall and 
imprison him beside the body of his victim ; or 
the house next door should fly on fire, and the 
firemen invade him from all sides. ‘These things 
he feared ; and, in a sense, these things might be 
called the hands of God reached forth against sin, 
but abont God Himself he was at ease: his act 
was doubtless exceptional, but so were his excuses, 
which God knew; it was there, and not among 
men, that he felt sure of justice. 

When he had got safe into the drawing room, 
and shut the door behind him, he was aware of a 
respite from alarms. The room was quite dis- 
mantled, uncarpeted besides, and strewn with 
packing cases and incongruous furniture ; several 
great pier glasses, in which he beheld himself at 
varions angles, like an actor on a stage; many 
pictures, framed and unframed, standing with 
their faces to the wall; a fine Sheraton side- 
board, a cabinet of marquetry, and a great old 
bed, with tapestry hangings. The windows opened 
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to the floor; but, by great good fortune, tie 
lower part of the shutters had been closed, and 
this concealed him from the neighbors. Here, 
then, Markheim drew in a packing case before 
the cabinet, and began to search among the keys, 
It was a long business, for there were many ; and 
it was irksome, besides; for, after all, there 
might be nothing in the cabinet, and time was 
on the wing. 

But the closeness of the occupation sobered 
him. With the tail of his eye he saw the door 
—even glanced at it from time to time direct- 
ly, like a besieged commander pleased to verify 
the good estate of his defenses; but, in truth, he 
was at peace. The rain falling in the street 
sounded natural and pleasant. Presently, on the 
other side, the notes of a piano were wakened to 
the music of a hymn, and the voices of many 
children took up the air and words. Tow stately, 
how comfortable was the melody! How fresh the 
youthful voices! Markheim gave ear to it smil- 
ingly as he sorted ont the keys, and his mind was 
thronged with answerable ideas and images : 
churehgoing children and the pealing of the 
high organ; children afield, bathers by the 
brookside, ramblers on the brambly common, 
kitefliers in the windy and cloud-navigated sky ; 
and then, at another cadence of the hymn, back 
again to church, and the somnolence of summer 
Sundays, and the high, genteel voice of the par- 
son (which he smiled a little to recall), and the 
painted Jacobean tombs, and the dim lettering 
of the Ten Commandments in the chancel. 

And as he sat thus, at once busy and absent, he 
was startled to his feet. <A flash of ice, a flash of 
fire, a bursting gush of blood, went over him, and 
then he stood transfixed and thrilling. A step 
mounted the stair slowly and steadily, and pres- 
ently a hand was jaid upon the knob, and the 
lock clicked and the door opened. 

Fear held Markheim in a vise. What to ex- 
pect he knew not, whether the dead man walk- 
ing, or the official ministers of human justice, or 
some chance witness blindly stumbling in to con- 
sign him to the gallows; but when a face was 
thrust into the aperture, glanced round the room, 
looked at him, nodded and smiled as if in friendly 
recognition, and then withdrew again, and the 
door closed behind it, his fear broke loose from 
his control in a hoarse cry. At the sound of this 
the visitant returned. 

** Did you call me ?” he asked, pleasantly ; and 
with that he entered the room and closed the 
door behind him. 

Markheim stood and gazed at him with all his 
eyes. Perhaps there was a film upon his sight, 
but the outlines of the newcomer seemed to 


change and waver like those of the idols in the 
wavering candlelight of the shop; and at times 
he thought he knew him, and at times he thought 
he bore a likeness to himself, and always, like a 
lump of living terror, there lay in his bosom the 
conviction that this thing was not of the earth 
and not of God, 

And yet the creature had a strange air of the 
commonplace as he stood looking on Markheim 
with a smile; and when he added, “ You are 
looking for the money, I believe ?” 
of everyday politeness. 

Markheim made no answer. 

**T should warn you,” resumed the other, 
**that the maid has left her sweetheart earlier 
than usual, and will soon be here. If Mr. Mark- 
heim be found in this house I need not describe 
to him the consequences.” 

‘© You know me ?” cried the murderer. 

The visitor smiled. 

“You have long been a favorite of mine,” he 
said, “and I have long observed and often sought 
to help you.” 

“What are you?” cried Markheim: ‘the 
devil ?” 

‘* What I may be,” returned the other, ‘* cannot 
affect the service I propose to render you.” 

‘Tt can!” cried Markheim; ‘it does! Be 
helped by you? No, never; not by you! Yon 
do not know me yet; thank God you do not 
know me !” 

“IT know you,” replied the visitant, with a 
sort of kind severity, or, rather, firmness. ‘I 
know you to the soul.” 

** Know me!’ cried Markheim. ‘* Who can do 
so? My life is but a travesty and slander on my- 
self. 1 have lived to belie my nature. All men 
do; all men are better than this disguise that 
grows about and stifles them. You see each 
dragged away by life, ike one whom bravos have 
seized and muffled in acloak. If they had their 
own control—if you could see their faces—they 
would be altogether different, they would shine 
out for heroes and saints! I am worse than 
most; myself is more overlaid; my excuse is 
known to me and God. But, had I the time, I 
could disclose myself.” 

“To me ?” inquired the visitant. 

«“T'o you before all,” returned the murderer. 
‘‘T supposed you were intelligent. I thonght— 
since you exist—you would prove a reader of the 
heart ; and yet you would propose to judge me by 
myacts! ‘Think of it; my acts! I was born and 
I have lived in a land of giants; giants have 
dragged me by the wrists since I was born out of 
my mother—the giants of Circumstance, And 
you would judge me by my acts! But can you 
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not look within? Can you not understand that 
evil is hateful to me? Can you not see within 
me the clear writing of conscience, never blurred 
by any willful sophistry, although too often dis- 
regarded ? Can you not read me for a thing that 
surely must be common as humanity—the unwill- 
ing sinner 7” 

‘** All this is very feelingly expressed,” was the 
reply, “but it regards me not. These points of 
consistency are beyond my province, and I care 
not in the least by what compulsion you may have 
been dragged away, so that you are but carried in 
the right direction. But time flies; the servant 
delays, looking in the faces of the crowd and at 
the pictures on the hoardings, but still she keeps 
moving nearer; and, remember, it is as if the 
gallows itself was striding toward you through 
the Christmas streets! Shall I help you—I, who 
know all ? Shall I tell you where to find the 
money ?” 

‘* For what price ?” asked Markheim. 

‘*]T offer you the service for a Christmas gift,” 
returned the other. 

Markheim could not refrain from smiling with 
a kind of bitter triumph. 
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** No,” said he, “I will take nothing at your 
hands. If I were dying of thirst, and it was your 
hand that put the pitcher to my lips, I should 
find the courage to refuse. It may be credulous, 
but I will do nothing to commit myself to evil.” 

**T have no objection to.a deathbed repent- 
ance,” observed the visitant. 

‘* Because you disbelieve its efficacy,” said 
Markheim. 

**T do not say so,” returned the other ; * but I 
look on these things from a different side, and 
when the life is done my interest falls. The man 
has lived to serve me, to spread black looks unde? 
the color of religion, or to sow tares in the wheat- 
field, as you do, in a course of weak compliance 
with desire. Now that he draws so near his de- 
liverance, he can add but one act of service—to 
repent, to die smiling, and thus to build up in 
confidence and hope the more timorous of my sur- 
viving followers. I am not so hard a master. 
Try me. Accept my help. Please yourself in 
life as you have done hitherto ; please yourself 
more amply, spread your elbows at the board ; 
and when the night begins to fall and the cur- 
tains to be drawn, I tell you, for your greater 

comfort, that you will find it even easy 
~ te compound your quarrel with your 
conscience, and to make «# truckling 
peace with God. I came but now from 
such-a deathbed, and the room was full 
of sincere mourners, listening to the 
man’s last words; and when I looked 
into that face, which had been set as a 
flint against mercy, I found it smiling 
with hope.” 

** And do you, then, suppose me such 
a creature ?” asked Markheim. ‘ Do 
you think I have no more generous as- 
pirations than to sin and sin and sin, 
and, at the last, sneak into heaven ? 
My heart rises at the thought. Is this, 
then, your experience of mankind ? or 
is it because you find me with red hands 
that you presume such baseness ? and 
is this crime of murder indeed so im- 
pious as to dry up the very springs of 
good ?” 

‘“Murder is to me no special cate- 
gory,” replied the other. ‘* All sins are 
murder, even as all life is war. I behold 
your race, like starving mariners on a 
raft, plucking crusts out of the hands 
of famine and feeding on each other's 
lives. I follow sins beyond the moment 
ry of their acting; I find in all that the 
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last consequence is death, and, to my 
eyes, the pretty maid who thwarts her 


























































mother with such taking graces upon a ques- 
tion of a ball drips no less visibly with human 
gore than such a murderer as yourself. Do I say 
that I follow sins? I follow virtues also; they 
differ not by the thickness of a nail, they are both 
scythes for the reaping angel of Death. Evil, for 
which I live, consists not in action but in charac- 
ter. The bad man is dear to me—not the bad 
act, whose fruits, if we could follow them far 
enough down the hurtling cataract of the ages, 
might yet be found more blessed than those of 
the rarest virtues ; and it is not because you have 
killed a dealer, but because you are Markheim, 
that I offer to forward your escape.” 

**T will lay my heart open to you,” answered 
Markheim. ‘* This crime on which you find me 
is my last. On my way to it I have learned 
many lessons; itself is a lesson—a momentous 
lesson. Hitherto I have been driven with revolt 
to what I would not; I was a bond slave to poy- 
erty, driven and scourged. There are robust virt- 
ues that can stand in these temptations ; mine 
was not so. I had a thirst of pleasure ; but to- 
day, and out of this deed, I pluck both warning 
and riches—both the power and a fresh resolve 
to be myself. I become in all things a free actor 
in the world ; I begin to see myself all changed, 
these hands the agents of good, this heart at 
peace. Something comes over me out of the 
past ; something of what I have dreamed on Sab- 
bath evenings to the sound of the church organ, 
of what I forecast when I shed tears over noble 
books, or talked, an innocent child, with my 
mother. There lies my life: I have wandered a 
few years, but now I see once more my city of 
destination.” 

** You are to use this money on the Stock Ex- 
change, I think ?” remarked the visitor. ‘ And 
there, if I mistake not, you have already lost some 
thousands ?” 

“Ah,” said Markheim, ‘* but this time I have 
a sure thing 1” 

‘This time, again, you will lose,” replied the 
Visitor, quietly. 

“Ah, but I keep back the half !” cried Mark- 
heim. 

‘* That also you will lose,” said the other. 

The sweat started on Markheim’s brow. 

““Well, then, what matter ?” he exclaimed. 
‘Say it be lost—say I am plunged again in pov- 
erty—shall one part of me, and that the worse, 
continue until the end to override the better ? 
Evil and good run strong in me, haling me both 
ways. do not love the one thing; I love all. I 
can conceive great deeds, renunciations, martyr- 
doms ; and, though I be fallen to such a crime 
as murder, pity is no stranger to my thoughts. I 
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‘THE SHARP NOTE OF THE DOOR BELL 
RANG THROUGH THE HOUSE,” 


pity the poor; who knows their trials better than 
myself? I pity and help them ; I prize love—I 
love honest laughter ; there is no good thing nor 
true thing on earth but I love it from my heart. 
And are my vices only to direct my life, and my 
virtues to lie without effect, like some passive 
lumber of the mind? Not so; good also is a 
spring of acts.” 

But the visitant raised his finger. 

** Por six and thirty years that you have been 
in this world,” said he, ‘* through many changes 
of fortune and varieties of humor, I have watched 
you steadily fall. Fifteen years ago you would 
have started at a theft. Only three years back 
you would have blenched at the name of murder. 
Is there any crime, is there any cruelty or mean- 
ness, from which you still recoil ?—five years 
from now I shall detect you in the act! Down- 
ward, downward lies your way ; nor can anything 
but death avail to stop you.” 

‘Tt is true,” Markheim said, huskily, ‘‘ I have 
in some degree complied with evil. But it is so 
with all: the very saints, in the mere exercise of 
living, grow less dainty, and take on the tone of 
their surroundings.” 

‘‘T will propownd to you one simple question,” 
said the other ; ‘‘and as you answer, I shall read 
to you your moral horoscope. You have grown 
in many things more lax—possibly you do right 
to be so—and, on any account, it is the same 
with all men; but, granting that, are you in any 
one particular, however trifling, more difficult to 
please with your own conduct, or ao you go in all 
things with a looser rein ?” 
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‘Tn any one ?” repeated Markheim, with an an- 
guish of consideration. ‘* No,” he added, with 
despair, ‘‘in none! I have gone down in all.” 

«‘Then,” said the visitor, ‘‘ content yourself 
with what you are, for you will never change ; 
and the words of your part on this stage are irrev- 
ocably written down.” 

Markheim stood for a long while silent, and 
indeed it was the visitor who first broke the 
silence, 

‘““That being so,” he said, shall I show you 
the money ?” 

‘© And grace ?” cried Markheim. 

“Hiave vou not tried it ?” returned the other. 
‘Two or three years ago did I not see you on 
the platform of revival meetings, and was not 
vour voice the loudest in the hymn ?” 

‘It is true,” said Markheim; ‘‘and I see 
clearly what remains for me by way of duty. I 
thank vou for these lessons from my soul. My 
eyes are opened, and I behold myself at last for 
what I am.” 

At this moment the sharp note of the door bell 
rang through the house; and the visitant, as 
though this were some concerted signal for which 
he had been waiting, changed at once in his de- 
fnenanor, 

“The maid!” he eried. ‘‘ She has returned, 
#3 I forewarned you, and there is now before you 
one more difficalt passage. Her master, you must 
say, is ill; vou must let her in, with an assured 
but rather serious countenance—no smiles, no 
overacting, and I promise you success ! Once the 
girl within, and the door closed, the same dexter- 
ity that has already rid you of the dealer will 
relieve vou of this last danger in your path. 
Thenceforward you have the whole evening—the 
whole night, if needful—to ransack the treasures 


of the house and to make good your safety. This 
is help that comes to you with the mask of dan- 
ger. Up!” he cried; ‘‘up, friend; your life 
hangs trembling in the scales. Up, and act!” 

Markheim steadily regarded his counselor. 

“If I be condemned to evil acts,” he said, 
‘‘there is still one door of freedom open—I can 
cease from action. If my life be an ill thing I 
ean lay it down. Though I be, as you say truly, 
at the beck of every small temptation, I can yet, 
by one decisive gesture, place myself beyond the 
reach of all. My love of good is damned to bar- 
renness ; it may, and let it be! But I have still 
my hatred of evil; and from that, to vour galling 
disappointment, von shall see that I can draw 
both energy and courage.” 

The features of the visitor began to undergo a 
wonderful and lovely change: they brightened 
and softened with a tender triumph, and, even as 
they brightened, faded and dislimned ; but Mark- 
heim did not pause to watch or understand the 
transformation. He opened the door, and went 
downstairs very slowly, thinking to himself. His 
past went soberly before him; he beheld it as it 
was, ugly and strenuous like a dream, random 
as chance-medley—a scene of defeat. Life, as he 
thus reviewed it, tempted him no longer; but on 
the further side he perceived a quiet haven for 
his bark. He paused in the passage, and looked 
into the shop, where the candle still burned by 
the dead body. It was strangely silent. Thoughts 
of the dealer swarmed into*his mind as he stood 
gazing; and then the bell once more broke out 
into impatient clamor. 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold 
with something like a smile. 

‘You had better go for the police,” said he ; 
‘«T have killed your master.” 


A POET'S CHRISTMAS IN JUDALA. 


By CHARLES EDWARD BARNs. 


‘THE seven wise men of Islam are assembled. 

In the very centre of the wide mosaic court be- 
fore the grand Mosque of Omar they are: seated 
in asemicircle—beard-lengthened faces, calm and 
severe, types of the prophet,. whose vigorous, 
bronze outlines silhouette against the warm tones 
of the marble portals and the sculptured lattice. 
Standing before them, with feet unsandaled and 
his youthful countenance crowned with a turban 
of azure, the young poet of the Faithful faces his 
stern examiners. Motionless, with his two hands 
clasping before him a spray of the sacred lily, 
there is a strange spiritual illumination in that 


portraiture of the bard of the wilderness, wild- 
eyed and innocent; and there is a tremor in the 
low, suppliant voice as he salutes the wise men in 
the name of Allah. 

‘© men of the true faith, what will ye that I do 
to prove myself worthy to be named your psalm- 
ist ? Command me !” 

Then the great imaum lifts his voice like the 
oracle. 

«Thou hast come, O friend, from far Beit ’Ur, 
and art the son of a people renowned through all 
Islam for their piety and their soldierly zeal. 
Thou wouldst be our poet; it is well. But thou 

















must know, O bard, that the religion of Allah is 
the creed of the fighter. That he who would 
merit the applause of sheik and follower must 
fire their hearts with the zeal of the warrior, must 
steep their souls in the unholy blood of the 
giaour, thrilling their inmost lives with the 
poetry of the sword and the firelock. Go forth, 
then, thou chosen of Allah, and prove thy birth- 
right true. For to-morrow is the infidels’ feast 
day—even that which is called Christmas. Go, 
watch the heathen at his feast, then return and 
let loose thy thunderbolt in their scorn and de- 
So 
will the prophet be pleased, and send one of his 


rision, till their very temple walls tremble. 


chosen angels to guide and commend thy foot- 
Go forth, O bard 
of Islam, and be the voice of the true God and 
of Mohammed, Iiis prophet, within you. So 


be it! 


steps to the end of thy days. 


Then all the wise men arose, and spreading 
their outer garments before them, faced the holy 
city of the south, and fell even upon their fore- 
heads in divine trancee—‘ Allah-lht-akbar ! Allah- 
hti-akbar!” God is great. And the sun went 
down over the hills beyond the flowing Kidron, 
even while the holy dervishes were rapt in prayer. 
And it was Christmas Eve in Judea. 

There were yet but two bands of crimson along 
the horizon over the towers of Bethlehem when 
the young Moslem poet arose from his couch and 
went out upon the terrace to pray. The voice of 
the city was as yet a faint murmuring below him, 
and only the pilgrim tents beyond the Jaffa Gate 
were astir with life. The still stars of heaven 
seemed to hang low in the clear vault above him 
as he raised his eyes in morning invocation, as if 
earth were indeed nearer paradise than was her 
ancient custom. The air was chill, and the stones 
of the terrace were frosten to the feet of the peni- 
tent; and as he swept his eyes toward Mecca 
there was a shudder in the calm voice which 
prayed the Giver of all good gifts for valiance, for 
words of fire, for poison shafts of satire, for the 
cruelty of the savage and the persuasion of woman 
that his great heroic might win converts to Is- 
lam. Oh, that he should prove his birthright ere 
the sun set upon the infidels’ feast day, and Allah 
be glorified in his achievement! Then he arose, 
nursing within him this false wrath, this labored 
malice, and so descended into the whirl of the 
solemn city of Jerusalem, framing a mocking 
prelude as he passed. 

It was full dawn, and the glory of the day was 
come as the young psalmist entered the beautiful 
city of Bethlehem amid the peals of joyous bells 
and the chants of the praisegiving pilgrims. The 
scene was indeed impressive, and many a time the 
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poet paused to look upon some group of striking 
interest, listening to the many tongues which 
nevertheless spoke the same tender exultation, 
From all the earth were the pilgrims assembled : 
Greeks from bevond the Aegean; Russians from 
beyond the Bosphorus ; Copts from beyond the 
desert, and Carmelites from beyond Galilee; 
while intermingling there were the women of 
Bethlehem with their strange sad beauty more 
impressive with the wreathing head veil, like so 
many brides on the day of their nuptials. Every- 
where were joy, hand claspings and welcome, and 
everywhere those faces illumined with a celestial 
inner light, till the voung Moslem began to won- 
der alond : ** What manner of heathen may these 
such peace and spiritual exaltation 
from strange doctrines ? Surely Allah must be 
Then he passed into the Church of the 
Nativity with trembling steps. 

If the narrow streets of the ancient city ap- 
peared to him like long wreaths of human gar- 
lands in the morning light, what was his thought 
when the solemn and impressive spell of the holy 
sanctuary burst upon the stranger heart with deep 
reverential awakening ? naves, all 
hung with priceless golden lamps and jeweled of- 
ferings of rich penitents, were heavy with sweet 
incense; and the grand organ and thousand- 
mouthed chorus sent forth peal on peal-—deep 
cannonadings of melody. Little children ran 
hither and thither, terrified with the austere 
pageant of praise, and the Moslem poet’s heart 
was benumbed with the surprises of this Christ- 
mas jubilee—this holy outbursting of the souls of 
prince and peasant in unison—and he marveled. 
He forgot all his resolves—forgot that he was sent 
hither to scoff, to watch the pagan giaour at his 
heathen rites that he might fire his people with 
his scorn of the Christian on his holy feast day, 
and move them to aggression. Overmastered by 
the great dream, the poet turned away just asa 
priest of a holy order touched him. 

‘‘T perceive that you are not one of us, O 
stranger,” the latter murmured, ‘* Nevertheless, 
in the name of the one God and ‘of Him this day 
reborn to us, I bless thee !” 

And with this blessing upon him from an ene- 
inv’s lips, choking with a great fear, the young 
poet stole into the light of day, and with solemn 
footsteps followed down the highway by Rachel’s 
‘Tomb into the Valley of Rephaim toward Jerusa- 
lem. 

‘© Oh, what, then, was this religion which made 
men so far forget the letter in the spirit of the 
law as to bless a Moslem ? Surely Allah must be 
there!” And that tender blessing pricked his 
heart till it seemed bleeding, and from the wound 


be, finding 


here !” 


The colossal 
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all his malice and asper- 
ity, born of the flesh and 
ripened in the faith, flow- 
ed away. 

For all that livelong day 
the young poet wandered 
among the haunts of the 
rejoicing Christian along 
the Via Dolorosa, and 
everywhere re-echoed that 
same exnitation, that 
same sweet invocation, 
‘* Peace on earth, good 
will toward men!” It 
was cried aloud from the Tower of David to 
all who entered at the Jaffa Gate ; it was lisped 
even by the little leper child whose blanched face 
upturned to him at the wayside in the Valley of 
Hiinnom ; it came in thunders of music through 
the incense-breathing chancels of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, where the poet saw represen- 
tatives of six hundred millions of the worid’s 
people bound up in its sweet and simple inspira- 
tion. It was written upon the faces of priest and 
peasant as the poet tarried thoughtfully in the 
Giarden of Gethsemane under the very olives of 
the Christ’s place of prayer; by the Tomb of 
Mary; by the Rock of the Ascension ; and then, 
are the day was far gone, the young poet sat upon 
a ledge at the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
and pondered long upon the sweet mystery of all 
he had heard and seen. Now he turned his eyes 
over the wilderness toward the Dead Sea which 
lay like a sleeping babe in the embrace of mount- 
ains, and the picture repeated the biessing upon 
him. Then tenderiy he reviewed the sacred city 
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across the Kidron, majestic and austere upon its 
twelve-times ruin, and it spoke of a presence 
within him far, far beyond the mind of man. 
Then the young poet became a poet in very truth 
—no longer the poet of a sect, a creed, a nation, 
aclime; but in the glory of that Christmas Day 
made the true poct of Allah—the world poet, and 
of all eternity. O glorious revealment! divine 
burst of celestial light into the heart of genius! 
Ile was no longer one of a single band, but 
one of all the earth; and the God within had 
triumphed over all. And so, even there upon the 
Mount of Olives, the great poet poured forth his 
heart’s blood into numbers—ay, even t#l the set 

















A POET'S 
of sun he sat in solemn travail with the great 
dream within, like one in a trance who perceives 
not where the confines of earth end and paradise 
begins—the mortal merging the infinite. Then 
at mid of night of that eventful day of the Chris- 
tian feast he passed into the city across the valley, 
murmuring, again and again: ‘* Peace on earth, 
good will toward men !” 

At high noon on the morrow the wise men of 
Islam were assembled at the fountain side before 
the Dome of the Rock, which is called Kubbet 
es-Sukhrah. By the Gate of the Chain the poet 
now entered into their midst, saluting: ‘* Allah 
be with you, O wise men of the faith! Iere, 
then, is the work which I pray shall make me 
worthy to champion not only the ereed of the 
noble Koran, but of all that is good and accepta- 
ble in the sight of the true God wno is no re- 
specter of persons !” 

Then the wise men looked aghast, and raised 
their hands to heaven. 

** He blasphemeth !” said one. 

“* Read !” commanded the chief dervish. 

Then the young poet drew forth his scroll, and 
read, in a loud, fearless voice: ‘*In the name of 
the trne God, ‘Peace on carth, good will toward 
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men!’” Then he read on and on till a tumult 
arose before him, at first like the angry sea beat- 
ing upon breakers afar, at last like a thunderbolt 
of wrath burst upon him. 

*Tiold !” they cried. ‘* Blasphemer ! thou art 
aun apostate. Those are not the words of a true 
Moslem. By Ailah, art thou turned Christian !” 

Then the poet raised his hand, and spake 
again: ** Peace be with you! O men of Islam, 
learn this: that Iam not of the faith less, but of 
Allah more. That Iam not of the creed less, but 
of the spirit more. The true God hath lifted a 
veil, and I see what alone the truly great of earth 
may see—the eternity of truth, the perfection of 
Allah’s ways through all the vicissitudes of chang- 
ing and mutable creeds, and the divine, vast, end- 
less brotherhood of man !” 

Then the wise men arose in their wrath, and 
ealled him ‘* Blasphemer ! changeling ! Christian 
and dog! and they spat upon him. Then, ere 
he could speak again, one made bold and smote 
him with the palm of lis hand, and the others 
followed with stones and the sword; and go the 
great poet fell with that larger prayer upon his 
lips—fell pierced with a hundred wounds. ‘Then 
his mangled body, after they had dipped their 
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hands in his blood, was carried to the edge of the 
great wall, and, together with the work of his 
hand and heart, thrown down into the Vale of the 
Kidron to the jackals. And the pilgrims, passing 
down from the ‘lombs of the Prophets, found him 


A VISION IN 
By Vict 

Baxter Bay was deserted. The lone lamp- 
light near Leonard Street sputtered and flickered 
as though chafing under its solitude. From the 
entrance of battle-marked and brick-strewn Bot- 
tle Alley emerged a small, ragged figure, clothed 
in a pair of tattered trousers which entirely cov- 
ered his feet, and in an old swallowtail coat which 
swept the ground as its wearer crossed the Bay. 
In the shadow of the street lamp the figure 
paused, leaned against the lamppost and began 
to whistle the opening bars of a quaint mazurka. 
As the whistle died away he crushed his soft hat 
into a miniature pillow, laid it on the pavement 
and stretched full length beside it. Full five 
minutes he lay there, silent and motionless. Sud- 
denly, soft and low, the notes of a Spanish fan- 
dango were heard across the way. The figure on 
the pavement raised on its elbow and listened 
Then it joined in the tune and waited. A second 
figure, smaller, more ragged and more worn than 
the first, slipped across the street and lay down 
on the other side of the crumpled hat. 

‘* Where wuz yuh, cully ?” asked the first fig- 
ure, without glancing around. 

** To de mission,” was the reply. 

** Wuz it any good ?” 

‘* De moosic wuz de same, an de gang wuz de 
same, an all wuz de same but a woman.” 

“Eh ?” grunted the other, rolling over on his 
side and staring hard at the speaker. 

“* Straight, Panky, an she wuz outer sight. She 
didn say dat we wuz dead skins, an dat she wuz 
tipped off for heaven, but she jes come right out 
in de middle of de room an sez: ‘ Men, we all 
kicks over de traces an flies de coop sometimes, 
but de Boss is allus ready ter take us back.’ Den 
she told a story. * 

‘*Dere wuz a boy, she sez, an he lived away 
outen it. THe never seed anyone but his fader an 
mudder. She sez dey never told him nuttin, an 
one day he went out in de street in Afriky an lav 
down. De sun wuz sleepin, an de moon hed: jes 
got outer bed wid de stars, an dey wuz laughin ez 
ef dere wuz a good joke- De boy seed dem laughin, 


* ‘Story of an African Farm,” by Olive Shreiner. 
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BAXTER BAY. 


there and gave hit burial, preserving his message 
to be scattered broadcast in a hundred tongues 
over all the world. And it is extant this day, be- 
ginning and ending with the Christmas invoca- 
tion, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will toward men !” 


BAXTER BAY. 


IR SPEER. 


an he tinks, ‘Who made yer?” Den he looks 
roun again, an he sees de birds or de night hawks 
a-flyin an a-bein fly, an he tinks, ‘Who made 
yer ?” Den he seed de mountains an de rivers, 
one a-scowlin, de udder laughin ripplin laughs, 
sez de woman, an he tinks, ‘Who made yer ? 
Last he opens both his peepers an seed dem all at 
once, an he tinks, ‘Who made yer? Where did 
yer all come from ?” 

‘© An ez he tought all uv a suddint de lightnin 
an de tunder got a-goin, an de boy tought, ‘ No 
one down here ever made dat !’ So he goes to his 
fader an sez, ‘ Pop, where did al! dis flimflammin 
come from ?” 

**De old man laughed, an sez, ‘ Boy, in anud- 
der country de men is all dead white. Dey takes 
dat lightnin an dey ketches it wid an iron pole. 
Dey flies kites an chases it down de kite string. 
Dey takes dat tunder an puts it inter cannon an 
shoots it aroun. Dey runs dem rivers troo stone 
gutters and puts iron horses troo dem mountains. 
Do wimmen wears dem birds on deir hats. Dey 
runs everyting, an dey makes new ones when do 
old ones runs out.’ 

‘An de kid took dat all in, and he gees out 
again an lays down, wid de grass a-whisperin in 
his ears and de snakes a-glidin over de whisper- 
ers, an looks it all over. An a toad comes an 
jumps up on his face ys 

‘** Did it give him warts ?” interrupted Punky, 
who had listened with open month. 

**She didn say. But de kid looks at de toad 
an scratches its back, den goes ter his fader, an 
sez, ‘ Pop, wat does dey do wid de tonds ?” 

‘** Dey eats deir legs,’ sez de oll man. 

‘*De kid goes back an sees a squirrel. Den he 
asks de old man ef dey eats dat, too. ‘One man 
shoots it on de mountain wid de tunder,’ sez his 
faler, ‘an sells it ter anudder man, who sez he 
shot it, and who eats de body and puts de skin oa 
de wimmen’s clothes.’ 

*** Wat kind is dose men ?’ asks de kid. 

** « Boy, dey is dead flv,’ sez de old man. 

‘De woman sez de kid went ont an lay down, 
and he tought dat if dose white men far away 




















made all dem tings dey wuz purty nigh in it. 
Den his fader told him dey had one Man who 
wuz Big Man, and de kid sez ter himself, ‘Dat 
Man makes all dese tings for de rest uvem. An 
He is a good Man,’ sez de kid, ‘ fer Ife never kills, 
Ife jes makes.’ 

** Well, de woman sez dat de kid pictered ter 
himself wat de Big Man looked like, an he kep 
askin fer Hlim ter come his way. An at last one 
day aman come. He looked like de kid’s “mind’s- 
eye Man,’ ez she sez, and de kid went up ter him 
an sez: § Air yer de God ??) An de man laughed. 
Den he told de kid ter run some errands fer him. 
De kid ran dem, an when he come back de man 
sez, ‘ Yer wuz too slow,’ an he kicked de kid. 
Den de kid went out and lay down fer de last 
time. He felt his body where it was sore an 
bleedin, an he tought uv de broken pieces uv his 
picter uv de God, an he sez: ‘ Dere is no God !’ 

‘*When de woman got ter dat she filled her eyes 
wid water an sez, in a low voice: ‘Dat poor boy 
died dere wid dem words in his mouth. An wuz 
he not jussified ? ” 

** Wat wuz she drivin at ?” asked Punky. 

‘‘Why, she means dat we uns, you and me, is 
two uv de people wat razoos de tunder, fools wid 
de lightnin, an puts bird feathers on wimmeun’s 
hats.” 

**Yawp,” said Punky. 
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** But she’s dead straight, Punky,” said the 
speaker. ‘*She sez ez how you an me are like 
dat boy. We oughter lie right here an tink like 
dat kid about a country where everyting is beau- 
tiful, an where de Big Man won’t kiek us, an won’t 
send us on errands an cuff us when we loafs 
aroun,” 

** Wat's de matter wid us a-lavin here, den,” 
said Punky, ‘‘an seein ef we kin find out anyting 
about Him by tinking like de kid in Afriky did 2” 

Side by side the two figures lay on the pave- 
ment waiting for some manifestation of the pres- 
ence and power of the Deity, who to them was a 
mysterious Man. The minutes slipped by and 
the hours passed. Still no sign came to the 
watchers on the cold stones. Finally they slept. 
Both heads sought the ragged cap to make their 
resting easier. In their dreams they saw the open 
portals of the Great Beyond. In the halls of the 
Ilereafter they beheld the boy of Africa. Punky 
moved uneasily and crept close to his companion. 
Nibsy muttered, and drew nearer to his friend. 
At last, half awake, Punky spoke. 

** Nibsy, pard,” he said, “de woman waz right. 
Dere is a Big Man. I seed Him, an He’s good.” 

** Dat’s true, Punky,” was the reply; ‘I seed 
Him, too. An standin near Him, wid a smile on 
his face, wuz de kid from Afriky a-beckonin us 
ez ef ter say, ‘Come wid me an yer kin sleep.’” 


THE NEXT GREAT ANNIVERSARY. 


By CHARLES H. CRANDALL, 


THE 400th anniversary of the first landing of 
Christopher Columbus in America has gone by, 
and restless Time is speeding onward to the next 
great date of the future. The centennial of the 
Declaration came and went, and left to the coun- 
try the lessons and memories of a grand revival of 
national loyalty and pride, the fruits of a great 
exposition at Philadelphia, a memorial art build- 
ing there, and other substantial monuments else- 
where. A wider culture, a stronger patriotism, a 
greater appreciation of our achievements and re- 
sources, and a fuller knowledge of our faults or 
needs, may be traced to. the-exhibition. of 1876. 

April 30th, 1889, came and stamped more 
deeply on the: popular heart the virtues and the 
fame of the first President, brushing away the 
clouds that will gather around beings half deified 
in history, and showing us again the great human 
heart of Washington. The anniversary passed, 
and left us memories of a magnificent parade and 
a noble oration, and it also placed on the steps of 


the Subtreasury in Wall Street, New York city, 
a bronze heroic statue of our first chief magis- 
trate, resting on the historic spot where he took 
the oath of office. Ag an expression of the hour 
there sprang up, also, in due time, a memorial 
arch, spanning Fifth Avenue at Washington 
Square, a most graceful and eloquent architect- 
ural tribute. 

The Columbus quadri-centennial, in October, 
1892, was marked by another, or rather several, 
imposing pageants. A statue to the great dis- 
coverer was erected in this citv, another beautiful 
arch adorned the junction of Fifth Avenue and 
Central Park, and the lessons and emotions of 
the hour were embodied and embalmed in ora- 
tory, poetry and music. The influence of thie 
great Chicago Exposition, just closed, will be vast 
and world-wide. Civilized mankind may be said 
to be in the aggregate far wiser and more cosmo- 
politan at the end of 1893 than they were at the 
beginning. The new methods, new ideas, new 
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resources displayed have kindled in active brains 
new enterprises, and given the world a new start 
in the march of progress. 
And what next? It takes 
to prepare for any grand national or international 


a number of years 
observance. And when the occasion calls for an 
unusual and peculiar celebration people may well 
ponder for months and years how the anniversary 
shall be marked. The next great anniversary of 
a centennial interest is that which commemorates 
the advent of the Prince of Peace. Doubtless the 
world will not let the 1900th anniversary of 
Christmas pass without some suitable and sig- 
nificant 
for unusual, supernatural sigus in the sky or 
elsewhere, marking another cycle of the Christian 
There may be such signs, but meanwhile 


observance. Some, perhaps, will look 


era, 
there are always divine signs to those who will 
look for them. ‘* Consider the lilies of the field.” 

How should the world celebrate the year, the 
Christmas Day of 1900 a.p. ? Let us not be in 
haste to answer. Let us hope that the world will 
be, as far as may be, in a spirit to observe this 
significant year in the most sincere, proper and 
reverential way. May no war jar a discord in 
what should be a thankful chorus of peace. May 
the nations come closer together in fraternal 
spirit, if not in some great Peace Congress, with 
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the effect that wars shall afterward be far easier 
to avert than to incite. May there be a new im- 
petus in the work of making the waste places of 
to blossom and fruit. May human 
hearts, hearts that ever need the aid of hope and 
consolation, find new strength as they survey the 


the world 


triumphs of the many-centuries-tested message of 
Peace and Good Wiil. Whatever be the public, the 
12900, 
each one then living must celebrate the passing 
impressive year for himself in his own 
Happy for all who, reaching out and up- 


national or international observances in 
of that 
heart. 
the God of their conscience and their 
inspiration and revelation, of history and 
believe that He has 
stamped ILis image, the sign of sonship, in the 
Perhaps 
in the impressiveness of the next great anniver- 
sary we shall see more fully the illuminating 
power of that message that lifts the veil and ban 
from every stranger and introduces to us a 
brother! Perhaps then we shall realize that 
brotherhood under the fatherhood of God is a far 
higher relation than brotherhood under a human 
father. Perhaps then we shall actually greet all 
men as brothers. ‘Then, when we wish to show 
gratitude to God, to serve or to worship Ilim, to 
do good in His name, and so properly celebrate 
the nineteenth centennial Christmas 
year, we shall remember and act on 
that living message: ‘* Hven as ye do 
it unto the least of these my brethren, 
ye do it unto me.” 


ward for 
ideal, of 


present-day reality, can 


heart of hearts of every human being. 
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OF APHRODITE. 


By MARGARET SEYMOUR HALL. 


I, Knist GARNIER, being in torment, fain 
would write this record of my sin and agony ere 
its retribution has worked so far as to carry me 
beyond all commingling with my race. Already 
the darkness is closing about me; already human 
voices are growing faint and far away, but lam 
not yet gone utterly 
beyond the point 
where I can try to 
reach them with my 
cries. 

I have seen, in the 
old Campo Santo at 
Pisa, the delineations 
of the tortures of the 
lost They were 
wrong, those old 
monks who viewed 
those scenes. All the 
pictures are wrong. 
Those souls are work- 
ing out their sentence. 
Some time the bal- 
ance will be brought 
even again, the pain 
turn to peace of just- 
ice satisfied. I, with 
the blue Aigean break- 
ing at my feet, -the 
misty islands of the 
Cyclades before me, 
the sun and flowers 
about me, know far 
more than they. 

How did it come 
about? How did 
temptation first as- 
sail? Convent bred, 
guarded and fenced 
about with care, why 
was I drawn by such 
strange desires ani 
longings? Was it a 
hidden curse of race, 
or came it from contact with the old witch woman 
who nursed my infancy? None of the others 
had an inkling of her profession—she had nursed 
my mother and sisters, and they are good women 
—it was only I who differed. 

Ilow I first divined her secret I cannot tell ; 
there must, after all, have been some tie of like- 
ness between us. I remember, as a little child, 
lying and watching—watching, while she walked 
Vol. XXXVI., No. 6—44, 





‘“‘IN A SOFT VISION, TITE SOUL OF HELEN STOOD BEFORE ME, 


about, crooning to herself, twisting her fingers 
together, the pupils of her eyes expanding and 
contracting with her thoughts. Gradually, I sup- 
pose, she became aware of this scrutiny, and then 
I found her looking at me in the same intent 
way. Once, somehow, I caught the reflection of 


” 


our faces together in the mirror, I swear the look 
in our eyes was the same. 

At last I discovered that there were times 
when, while all the household were asleep, she 
crept softly away into the night without, and was 
gone until daybreak. 

‘““Why does mammy go into the woods at 
night by herself ?” I asked one day of one of the 
other servants. 
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The girl held a tray of glasses, and she dropped 
it with a loud crash. 

**’Fore de Lawd, Miss Elise,” she groaned, her 
face ashy with terror, “don’t neber talk abont 
dem tings no more, honey! Don’t eben t’ink 
‘bout ’em !” 

1 was silent, but a determination took posses- 
sion of my soul. The next time that mammy 
wernt on one of these nocturnal wanderings (in 
my dreams I heard it that the call had come) I 
rose, flung my cloak about me and followed. 
She went swiftly down the long veranda and the 
broad steps, and noiselessly, hiding in shadow, I 
went behind. Past the garden, past the hedge of 
white Cherokee roses, deep, dee» into the pines ; 
and always I followed in my bare feet. And from 
time to time I could see how her aspect altered 
and her form grew more erect. In the heart of 
the wood there was a small cleared space, and in 
it a round table with the skull of a child, a twisted 
rope, some charms of horsehair and bone such as 
we had often come upon in drives about the plan- 
tation. But what was hidden in the strangely 
marked earthen jar I could not see. 

As mammy came out into the clearing from 
the shadows advanced other forms to meet her. 
They threw something into a brass brasier. A 
flame sprang up, illuminating the scene, and I 
saw that there were other negroes, some of whom 
I knew, and one or two Spaniards. They formed 
a chain around the table, and circled abont, sing- 
ing, in a strange tongue, some air with high wail- 
ing notes that chilled the blood. As it went on 
the whirling grew faster and faster, the singing 
more piercing. Suddenly mammy, my respectable 
old nurse whom I had always seen in gown and 
turban, burst into the ring; but how trans- 
formed! Mammy tarned into an African chief- 
tuiness, painted like a veritable savage, a feather 
crown upon her head, ber neck hung with great 
necklaces of bones and teeth. She called, in a 
high shriek, an adjuration to some one, dnd, as 
she drew near the table, from the earthen jar 
a horrible, fanged head rose to meet her. 1 saw 
it clearly: it was the fer-de-lance, the deadly 
serpent, the terror of our islands. Her prayer 
suddenly changed into a yell of rage and alarm. 
!” she cried, in patots, 
but I had well understood it always —‘ one too 
many. 


“There is . ant 
here 18s one too many 


Without a moment of hesitation I bounded 
forth. 

**T am here!” I eried. ‘Stand back !” 

What was there about me that made them all 
obey ? I was a mere child. They could easily 
have slain me, and it would have been a safe, wise 
course ; but they crouched and cringed before 


me, even mammy, the priestess, acknowledging a 
superior. 

Well, it was not the only one of those séances 
that I attended ; but it was very simple and prim- 
itive magic that we learned in that ignorant as- 
sembly : only a charm or two, a power over dreams, 
a few spells and uses of herbs. I soon wearied of 
it, and the use to which I put it was, I swear it, 
so far harmless. To cure a headache, to play a 
trick by putting a governess to sleep in lessons, I 
vow it was nothing more, though the knowledge 
was pleasant. By day and outwardly I was a 
quiet, well-ordered young girl growing up, under 
teachers, in a country plantation ; but I had my 
power and my subjects. By night or day I could 
rule a secret band that extended far bevond what 
was ever dreamed—way into the neighboring 
islands. Nay, we even held, from time to time, 
communication with distant, mysterious Africa 
itself. 

It was when I was seventeen that fate began to 
twist my thread of life. ‘There was a tradition in 
the island that there were none but beautiful 
women who would ever wear the name of Garnier. 
I followed the name, and grew up with the fair- 
ness of my race. Indeed, I was called the loveli- 
est of them all, and my family gloried in the fact. 
I was good-tempered, too; for what was the use 
of struggling or contesting when everything came 
to me without effort ? I held a power that could 
draw anyone to my allegiance, yet I needed not 
to put it forth. My vouth and beauty and clever- 
ness were mighty in themselves. But the life of 
home failed to satisfy me. We were not a people 
given much to travel, but the restlessness in my 
blood drove me always, and I prevailed upon my 
father to take me away that I might journey out 
and see the world. We wandered far and wide; 
we went to Northern countries, and for the first 
time saw the marvels of the ice and snow; we 
visited strange Eastern lands; then we retraced 
our steps and embarked on a vessel that carried 
us about upon the Mediterranean. At last we 
stopped at Athens. It was there I met the family 
of Autoniadis. They were the principal land- 
owners of one of the Ionian Islands. There were 
two daughters, Ione and Helen, who were near 
my own age. They spoke French fluently, and 
we became friends, and finally they asked me to 
go with them for a visit to their large metochi, or 
farm, in the Aigean. 


My father, the most indulgent of men, was 
deeply interested in archeology. An invitation 
had been given for him to join a party of ex- 
plorers who were going up into the mountains of 
Corfu to excavate. It was, we thought, a fort- 
unate thing that we could both be gratified, and 
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he left me to set sail with my friends. A vessel 
from the Pirwus took us aboard and touched at 
several ports before our own. ‘The island rose 
steep and beautiful from the sea. It was cut 
nearly in two by the ovean, and on either hand 
stood snow-capped mountains, with white marble 
quarries and buildings gleaming from their sides. 
The little town was built in terraces, and the 
houses were piled one upon another, so that the 
roots of one tier could form a street for those 
above. The poorest dwellings were ornamented 
with precious bits of Parian marble. On either 
side were vineyards and orchards where olives aud 
figs abounded. ‘To the right, quarried from the 
solid rock, a colossal lion crouched and guarded 
the fort. A monastery, Hagia Marina, with a 
magnificent ancient Hellenic tower, was used for 
the manufacture of the strong white wine for 
which the place was famous. 

Hordes of Albanians greeted us. 

“© You know we Greeks are a democratic race,” 
said Ione, as they clasped our hands to their 
hearts and the old men and women showered 
blessings upon us ina voluble stream, while our 
luggage was piled into a cart drawn by white 
oxen, and we mounted the carriage that took us 
to the great white house on the hill above. 

It was on the third day after my arrival that 
I met my destiny, my wildest joy, my deepest 
curse. 

“You will see,” they said, in the morning, 
‘our friend and neighbor, Zancarol. Ie is the 
great man of our next island.” 

The youngest, Helen, said nothing, but looked 
far away, over the ocean, with dreamy eyes. 

We had planned a visit to one of the temples 
that abounded in the island, and after the morn- 
ing coffee we mounted our horses and started. 
Our road wound across the fields and through the 
hedges of aloo and of acacia. The scent of the 
small yellow mimosa balls made the air heavy 
with perfume. As we went higher we passed 
broad patches of pink and white cystus and yel- 
low broom, and higher still grew the purple 
thyme. At noon we reached our resting place, 
and while the Albanians made ready the meal, we 
wandered about, looking through the white arches 
framing the lovely landscape, and admiring the 
Ionic columns twined round with purple passion 
flower. It was an old temple to the Syrian Aph- 
rodite. The shrine was still standing, though in 
ruins, and with much laughter and jesting they 
made me climb into it and wait while they 
crowned me with myrtle and brought flowers to 
lay at my feet. 

While I was thus raised on high above dull 
earth through the arches and rows of broken 
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columns I saw approaching the form of a man. 
Ah me! although he brought my eternal curse, 
although through him my soul is forever doomed, 
not even now can my heart lose the remembrance. 
The gods came thus of old, and wearing such a 
form. Surely the old fables are true, and some 
ancestry of deity and wood nymph had left this 
descendant! He came slowly on, unseeing, until 
he was near at hand. Then some one langhed, 
and raising his eyes suddenly, they met my own. 
He stopped with a startled look. 

‘* Has Aphrodite come again,” he said, “to fill 
her vacant shrine ?” 

The girls came forward. ‘It is our new friend, 
of whom we wrote you,” they said, adding, in their 
pretty, foreign way: ‘‘ We put her there because 
it was the only worthy spot in our poor estate.” 
Then the father and mother welcomed him, and 
all were warm in their greetings except gentle 
little Helen, who hung back and blushed, and 
smiled shyly, with timid joy in her soft eyes. 

All day I was as one inadream. Whenever I 
met his eyes I saw in them the wondering look 
with which they had first met my own, and I 
knew that mine were answering. We hardly 
spoke; we never touched hands; yet, all the 
while, from one to the other was passing com- 
munication, and one soul was ever calling and 
questioning the other. We rode back at sunset. 
Zancarol went with us. Still we did not speak, 
and still each heard the other. 

It was so in the days that followed. We rarely 
addressed one another, and when we did our 
words were commonplace; but all the time the 
chain that bound us grew stronger, dragged us 
with greater force. I knew that he struggled and 
fought against it with all his power—that there 
was agony to him in the thought of treachery to 
the tender soul to whom he owed fealty ; and by 
his honest effort at length he won a sort of vic- 
tory. His passion he ‘could not drown, but he 
would hold it in check. At no matter what cost 
he would be true to his plighted word ; he would 
never put to shame the heart that trusted him. 
I understood this in a wild storm of rage and 
longing. 

For I never fought against my love—from the 
first moment my hopes, my happiness, even my 
chance of goodness, lay with him. For his sake I 
could have changed my nature, could have cast 
aside dark influences and redeemed my soul ; but it 
was not to be. In full understanding I measured 
both the height and depth of love and its hope- 
lessness. There was no way out of it for either 
of us—unless she made one. There alone lay a 
chance. What if she would break the vow—if she 
would set him free? Such a small weak creature 
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to be the sovereign of our two lordly destinies ! 
Bat the mild nature was, in some ways, stronger 
than ours; strong with the greatest of powers- 
that of passivity. Where sharper eyes would 
have seen trouble hers were unclouded by a speck 
of doubt. Having once given and trusted all, 
there was no room for suspicion in her single- 
hearted, simple confidence. 

I began to feel despair, and, in mental struggle, 
to dash and beat against her as against a rock. 
It was in one of these nightly wrestlings in the 
darkness, at the time when most the powers of 
evil have sway, that temptation took form. Was 
it possible to drive the pure soul away from its 
habitation and bring to my aid some black part- 
ner to take up its dwelling, for a time, behind 
those blue eyes, to speak through those rosy lips 
I remembered those mysteri- 
ous Scripture texts, that had always fascinated 
me, of the demoniac possession—of the empty 
was seized 


and do my will? 


dwelling, swept and garnished, that 
by the seven wanderers. The Koran, too, had 
euch tales; the Sacred Books of India recorded 
them. 

There was an old African 
one could put the heart of a cat into a horse or 
cow and eause them to scratch and mew. I had 
seen it tried, and I began, in a duil way, to recall 
not then 
My guardian 


charm, by which 


the wavings and incantations. I was 
wholly given over to work evil. 
angel could not have spread his wings and flown 
away, baffled and defeated, for I made an attempt 
to put by the thoughts. Perhaps if I had gone 
away and hid myself from him forever I might 
But 1 doubt it, 
for I was never one to whom absence made a dif- 
ference. ILis soul called me, his eves drew me, 
absent or present with equal might. But it was not 
so with him, I think. At last he began to make 
preparations for a journey. He did not tell me, 
but I knew that he meant it to last until I should 
have gone home and have put the merciful ocean 
Like the sorely beset saints of old, 
he was going into the desert to fight against sin. 
**T cannot think,” said Helen to me, sadly, 
‘why Zancarol is going to Africa. Ile says he 
wants to see the Great Oasis, and he has written 
to engage his camels and his Arabs to meet him 
He says he wants to 


have found strength to suffer. 


between us. 


somewhere on the Nile. 
buy me jewels from a Bedouin sheik. I am sure 
I den’t want them at sucha price. IT only want 
himself.” She added this last so tenderly that 
rage 2nd jealousy filled my soul. 

The steamer that was 
to take him to Egypt would sail in a few days. 
Through the hours 


There was no time to lose. 


Ife would be gone- forever. 
tie temptation grew stronger and my resistance 
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weaker. As the night came on I felt the atlinity 
of the dark influence more and more. At last | 
left them sleeping and went forth. Not a star 
was in sight. A wind was stirring; the grass 
surged, and the pines sighed like a broken heart, 
as Trnushed by. On, on I went, with flying feet, 
up through the hills, like a lost soul before the 
blast, until I saw the white, roofless temple 
gleaming through the trees. 
broken 
shrine. 

** Ye dark powers,” I called, ““Ahriman, Satan, 
by whatever name your king rules, come to my 
eall! I yield—I cast off all other allegiance. 
Nothing but love is worth the struggle. No- 
where in the universe lies anything to compare 
with that. For that happiness I give all other. 
let me have but that and take all else.” 

No voice replied ; yet, through the night, I felt 
that something spoke, decp down in my soul, and 
said, ** We are here.” J whispered my plan. They 
chuckled softly and applauded, those dark ones : 
it was worthy of the greatest of them. Then I 
threw all my might into the effort, and called on 
ITelen to come. I commanded her with every 
power that nature had given me and the eraft 
that I had aequired. It was a hard struggle ; 
her purity was almost too strong, and again and 
again IT was on the point of giving up. But at 
last I felt a weakening of the resistance that 
was warring against me, and I knew that she 
was yielding. I dragged harder, with a final 
wrench that flung wasted on 
the earth. Had she held out one seeond longer 
But IT and the powers of 
evil had prevailed, and, in a soft vision, the son! 
of Helen stood before me. It was a lovely thing 

far more lovely than her body. It pleaded 
mutely for merey, but I had none. Somewhere, 
im th 


I sprang across the 


columns. T elimbed into the vaeant 


me weak and 


she must have won. 


eternities, there waited eternal bliss for 
such as she: there was none for me, and she 
could 
earthly joy. 

** Soul of Helen,” I said, ‘go hence and find, 
on the other side of the world, some base body in 
which to lie imprisoned until the final resurree- 
tion when each shall have his own. Send me the 
it that now inhabits that body, that I may 


well afford me my one chance of transient, 


spit 
turn it to my purpose.” 

was gone. Fleeter than light or thouglit 
the soul flies on its errand. Almost before the 
words were uttered T knew that my bidding had 


been done. 


phe 


There was an ugly sight in the place of that 
The Thing laughed and jumped 
about, and I recognized it. It was the soul of 
our African Loulou, the lowest and worst of all 


briglit vision. 
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our negroes. Even to me there was a moment of 
repulsion in the thought of the fair tenement 
that was to be desecrated by such a visitant. But 
there was no time now for hesitation. 

‘You know your task,” I told it, shortly ; “‘ go 
and do it !” and the horrible object was gone. 

I turned my steps back to the house. The stars 
were still hid ; not a breath of air was stirring ; 
the trees folded their leaves and drew back their 
branches lest they should touch me as I passed : 
even the little flowers shut their hearts against 
me and withheld their perfume. But though 
nature was silent, there were voices all around, 
voices everywhere. Some wall had been broken 
down between us, and here they were, urging, 
threatening, commanding me to do something. 
What it was I could not understand, only the 
angry mutterings were plain. 

‘What is it ?’?ITeried. “* What would you have 
me do?” But only the fierce calls went on, still 
unintelligible. 

It was so day after day through the black cloud 
that had settled upon the house. Ever since the 
morning when we came together as usual, and I 
saw the sly soul of Loulou gleaming, with malig- 
nant cunning, from behind the blue eyes of 
Helen Antoniadis, I knew what was in store. 
They could not understand it, poor souls! They 
hid their thoughts from one another, and each 
mourned and prayed apart over the horrible 
change that had come to their darling. They 
thought it was insanity, and as every day the 
wicked, low spirit contrived some new way to put 
them to shame, their prond heads were bowed 
down in the very dust. And he for whom I had 
done this deed—did he turn to me ? 

I think the remorse for his own undesigned 
falseness was so great that it hid somewhat the 
evil in another from his eyes. But it was too 
plain for any disguise. As the day came for his 
departure I saw how his mind was tossed about 
with pain and wonder. He drew her away from 
the others into a shady arbor in the garden, and 
I, hiding behind the vines, heard their conversa- 
tien, At first I could only hear him, questioning 
aud pleading, and could catch the low chuckle 
that accompanied the reply. Then his voice 
changed, and it was fraught with a note of hor- 
ror. At last I could hear his words. 

«Tell me,” he said, ‘what has wrought this 
change ? That you are yourself 10 power can 


make me believe: I have looked too deep into 


your pure and innocent son]. Have I done you 
Is it pain that I have caused— 
God knows, unwittingly—that has turned your 
brain ?” 


I pushed aside the leaves until I could sec her 


this wrong ? 


face. She nodded repeatedly, grinning. 
“Yes, yes,” she said, “your fault—all your 
fault. You were so different, and I could not 


bear it. It is your doing that I am like this—yes, 
your doing.” 

My brain seemed to snap; the tricksy spirit 
was playing me false. I dashed aside the leaves ; 
I broke into the arbor. I hurled reproaches, 
threats, I know not what. The Thing cowered, 
overcome; but beyond, behind, I saw his face like 
one who had caught a glimpse of the Medusa and 
had been forever frozen into a glare of horror. 
[ knelt before him; I bowed my head to the 
ground ; but he broke from me and fled. I heard 
his steps fleeing, growing fainter and fainter, 
farther and farther away, and knew that even 
thus was fleeing my one, my only hope—that for 
which I had bartered my soul. 

It was three days after that they found his body 
on the shore of his own island home, at the foot 
of the cliff from which he had leaped and found 
a resting place. 

There were feelings once, I remember, called 
remorse and repentance, but I have forgotten 
what they were like. 

A letter has come to me from home. 
strange thing has happened. We do not know 
what to make of Loulou. She, who used to be 
such a fiend of wickedness, has become a very 
angel. The other negroes look upon her as some- 
thing supernatural, and she is working so much 
good among them.” 

I did not need this to tell me how my plan has 
worked. Even did I wish, I have no power to 
change things now, and I know that she must go 
on bringing good, I evil, through endless cycles. 
But I little heed. Only I know a wild rage that 
I gave all and received nothing. I was fooled, 
fooled, and yet truly it was a clever trick. We evil 
spirits cannot force a way, cannot go until we are 
called, but it might be pleasant to help in a sharp 
deed such as that. 
clearer—almost 
promptings. 
within me, 


“Such a 


Yes, the voices are growing 
I can understand their wicked 
New desires, new impulses, rise 
All is changed, all good is gone. 
Only this line I leave before it is too late—too 
late % 
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PORPOISES ESCORTING THE ‘‘ CHEROKEE.” 


IN FAIREST 


‘«« From lands of snow to lands of sun ” is merely 
a matter of sixty to eighty hours’ sailing, by any 
one of half a dozen stanch Clyde line steam- 
chips plying between New York, Charleston and 
Jacksonville. These vessels, built for the coast- 
ing service, and commanded by a class of fine, 
horoughbred seamen, of whom Captains Joseph 
McKee and H. A. Bearse are popular types, afford 
more incident, variety and general picturesque- 
ness in a three days’ trip than the average transat- 
lantic voyage does in a week. 

When the Cherokee steamed out from beneath 
the looming shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge, on 
a Saturday morning, the 4th of March last, it was 
in a wintry blizzard worthy of the traditions of 
the Presidential Inauguration Day. Snow danced 
in whirlwinds down the East River, and lay ¢ 
foot deep on roof and ground. Departing voyag- 
ers engaged in a furious snowball battle with 
their friends on the dock, trying to soothe the 


FLORIDA. 


pangs of separation by a cheerful “‘ chug” in the 
eye or affectionate icy douche down the neck. 
The storm steadily increased in violence as we 
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JACKSONVILLE, LOOKING WEST. 
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got out tosea. All that afternoon and night we 
scudded down the Jersey coast, driven by a 
norther that made the rounding of ILatteras, later, 
seem disgustingly tame sailing. On Sunday, 
however, off the Virginia Capes, all was serene 
ugain, the temperature having already so far mod- 
crated that after-dinner cigars were smoked out 
on deck, and several flirtations got under way to 
leeward of the lifeboats. The next morning, 
Monday, it was positively balmy. Negroes basked 
in sunshine on the steerage hatchways, and sea- 
sick ghosts arose from what they had believed to 
, he their deathbeds, to glide into the dining saloon 
wid ravenously attack food. Late in the after- 
noon we passed old Fort Sumter, gliding smoothly 
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into Charleston hafbor and the gates of the Sunny 
South. It seemed the New York snow had 
scarcely melted off our decks, yet here the peach 
trees and lilacs were in bloom, and robins sang in 
the live oaks on the Battery. Charleston is so 
much like an Italian Riviera town, that if ever 
an unusually violent earthquake should project 
it bodily thither, it would not appear greatly out 
of place. 

We remain over night at Charleston, where an 
army of negroes unload and put on cargo, ex- 
pending two-thirds of their energy in vociferat- 
ing ** Yo-heave !” and the remaining third in the 
actual heaving. By noon we are off again, and 
the next morning—third day from New York— 
the Cherokee points 
in to the mouth cf 
the St. John’s River. 

The lower St. 
John’s, in the twen- 
ty-five miles be- 
tween Jacksonville 
and the sea, is a 
broad, majestic 
etream, winding 
amongst marshes 
and pine forests. 
The tranquillity of 
eternal summer 
broods over the in- 
finite horizons. <A 
sphinxlike negro 
pilot mounts the 
bridge to guide our 
great steamer up 
the tortuous chan- 
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nel. Porpoises gambol at the bows; clouds of wildfowl 
rise from the reeds ; and as we get further up the stream 
an occasional alligator is seen astern, wallowing like a 
stranded sea serpent in the swash. 

Jacksonville, named for General Andrew Jackson, the 
first Governor of Florida, is now the metropolis of the 
State, with a population of 30,000. It is a bustling (for 
the South) seaport, railroad and steamboat centre, and 
commercial depot. Sawmills and lumber yards prelude 
the approach to it, and its chief architectural monuments 
are the ‘*mammoth” hotels. <At first sight the broad 
sunshine, moss-draped oaks and an occasional sour-orange 
tree starred with deceptive ruddy-golden fruit, give quite 
a meridional impression; but later, after the quaint 
Spanish grace of St. Augustine, and the tropical luxuri- 
ance of the lower Indian River and Lake Worth, the 
aspect of Jacksonville appears relatively Northern. 

Thirty-seven miles due south by the Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine and Indian River Railway, through the un- 
varied wilderness of pines and palmetto serub, and then 
—St. Augustine, with the sudden magic of a mirage. 
Nothing is wanting to complete the c¢ffect of enchant- 
ment. The aspect of the place is sai generis, and if there 
is « sense of reminiscence in the impression awakened, its 
association refers to the realm of romance and imagina- 
tion, rather than to any actual scene previously visited by 
the traveler up and down this mundane sphere. ‘Through 
myrtle and orange thickets, where the mocking birds are 
singing, we approach that bewildering group of Mau- 
resque palaces, whose red towers, pearl-gray coquina walls 
and tiled roofs are massed in bizarre outline against a 
pure sky. The court of honor is a tropical maze of 
palms, aloes, cactuses and water plants, cooled by the 
spray of frequent fountains. The entrance archway in 
the Spanish fagade, and the inner court to which it opens, 
give the illusion of the palace of the Moorish kings, at 
Seville. “Dis now midsummer, in ‘a land where it seems 
always afternoon.” Sauntering under the deep arcades, 
or smoking cigarettes among the rose laurels, are guests 
and sojourners, a picturesque commingling of varied 
types, classes and nationalities. White duck, flannels and 
tennis costumes are much in evidence, in striking con- 
trast to the heavy wraps, furs and overcoats of the new 
arrivals from Boreal clime. With the ladies, a flower in 
the hair serves in place of headgear, as commonly as in 
old Seville. Sometimes the high Spanish comb and lace 
mantilla are seen, and the sound of the Castilian tongue 
is appropriately familiar in the patios of the Ponce de 
Leon and the Aleazar. As the day declines, the silken 
tent of heaven that roofs this Alhambra court runs the 
scale of sunset tints—orange, rose, gold, saffron, sea green 
—and dusk drops like a quick curtain. Myriad stars in 
the sky signal myriad electric lights below, the latter 
twinkling forth in tiny globes of colored glass, like gor- 
geous glowworms, all amongst the fountain sprays and 
dripping foliage. A string orchestra strikes up in a 
distant parlor, and the mocking birds carol out response 
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in the magnolia trees outside, Indefinable sensa- 
tion, singular domain of beanty, exotic grace of 
luxury! It is not European, still less is it Ameri- 
can, according to any hitherto accepted notion. 
It is uniquely—modern St. Augustine. 

The old town itself is something apart from all 
this, though the two mutually justify and account 
for one another. It lies on a sandy peninsular 
strip, between the sluggish St. Sebastian and the 
Matanzas River, or lagoon, which constitutes its 
harbor. Beyond the latter, to seaward, the wooded 
strip of Anastasia Island stretches out a protect- 
ing arm, like that of the Lido over Venice. The 
tall lighthouse, with its vertiginous spiral stripes, 
the languid salty breeze, and the ebb and flow of 
the tide at the foot of the sea wall, are the only 
indications of the immediate neighborhood of the 
Atlantic coast. Beyond the northern limit of the 
sea wall lies the hoary-looking coquina fortress 
which the Spaniards called San Marco, and the 
United States Government rechristened Fort 
Marion—a picturesque relic, and the most perfect 
specimen of a Vauban military castle existing on 
the American Continent. This, with the adjacent 
city gates, the cathedral and the monument on 
the Plaza de la Constitucion, constitutes the chief 
palpable’ reminder of the Spanish origin of St. 
Augustine ; though the impalpable evidences are 
all-pervading—in the architecture, in the nomen- 
clature, in the very manners and customs of the 
inhabitants. During the winter season, from No- 
vember to April, the presence of the hotel popu- 
lation, numbering many thousands, essentially 
fashionable and pleasure-seeking, brings an ele- 
ment of cosmopolitan animation, which the an- 
cient town assimilates with easy Southern grace. 
There is a yacht club, too, which includes among 
its non-resident members two or three hundred 
roving aquatic sportsmen of various Northern and 
Western cities. This subtropical rendezvous pre- 
sents the anomaly of a “season ” at its height in 
the months when ice vachting is the only sailing 
practicable elsewhere. The climate is caressingly 
soft. Judging from hasty personal comparisons, 
one might say in general that the atmosphere of 
St. Augustine in March is that of Nice or San 
Remo in June. ‘ Winter” in Florida is scarcely 
more than an astronomical expression. Native 
ideas of snow there are of the vaguest, and ‘ the 
morning there were ice crystals around the fount- 
ain basin” an occasion marked enough to date 
from. 

The credit for the far-sighted conception and 
magnificent execution of the vast scheme for the 
development not only of St. Augustine, but of the 
entire Indian River region and eastern coast of 
Florida, belongs, as is well known, to Mr. H. M. 


Ilagier. The latest evidence of this gentleman’s 
already well-justified faith in the present and 
future of the State of his adoption is the South- 
ern-colonial mansion which he has built for his 
own residence, on Valencia Street, adjoining that 
other beautiful architectural monument, the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church. Mr. Flagler’s rail- 
road, the Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Indian 
River line, running north and south parallel with 
the Halifax and Indian Rivers, was at the begin- 
ning of the present year completed as far as Rock- 
ledge, a distance of 163 miles from Jacksonville. 
Eventually it will be extended all the way down 
the coast, to Jupiter, Lake Worth, the Ever- 
glades and Biscayne Bay, whence a new short- 
eut route to Cuba will doubtless follow in due 
course. 

Leaving St. Augustine, on the southward trip, 
we plunge immediately into that monotonous 
wilderness which, extending along the greater 
part of the entire line, gives to the passing rail- 
way traveler the impression that Florida is one 
vast pine forest, with an unbroken floor of sandy 
marshes and palmetto scrub. As a matter of fact, 
the route on both sides is lined with farms and 
gardens and groves, where scientific irrigation 
has made the shallow but rich black soil, with its 
substratum of clay, blossom like a miniature 
Eden. Ormond, by the sea, some sixty or seventy 
miles south of St. Augustine, summarizes the 
charms and material advantages of this section 
completely. It is a winter-resort town, with 
hotels galore, lying upon a peninsula between 
the Atlantic and the broad lagoon known as the 
Halifax River. Here comes in also the Tomoka, 
one of the finest of Florida streams, passing 
throughout the whole fifteen or twenty miles of 
its navigable course between fair rolling lands, 
under flourishing cultivation as farms and gar- 
dens, and dotted with orange groves and persim- 
mon patches. Along the borders coquina bluffs 
alternate with jungle strips, and pine forests with 
clumps of the rare double-headed palmetto. Blue 
and white herons, egrets, cranes and wild ducks 
raise a fever in the sportsman’s blood, while the 
fishing is equally good—trout, bass, carvalho, and 
occasionally in the lagoon the formidable sword- 
fish and the game tarpon. Alligators are flushed 
at every bend, in the upper river. Far from be- 
ing in danger of extinction, this mail-coated 
saurian seems to increase and multiply, even in 
these comparatively settled and much-hunted re- 
gions. Further south the ’gators literally swarm, 
and they have by no means degenerated in size 
and ferocity. At Rockledge we saw a live captive 
one fifteen feet long, and the skull of another, 
killed not long since, whose length had been sev- 
















enteen fect and live 
weight over 1,000 
pounds. The skull 
alone weighed about 
sixty pounds, and its 
jaws held eighty 
very wicked-looking 
teeth. 

The opposite ex- 
treme of the saurian 
list in Florida is the 
slender little Anolis 
lizard, which is the 
American represent- 
ative of the fabled 
chameleon. These 
quaint little creat- 
ures, which are very 
numerous amongst 
the trailing moss 
and upon the pal- 
metto shrubs, are 
from three to five 
inches in length, 
half of which must 
be credited to the 
strung-out prehen- 
sile tail. In the 
freedom of their na- 
tive wilds their color 
is usually a tender 
green; but the in- 
stant the creature is 
caught it runs the 
gamut of the grays 
and drabs, and fin- 
ally settles down to 
a sullen reddish 
brown. In St. Au- 
gustine and Jack- 
sonville it is not un- 
common to see a 
live chameleon with 
a tiny gold ring and 
chain about its body, 
attached to a lady’s 
bodice, the dominat- 
ing shade of which 
it gallantly adopts 
as its color. In the 
Florida Building at 
the World’s Fair a 
consignment of cha- 
meleons attracted 
attention, and scores 
of them were sold as 
novel pets. They 
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ROCKLEDGE, 


will live and flourish through a Northern winter, 
if kept in a greenhouse amongst the flowers, or 
in any place where they can have warmth, light 
and moisture, with occasional game in the way of 
flies and insects. 

After Ormond, several noted centres—such as 
Daytona, the ‘* Fountain City”; New Smyrna, the 


























FRUIT GATHERING IN THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 











ancient ; Shiloh, where the blue expanse of the 
Indian River first unrolls to view from. the car 
window; and ‘Titusville, the seat of Brevard 
County—are passed before we come to the pretty 
village of Cocoa, which is the introduction to the 
famous Roekledge region. ‘This is a‘ hammock,” 
or ridge, some four miles long, lying along the 
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Sheltered by its windbreak of palmettoes and for- 
est trees fringing the hammock to the seaward, 
Rockledge is one vast orange grove, the most lux- 
uriant in ail Florida. Hidden amongst its moss- 
hung verdure are a number of hotels of the best 
modern type, all thronged during the season, 
from November to April. There are also two or 
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SWORDFISHING AT JUPITER INLET. 


west bank of the Indian River, embowered in 
palms and orange groves. ‘The warm breeze that 
drifts in at the car windows as the train ap- 
proaches is heavy with perfume—the perfume of 
waxen-white orange blossoms, whose delicate 
snows sprinkle the deep velvet-green of trees 
laden at the same time with luscious golden fruit. 


three hundred dwelling houses and cottages, be- 
longing mostly to orange growers, some of whom 
inhabit the place all the year round. Opposite, 


to the eastward, the long wooded strip of Mer- 
ritt’s Island stretches north and south for a score 
of miles, forming an outer lagoon known as the 
Banana River—a Deedalian realm of coves, bay- 
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ous and islets, the haut of myriad wildfuwl. In 
the midst of this island is a crystal-clear lake, 
connecting with the river by a narrow canal, its 
encireling shores crowned with a tropical tangle 
of magnolias, oaks, palms and papaws. Beyond 
lies the placid flood of the Banana, separated by 
a line of sand from the long wash of the ocean 
surf. 

The pleasure of Rockledge is dolce far niente : 
its business is the cultivation and shipment of 
oranges —not to mention lemons, pineapples, 
grape fruit and guavas. A grove of blooming and 
bearing trees, twenty years old (when the trunks 
are from three to six inches in diameter, all show- 
ing distinetly near the ground the encircling 
ridge where the sweet-orange shoot in its infancy 
was grafted upon the wild stem), is a sight to 
awaken the enthusiasm of the most dlasé traveler. 
‘The harvest season begins in December, just be- 
fore the Christmas holidays, and lasts through 
January, February and well into March. It is in 
lyecember that the fruit buyers, and the Northern 
proprietors who are in possession of more than 
half the groves of Florida, flit southward with the 
migrating birds. Within a space of ten weeks 
some five or six million boxes of oranges are to be 
picked, packed and shipped. 

When a grove is to be picked the small packing 


house is thrown open to air, and the packers and 
pickers are in their places as soon as the heavy 
dew is off the fruit. The pickers are provided 
with strong canvas bags which they sling over 
their shoulders, a pair of sharp shears and a 
light ladder. Every orange is clipped off the tree 
so that a good stem. is left attached to the fruit, 
and these are dropped carefully into the canvas 
bags. ‘The light ladders do not injure the trees, 
and very few branches are broken in the opera- 
tion. When the bag is full the picker carries 
them to the packing house and dumps them care- 
fully on the main heap, the russets in one pile 
and the brights in another. The true distinction 
between these two oranges, the bright golden yel- 
low-skinned and the dull dark russet, is not_gen- 
erally understood. Some people suppose the 
russet skin to be the distinctive mark of all the 
fruit of the Indian River region ; others take it 
as an indication of inferiority. Both of these 
suppositions are erroneous. Brights and russets 
do usually grow on separate trees, and they are 
easily kept in different piles, so that the sorter 
does not have much trouble in separating them. 
On some trees, however, there are both brights 
and russets, and these have to be separated at the 
packing house. The russets are considered by 
Southerners as superior fruit to the brights, and 





AN INDIAN RIVER ORANGE GROVE LN JANUARY. 
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this fact is just beginning to be realized by North- 
ern consumers. Formerly the brights sold at 
good prices as fancy fruits, while the russets 
brought merely a nominal price as inferior or- 
anges. The so-cailed russet covering is caused by 
a small fly which punctures the skin, and eventu- 
ally hardens and seals it up hermetically so that 
the juice cannot escape. Russets will thus stand 
transportation better and keep longer, and, as 
the flies generally select the sweetest and juiciest 
oranges, they are superior at the outset. A long 
wooden trough, placed at an inclined angle, is 
made for the purpose of sorting the fruit. At in- 
tervals of a foot a round hole is made in the bot- 
tom of this trough just large enough to permit an 
orange of a certain size to fall through and drop 
into its box placed underneath. The smallest 
sizes begin first, and all the small oranges are 
caught as they try to pass the hole. It takes 
on an average 220 of these oranges to fill a box, 
and, though the box is labeled with this number, 
no one ever stops to count the actual number of 
golden fruits that complete it. As the oranges 
roll down the trough the next hole is reached, 
and every one that will drop through this aper- 
ture goes to make up the box that is marked ‘200 
Brights,” ‘* Russets,” orsimply “ Indian Rivers.” 
The next hole is larger still, and allows 190 to 
the box, and the others respectively 176, 150, 120 
and 90. The latter are very large fancy fruits, 
and several trees will generally yield only two or 
three such boxes. The very big and the very 
small oranges are hard to dispose of. The former 
have thick skins, and the latter are too small to 
attract buyers. Orange wine is consequently made 
by many packers with this fruit, and also with 
the oranges that drop from the trees. When the 
oranges drop into the boxes they are picked up 
by the packers, who wrap the tissue paper around 
them with a twist and twirl of the hand, and then 
place them in regular rows in the boxes, So care- 
fully have they been graded by the trough that 
they fit snugly in the box without severe pressure 
or squeezing. Other men then quickly close the 
boxes, nailing on the strips of wood with strong 
wire nails, and with a stencil and paint box they 
ure marked for shipmeut. From the packing 
house the boxes are carted to the railroads or 
steamboats according to tho needs of the markets. 
‘The owner is supposed to keep himself well posted 
as to the condition of the markets, and to know 
when to rush the fruits through in carloads. 

‘The owner of the grove, if it is a large one, 
generally finds that all of his time is oceupied in 
superintending the work of picking, packing and 
shipping. The pickers need watching to see that 
only fruit clipped direct from the trees is brought 
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to the honse, and the sorters and packers need 
overseeing to keep them from getting brights 
and russets mixed, or bad oranges in the box. 
The smaller fruit grower cannot afford to hire so 
much work done, and he has to go in, hand and 
glove, and help at everything. He has fewer 
men to work for him, and his sphere of superin- 
tendence is consequently limited. Sometimes sev- 
eral Northern fellows will own a grove on shares, 
and they will do the work well for mutual bene- 
fit, and they do not need to call in the services of 
professional fruit gatherers. 

From the orange groves of Rockledge to the 
cocoanut and banana belt, the full tropical splen- 
dor of Lake Worth, is another southward stretch 
of 150 miles, not as yet appreciably shortened by 
railroad facilities, but connected by a good steam- 
boat service that touches at the lower Indian 
River ports as far as Jupiter. From the latter 
Juno is naturally not far away, and so we come 
to the gates of the tropics. All this country is 
such as sportsrsen dream of. Black bear haunt 
the peninsula and mainland, and are frequently 
shot on the beach while despoiling the nests of 
the turtle. They also show a lurking fondness 
for pineapple patches. The red deer is found 
through the whole East Coast country, and can 
be hunted with dogs or stalked at the springs. 
Wild cats, panthers, alligators, and the great dia- 
mond-backed rattlesnake, as well as the gorgeous 
flamingo, are shot by the Indians, who are the 
best guides to the hunting country. The opossum 
and raccoon, gray squirrel and rabbit are plenti- 
ful through the pine land and hammock. 

On the shores of that translucent sheet of water 
known as Lake Worth one finds the aspect and 
atmosphere of a summerland which might have 
been transplanted from some South Sea island. 
The shores of the lake are fringed with palms, 
and here the cocoanut is at home. On these 
shores one has the first sight of a grove of its tall, 
slender trunks and green crowns, in full bearing. 
Great bunches of green-husked nuts hang from 
the crown, and the gray pennants of the bushy 
dried blossoms tasseled among the fruit rustle 
and whisper in the sea breeze. Often in the 
younger groves the overhanging leaves, perfect 
as giant fern fronds, arch the pathway in a single 
sweep of twenty feet. 

Lake Worth is the final word of Eastern Coast 
Florida. There is nothing more to do in this 
direction, unless it be an Everglade adventure 
among the mysterious haunts of the Seminoles, 
such as Mrs. Rockwood described in the Christ- 
mas FrANK Lesiig’s PopuLAR MONTHLY two 
years ago. As regards the purpose of the present 
sketch, that is quite another story. 
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JACK O’' THE LIGHT. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE, 
X XIX. 








bas, me! It is fast waning 
—this beauty of which 
the world has talked so 
much,” sighed Mrs, Syd- 
ney Lithgow, as she sat 
before the mirror of her 
Newport dressing room 
and stared drearily at her 
own face in the glass. 
** Care, trouble, sleepless 
nights and anxious days 
make havoc with the youngest charms, and I am 
no longer young.” 

Her French maid had just arrayed her in a din- 
ner dress of the latest fashion imported by Dono- 
van. Her thick blonde hair, untouched by time, 
was effectively arranged in the newest style; a 
half-moon of superb diamonds flashed in its soft 
masses ; a collar of the same gems encircled her 
milk-white throat. Mrs. Lithgow might be faded, 
she might be unhappy, but she still held undis- 
puted empire amid the pomp and vanity of the 
fashionable world. On the horseshoe piazza of 
the Casino, at the bathing beach, at dinners, balls 
and routs, necks were still eagerly craned to catch 
the first glimpse of her. And when her spider 
phacton, with a liveried groom in the rumble, 
and two mettlesome horses prancing in gold- 
mounted harness, rattled along the Avenue, the 
crowd pronounced her the blest of the gods, a 
marvelously fine woman, who had somehow found 
out the secret of perpetual youth, and was peeul- 
iarly fitted to display to the best advantage Syd- 
ney Lithgow’s great wealth. 

With a searching, unsparing gaze she now con- 
tinued to look into her mirror. 

**T hate it!” she murmured, clinching her white 
hands in a sudden spasm of pain; “the lies, 
spoken and unspoken, the continual hypocrisy, 
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CHAPTER 


the subterfuges, the hideous strain on every nerve ! 
Would to Heaven that it could end in some way ! 
—how, I hardly care, for I have become desper- 
ate. Were it not for the one heart that loves me 
in the world I would give over the unequal fight ; 
but to save his dear name from shame I continue 
to strive and dissemble.” 

A rose-pink portiére, embroidered with long 
flights of silver storks, was pushed back, and 
Sydney Lithgow stepped into his wife’s dressing 
room. 

It was plain that here was an adorer who had 
never perceived the waning of the fair lady’s 
charms. With a smile on his handsome lips, and 
eyes full of ardent admiration, he leaned and 
looked at her in the mirror. 

‘Tt is not strange that you sit entranced be- 
fore this glass,” he said, gallantly, ‘‘ for you see 
in it an incomparable picture. My queen !’— his 
proud, fond tone thrilled her with exquisite pain 
—‘*T hope you will not feel annoyed if I ask you 
to make room for an exfra guest at your dinner 
tuble to-day.” 

She started nervously. 

‘* Who is the guest, Sydney ?” 

** Jack’s friend—the young man, Gabriel Ferris. 
I had a matter of business to discuss with him. 
A personal interview was necessary, so I sum- 
moned him to Newport. He is here, and I have 
invited him to dine with you.” 

““Ah, indeed! You regard him with great fa- 
vor, it seems.” 

“True. From the day that Jack first called 
my attention to the excellent qualities of his 
friend I have felt strangely attracted to young 
Ferris. Ife will make his way. Ilis judgment 
is good-—his devotion to my interests all that I 
ean You will laugh, darling, but now 
and then I catch fleeting expressions in his face 


desire. 
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—a smile, the lifting of the brows, that remind 
me of—whom de you think ?” 

Her heart seemed to stand still. 

“«T have no idea.” 

“ Yourself, Myrtle.” 

“* Impossible ?”’ 

«‘T assure you it is so. For that reason Ga- 
briel attracts me.” 

She arose abruptly from her chair. 

“You should have heard Mullaly play at the 
Casino this morning, Sydney,” she said, with a 
vivacious air. ‘‘And on the Avenue there was 
another new cabriolet, which looked as though 
it had just rambled out of Hyde Park or Picca- 
dilly. So English, and so ugly! Is—is Mr. 
Ferris at the present moment—in ¢his house ?” 

“He is waiting in the drawing room to pay his 
respects to you.” 

By a sudden incautious movement Mrs. Lith- 
gow swept from the edge of her toilet table a 
painted jewel box. Something which had been 
concealed under it fluttered also to the floor—an 
open letter. 

As Sydney Lithgow stooped to pick up the dis- 
placed articles his eyes fell involuntarily on the 
paper—on these words, written there in an un- 
known masculine hand : ‘‘7o-night. du the usual 
place. I must talk with you “ 

Iie saw no more. With a sharp cry Mrs. Lith- 
gow had snatched the sheet from his hand. She 
was deadly pale, and her white bosom heaved con- 
vulsively. 

“‘Who is your correspondent, Myrtle ?” asked 
the railway king, in grave astonishment. 

She evaded his gaze. 

«* A—a—pensioner on my bounty, who begs 
and begs, and continues to beg. One must keep 
such people severely at bay.” She thrust the let- 
ter into the flame of a wax light, and held it there 
till it vanished in smoke. ‘‘ It is time for me to 
go down, Sydney,” she faltered; and turning 
from her husband, she descended the superb stair 
to a vast yellow drawing room, to meet the young 
man Gabriel Ferris. 

He was waiting there alone. As the great lady 
entered he started back a step. She had grown 
thin and pale since their last meeting. 

She greeted him kindly, and sinking on a sofa, 
motioned him to a place by her side. 

‘Tell me about your advancement,” she said, 
in a sweet, wistful tone. ‘“‘1] hear that you are 
getting on in the world.” 

lie had always stood in some awe of the rail- 
way king’s fair wife. He colored to his eyes as 
he answered : 

“You are very kind, madam. Yes, I am get- 
ing ou—thanks to your husband.” 





She toyed with her fan of ostrich feathers. 

*You left Witch Hollow rather abruptly, did 
you not ?” 

There was no languid curiosity in her tone, but 
a genuine interest that warmed his heart. With 
bovish frankness he replied : 

**T could not remain longer, madam. I met 
with a great disappointment at Witch Hollow.” 

She leaned toward him, her violet eyes softly 
persuasive, the jewels in her hair and on her 
milky throat flashing like clustered stars. 

* Will you honor me with your confidence, Mr. 
Ferris ?” 

liis vanity was flattered, his heart touched. 
This grand dame could be very condescending at 
times. He remembered that she was the step- 
mother whom Jack adored, and in a low voice he 
stammered : 

*‘T was deeply attached to a—a—person there. 
She did not care for me in the least, you see. Of 
course, 1 was terribly cut up. All good seemed 
forever gone from life. I simply could not en- 
dure Witch Hollow longer. Jack knew. He made 
no attempt to detain me.” 

Her luminous eyes dwelt on him attentively. 
He did not look like a lovelorn swain. She saw 
no melancholy, no disappointment, in his face. 

‘Did I not meet that ‘person’ at the Witch 
Hollow garden party, Mr. Ferris ?” 

** Yes, madam.” 

‘A handsome blonde, with a glamour of ro- 
mance about her ?” 

«The same.” 

** And she did not love you ?” sweetly, sadly. 

“We were betrothed several years ago, madam, 
but time and change killed her love.” 

**Ah, perhaps it was hardly worth having at 
any time !” 

His olive brows contracted. 

«Sometimes I have the same thought myself,” 
he answered, gloomily. 

** Surely you are trying to forget her now ?” 

** Yes,” he caid, wich determination ; ‘‘a man 
who has his spurs to win can find little time for 
regrets.” 

Mrs. Lithgow gazed dreamily into space. 

“There are women and women, Mr. Ferris. 
Some gain renown by fidelity ; others, abnormal 
creatures, cannot even love their own flesh and 
blood.” 

**A woman who cannot love her own flesh and 


blood must indeed be an abnormal creature,” he 


replied, smiling. 

‘* Yet that woman exists,” insisted Mrs. Lith- 
gow, sweetly, ‘‘for I have seen her.” 

Then she arose to meet other guests. 

Soon after the company moved out to table. 
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The dinner left nothing to be desired. Mrs. 
Lithgow’s chef was a genius, her butler above re- 
proach. The plate and porcelain were magnifi- 
cent ; the viands, marvels of French art. A few 
brainy celebrities made the conversation sparkle. 
Wax lights shone; lilies and orchids perfumed 
the air, and the fair hostess was in her most fas- 
cinating mood — gracious, brilliant, plainly a 
woman whose chief task in life was to make her- 
self adored. 

Gabriel Ferris, as it happened, was the last 
guest left in the house—the others went away 
early, 

With a laughing apology to his wife Sydney 
Lithgow carried the young man off to his library 
for a quiet business chat. At last, at last, the 
society queen found herself alone ! 

Thank God! here was her opportunity. She 
heard the door close on the two men, and quick 
as thought she slipped out upon the deep piazza 
of the villa, dark with palms and ferns, and 
fringed with bloom on all its pillara and balus- 
trades. A French maid appeared at her elbow, 
and flung around her mistress a long wrap. 

** Courage, madam !” 

Not another word was spoken. 

To some extent, at least, the secret of the lady 
was shared by her servant. Mrs. Lithgow stepped 
down into the Newport garden. 

Colored lamps were shining in the faultlessly 
kept walks. ‘The sound of waves breaking at the 
foot of the neighboring cliffs filled the silence. 
She turned once, and looked back at the splendid 
stone house, with its gay awnings fluttering in 
the night wind, its balconies and bow windows 
agleam with light, and she shuddered involun- 
tarily. TLow she had deceived Sydney Lithgow’s 
fond, true heart! If he knew all, would he not 
east her from him in loathing ? Yes, surely. 

She glided into a side path under close-set 
trees. ‘The shrubbery was thick on all sides, and 
delicious odors arose from dew-steeped flower 
beds. In asort of desperate haste Mrs, Lithgow 
went on till she came to a little summerhouse 
overlooking the sea and closely matted in blos- 
soming vines. At the door she paused a moment 
to collect her remaining strength. 

**O God, help me now !” she whispered. Then, 
with a firm step, she entered the place. 

From the pretty round roof hung clusters of 
lights. ‘These shone down upon a man who was 
seated beneath them in a garden chair. He wore 
an air at once sullen and expectant. At sight of 
Mrs. Lithgow he shifted his position a little, but 
did not rise, 

**By Jove!” he grumbled, “you are a half- 
hour late! I was just thinking that I should be 


forced to go up to the house and demand an in- 
terview there.” 

** You would never dare do that, Mark Daryl !” 

He smiled. 

“Would Inot? It’s well you did not make me 
wait ten minutes longer! You were entertaining 
guests, I suppose!” He had caught a glimpse of 
the rich dinner dress and shining jewels under 
her long wrap. ‘You are always at that pas- 
time, it seems. You do not give me half the 
time and attention that my claims deserve. It’s 
devilish unpleasant business, creeping into an- 
other man’s grounds, where servants are thick as 
flies, and cooling one’s heels for a half-hour to 
the sound of distant revelry. Whom have you 
had up yonder—diplomats, nabobs, money kings ? 
I might have created a sensation by walking into 
their midst, eh ?” 

She stood just inside the door, her figure 
haughtily erect, her face like stone. She had 
reached the limit of a long-tried patience. 

‘Undoubtedly. What brings you here to- 
night 2?” 

He lifted his shoulders. 

** Nothing new—only the want of funds. 
last remittance failed to cover my needs. 
no reproaches, Myrtle. 
which you spend money. I take the crumbs 
that fall from your table. Remember ”— he gave 
her a whimsical look —‘‘ but for a little looseness 
in the marriage formalities you would be my wife 
to-night, instead of Sydney Lithgow’s.” 

She grew deadly pale. To use Mr. Daryl’s own 
words, any allusion to her past relations with him 
was sure to ‘‘ fetch” her. She drew a purse from 
her dress, and tossed it toward him. He caught 
it with dexterity, and blew a kiss to her from thu 
tivs of his gloved fingers. 

**You rob me without mercy, Mark Daryl !” 
she panted. ‘* You area liar and a traitor! Did 
you not swear to go abroad—to take yourself out 
of my way? I have paid you the sums you de- 
manded, aud yet you remain here—you continue 
to torment me !” 

He gave a sharp glance at the contents of the 
purse, and thrust it into his pocket. 

‘* My dear Myrtle, nobody keeps faith in these 
days—it’s a trumpery, old-fashioned virtue, quite 
gone by. Women have no patience. My affairs 
are not in order for Europe, and, pardon me, I 
cannot be hurried, even by you.” 

**T understand,” she answered, bitterly. ‘‘ You 
do not mean to go abroad. I cannot endure this 
life longer—you drive me to extremes. I must 
go to my husband and tell him everything.” 

Mr. Daryl smiled facetiously. 

‘Tell Sydney Lithgow everything ? Oh, he 
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would not like it, believe me—and you would not 
like it, in the long run, Myrtle. To fall from 
a high place is very unpleasant. Moreover, you 
love him, you know, and a separation would be 
sure to follow.” 

She caught her breath. 

‘That is not certain. My husband is mag- 
nanimous—he loves me; le might even bring 
himself to forgive my long deceit.” 

Daryl frowned. 

‘“* No matter how forgiving he may be, or how 
loving, tell him your story, Myrtle, and I swear, 
by all the gods, that you are parted forever from 
Sydney Lithgow.” 

Ilis vehemence startled her. 

** What do you mean ?” she said. 

‘Tum! oh, nothing—nothing at all! Still, 
you would do well to remember my words. It 
has long been my private opinion, Mrs. Lithgow, 
that the child of your first marriage—that mock 
ceremony with me—is not only alive, but you, its 
mother, know where it may be found.” 

She started guiltily, and looked around. 

“TIush! Of what are you talking ? You will 
be overheard. Speak lower — or, rather, say at 
once all that you have to say, and leave this 
place.” 

A dark suspicion entered his mind. 
her askance. 

“You have been dining a lot of people Lo- 
night, Myrtle ?” 

She nodded. 

‘* Have they left the house ?” 

** All but one.” 

‘*Who may that party be ?” 

Her lips were dry and ashy, her violet eyes full 


He eyed 


of nameless fear. 
‘© A business friend of my husband.” 
“Ah! 


> 


I would be glad to catch a glimpse of 
lim.’ 
She moved blindly toward the door. 
“«T must go now,” she murmured.‘ T shall be 
missed.” 

‘* Wait a bit!” he entreated, briskly. 
is « question, Mrs. Lithgow, which 
heard before, but refused to answer satisfactorily. 
I want to ask it again—do you still preserve the 
certificate of your marriage with me ?” 

A spot of fiery crimson appeared on her white 


* There 


you have 


cheek. 

‘“ Why do you wish to know ?” 

‘* For private reasons. I feel a deep interest in 
that paper. What price do you set upon it? I 


ain willing to give something to see it again.” 

‘‘T have the certificate, and I preserve it asa 
proof of your infamy—a reminder of what I have 
suffered at your hands, Mark Daryl.” 
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‘*Nonsense! Show me the handwriting of our 
friend, the soi-disant justice.” 

‘* Never.” 

“Can I not beg, or buy, a glimpse of. your 
‘marriage lines’ 2” 

‘sé No.” 

*‘Feminine perversity! I, your former lover, 
the father of ‘your child, express an ardent but 
harmless desire, and without a shadow of reason 
you flatly refuse to gratify it. Bah! Perhaps 
you carry that certificate on your person—you 
have grown wonderfully wary of late—maybe you 
have it about you now.” 

Ife arose and advanced toward her. She knew 
the nature of the man, and instinctively retreated 
before him. In the door of the summerhouse he 
grasped her by her jeweled white wrist. 

**Don’t be stubborn, Myrtle. Just now you 
threw a purse at me, like a bone toa dog. I will 
return it for one look at that paper !” 

Iler nerves were weak with a long-continued 
strain. She remembered his past cruelties, and 
i great personal terror of the man wrung from 
her a sudden vehement scream. With preternat- 
ural shrillness the sound pierced through the 
silent garden, and was promptly answered by ¢ 
quick step in a neighboring walk. 

‘‘Some one is coming!” said Mrs, Lithgow, 
wildly, ** Ifide yourself !” 

But it was too late. The figure of a man burst 
from the dark shrubbery. 

Springing forward, in the full glare of the 
clustered lights, he stood before the two in the 
door of the summerhouse. Mark Daryl’s hand 
fell from Mrs. Lithgow’s wrist. He grew rigid 
with amazement. 

‘By my soul,” he eried, measuring the new 


comer with a long, keen look, ** it is Ferris, the 


ex-secretary !” 
XXX, 

To Frernis’s memory the words of Mark Daryl 
were like a light ina dark place. Tle had always 
preserved a vivid recollection of his first and only 
encounter with the man, and it needed but the 
exclamation quoted in the last chapter to tell him 
who stood before him. <A wave of red-hot wrath 
swept over the young fellow. 

‘‘Hlave I found you, oh, mine enemy ?” he 
eried ; and hurling Daryl back from Mrs, Lith- 

seized him unceremoniously by the 
** You prince of scoundrels, here !—do I 
What infernal mischief are you 


CHAPTER 


gow, he 
throat. 
see you here? 
doing now ?” 
Daryl made no reply, for the hand of the other 
was on his windpipe. He tried to thrust Ferris 
away, but the younger man was the more powerful 
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of the two, and a lively animosity strengthened 
his clutch. The pair swayed back and forth in a 
savage struggle, and finally fell to the floor of the 
summerhouse—Ferris uppermost. 

And Mrs. Lithgow ? In asort of horrible fas- 
cination she watched the two men tug and strain. 
Then over her rushed a fear so mighty that it 
swept before it all prudence, all thought of per- 
sonal safety. The hour of sacrifice had come! 
She must immolate herself to prevent a hideous 
crime. There was no escape. Nemesis had found 
her out. In one moment the demands of years 
were to be met and canceled. * She rushed wildly 
forward. 

‘‘ Gabriel !” she shrieke4, “Gabriel ! do him no 
harm—he is your father »’ 

Ferris’s hand fell, as though palsied, from 
Daryl’s throat. 

“* My father !” he echoed, blankly. 

He permitted Mark Daryl to fling him lightly 
aside. The elder man leaped, electrified, to his 
feet. His face was full of internal deliglit. 

‘Allow me to spring another surprise upon 
you, Mr. Ferris,” he said, dryly. ‘* You have 
been an orphan all your life, eh? Well, both 
your parents are restored to you at the selfsame 
moment. In this lady”—he made a mocking 
bow to Mrs. Sydney Lithgow —‘‘ you see your 
mother !” 

Gabriel Ferris also arose. He stared, dum- 
founded, from one to the other of his compan- 
ious. Mra. Lithgow’s face was like death. 

‘Do your worst,” she said to Mark Daryl. “I 
deny nothing. ‘* This moment frees me, at 
least, from your power.” She went straight up 
to Gavric: Ferris. ‘* Yes,” she continued, ‘I 
am your wretched mother! When I was very 
young—a mere child in years—I left home and 
friends for this man. I married him, as I thought, 
but he deceived me cruelly. It was a moek cere- 
mony, performed by some so-called justige, who 
had no legal power to unite us. When I discov- 
ered the truth I attempted suicide. The good 
Samaritans of the Berkshire manse befriended 
me; you were born under their roof. I did not 
love you—my misfortunes seemed to crush all 
natural feeling out of me; besides, you were like 
your wicked father. Doubtless Miss Cicely Rains- 
ford has told you many times how I fled from the 
parsonage, and left you, an infant, to her mercy. 
Fricndless, dishonored, a mother and not a wife, 


I knew of but one person to whom I could turn 
for help—Anthony Daryl, the brother of the man 
who had deceived me. ‘lo him, then, I wrote, 
imploring aid for my deserted child—his nephew 
—a Daryl, like himself. I told him that I must 
struggle for bare existence, and that, burdened 


with an infant, I had small chance of escaping 
starvation. The Rainsfords were very poor—I 
begged Anthony to provide for your maintenance, 
and also to keep my secret, for, in spite of my 
wréngs, I still possessed a little pride, a little self- 
respect. He was a good man, was Anthony Daryl. 
He recognized his duty to you, and knowing his 
brother Mark’s character, and the stigma at- 
tached to your birth, he felt that it was best to 
rear you in ignorance of beth father and mother.” 

She put her hand to her heart, breathing 
heavily. 

‘*As for myself, Gabriel, I went out into the 
world and worked for my bread. I met Sydney 
Lithgow and married him, he ignorant the while 
of my miserable history. I did not forget you, 
though God knows I tried hard to keep you out 
of my thoughts. The rest you know. I do not 
ask you to forgive me—what child could forgive 
a mother so cruel, so heartless? But to-night 
you have your revenge—to-night I am disgraced, 
ruined—my glory is stripped from me forever— 
ina few hours no possible refuge will be left me 
but death e 

** No, no, no!” 

Full and sonorous the words rang out, inter- 
rupting the cry of the stricken woman, and Syd- 
ney Lithgow himself stepped into the summer- 
house. 

‘Great God !” exclaimed Ferris. ‘I forgot that 
you were close behind me, sir.” 

But Lithgow did not heed him. He caught 
his wife in two strong, protecting arms ; his hand- 
some, high-bred face glowed with the fervor of a 
supreme passion. 

“Do not speak, Myrtle,” he said. ‘I have 
heard everything! So this is the secret that has 
sapped your strength and eaten away your hap- 
piness ?—this, the mysterious evil which I have 
felt for months thrusting us apart? Thank God 
that it has taken shape and form at last!” He 
pressed her white face against his heart—laid his 
cheek on her fair hair. All the passion of his be- 
ing filled his deep voice, shone in his grand eyes. 
“*Dear—so dear!—how conld you distrust my 
love, or imagine that anything, past, present, or 
future, could separate my heart from yours ? 
How could you suffer, and not turn to me for de- 
liverarce ? The world will talk. Let it! We 
can be happy in spite of the world. I know not 
what Gabriel may think,” he cast an anxious 
glance at the young fellow, ‘‘ but J say you are 
blameless. Under the circumstances you could 
not have acted differently. When he has time to 
consider the matter he will forgive you freely— 
he will love vou asason should—he cannot do 
otherwise x3 
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‘* Sydney, Sydney !” Shuddering, she tried to 
put from her this strong, true heart which could 
forgive so readily. ‘* Think of the deceit which 
I have practiced upon you. My life has been one 
long lie, You cannot forgive me—it is absurd to 
expect it. Send me away—we can never, never 
be happy again !” 

‘What madness are yon talking, Myrtle? Do 
you want to drive me frantic ? Send you away ! 
treat Heaven! what would life be to me then? 
Forever and forever you are mine! Put all fear 
from you, all doubt. You have a husband who 
holds you dearer than his own soul, you have 
found a son, and as for this scoundrel,” he turned 
suddenly and confronted Mark Daryl, who had as 
yet said nothing, ‘‘from this moment he must 
deal, not with a timid woman, but with me/” 

An unspeakable contempt filled the patrician 
face of the railway king. His superiority both in 
port and character was so marked that Daryl 
winced in spite of himself. 

“Sir,” he continued, sternly, ‘you can harm 
Mrs. Lithgow no more. She defies you! Should 
you dare to offer her further annoyance I will 
deal with you as you deserve. Meanwhile, I give 
you five minutes in which to put yourself outside 
my grounds,” 

Daryl stood unmoved, undaunted, like a man 
with forces in reserve. 

‘One moment,” he said, with his eye on his 
formidable adversary and a sneer curling his lip ; 
‘*T would like to hear my son express his mind.” 

Ferris started as though waking from a dream. 
He looked in open aversion at his new-found 
father. 

‘«¢ From first to last, sir,” he cried, hotly, ‘I con- 
sider that your conduct has been infamous! I 
have small reason to rejoice in the discovery of 
such a parent.” 

‘TI understand,” said Daryl, coolly ; ‘‘ yon are 
thinking of the night of Anthony’s death. Well, 
your uncle, who kept your existence a secret 
from me, was responsible for that affair. I do 
not reproach you for your lack of filial affection, 
since, to be candid, I have always held you in 
peculiar detestation. So much,” with a short 
laugh, “‘ for a man’s natural instincts!” He fixed 
a malevolent gaze on Sydney Lithgow. ‘* You 
are a rich man, sir,” he said, dryly, ‘‘a great 
man, but I refuse to be bullied by you; and as 
you have chosen to interfere in this family broil, 
why, I may as well make you acquainted with all 
the facts of the case. Mind, I had not meant to 
do so, but,” with an evil smile, ‘‘ you force me to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. That little story of a mock marriage, 
which I first invented on Bear Mountain, and 
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afterward repeated at various times, was all a 
rubbishy fable, you know. I was tired of Myrtle, 
and seized that means, as the simplest within 
reach, to rid myself of an incubus. When, some 
months ago, I found her so happily united to her 
millionaire, I really hadn’t the heart to inform 
her of the true state of things. But now, my dear 
Myrtle,” and he made a mocking bow to Mrs. 
Lithgow, ‘‘ permit me to say that you are, and 
have always been, my lawful wife. The justice 
who performed the ceremony was fully empowered 
to do it—in short, he was a highly respectable 
official, and no¢ the rake which, for my own 
amusement, I have frequently called him. Our 
marriage, then, was perfectly legal, and you have 
never for a moment belonged to Sydney Lithgow. 
You are my property, not his. The game is up! 
I can hope to derive no further income from your 
millionaire, so here are the bald facts, and you 
must both face them, turtledoves though you be !” 

Daryl’s three listeners stood like stone. Ga- 
briel Ferris was the first to regain his voice. He 
moved quickly to the side of his mother, as 
though espousing her cause. 

**You heartless scoundrel!” he cried, in a 
fury ; ‘how dare you stand there and tell this 
infernal story ?” 

‘Produce your proofs!” said Sydney Lith- 
gow, in @ hoarse, broken voice, and with a deadly 
fear blanching his face. ‘‘ We must have proper 
proofs !” 

*¢ Of course,” replied Daryl, ‘ the lady who is 
known as your wife has in her possession some 
marriage lines. I have tried several times to se- 
cure them, but failed. They are signed by the 
justice who united us. As I have already said, 
he is noé a loose fish, but an honorable gentle- 
man, quite incapable of any crooked transactions. 
He is still living in Boston, and you have only to 
interview him and show him his own paper to 
get all the proofs you want. Believe me, you will 
be more than satisfied.” 

‘*No, no! do not believe him !” cried Sydney 
Lithgow, as he clasped Myrtle convulsively to his 
breast. ‘It is another of his damnable lies told 
for your fresh torment. Not thy wife? You 
shall not credit the statement for an instant! 
By this new falsehood he thinks to part us 
Oh, God! she does not hear me—she does not 
answer—he has killed her !” 

For Myrtle was lying on his heart, without 
breath or motion. The clustered lights shone on 
her closed eyes and death-pale lips. 

“‘Tt’s only a faint,” said Mark Daryl, coolly. 
“¢?Pon my soul, I am sorry to separate such affec- 
tionate people! You may consider me open to 
offers, sir. ‘Thank Ifeaven! I have no tempest- 
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uous emotions myself, and for a proper consider- 
wtion I might be willing to hush up this affair 
and leave the lady to you. Why was I anxious to 
get possession of her marriage lines? ‘T'o destroy 
them, of course, and put so much proof out of 
the way. J wasn’t eager for an exposé—far from 
it! “I'was forced upon me, and in consequence 
my income is entirely cut off. Come, we hold 
the secret between us, you know. Tl waive my 
claims in your favor, Sydney Lithgow, and my 
son cannot fail to see that his mother is more 
likely to find happiness with you than with her 
lawful husband ——” 

He paused, dismayed by the look on the other’s 
face. 

* You never stood nearer death than at this 
moment !” said Lithgow, in a terrible voice. ‘ Be 
off while Tam able to keep my hands from mur- 
der! If you stay here another moment you will 
never go from the place alive.” 

It was no idle threat. Callous as Mark Daryl 
was, he made briskly for the door. As he passed 
Gabriel the young fellow gave him an unuttera- 
ble look. 

‘Oh, you have taken sides against me !” mut- 
tered Daryl. ‘* Well, I could not reasonably ex- 
pect anything better.” 

And with that he sneaked out of the summer- 
house, and left his victims to their despair. 

Mrs. Lithgow was carried unconscious to the 
villa, and her maid summoned to attend her. 
For the remainder of that dreadful night Sydney 
Lithgow sat by the side of his idol, like a man 
stupefied. And to and fro, in the library beneath, 
paced Gabriel Ferris, overwhelmed, likewise, by 
the revelations which he had heard, 

In the pink-and-gray morning Myrtle instructed 
Sydney Lithgow to take from a carved and gilded 
cabinet, which stood in a corner of her chamber, 
a slip of faded paper. 

‘My marriage certificate,” she shuddered. 
“Go, Sydney, find the man who wrote it; you 
heard Mark Daryl say that he was still living in 
Boston. Here is his name affixed to these lines. 
Go at once. We must know the truth without 
delay.” 

Whatever agonies Lithgow may have felt in se- 
cret, he kept a composed and cheerful appear- 
ance. 

‘For your sake I will go, Myrtle,” he an- 
swered. “ Your mind shall be made easy. But 
understand me-—I do not believe a word of 
Daryl’s outrageous story. You are my wife — 
mine—not his! Please God, I will return to 
you with good news. Meanwhile, Gabriel shall 
remain here, and the servants need not know 
that anything unusual has ocenrred, Courage, 


my own love! By nightfall, at farthest, you 
will see me again.” 

Ifer tearless eyes looked sadly into his. 

**T have no courage, Sydney. Iam full of evil 
presentiments. Some monstrous calamity seems 
threatening you and me.” 

‘*Your nerves are unstrung. You are ill in 
body and spirit—thanks to Mark Daryl, who has 
kept you on the rack for the last six months. My 
poor darling, in a few hours I, your husband, will 
sweep your fears and evil presentiments quite 
away, and give you peace and happiness again.” 

With these brave words on his lips, and the 
faded marriage lines in his breast pocket, Sydney 
Lithgow left Newport by an early morning train, 
and started on his quest for the justice who had 
united Mark Daryl and Myrtle Ferris in wedlock 
five and twenty years before. 

The day, full of unspeakable anxieties, dragged 
wearily on to meridian, and then declined to sun- 
set. It was evening when the railway king re- 
turned to the villa. Gabriel Ferris, pale with ap- 
prehension, met him on the threshold. The 
younger man was thinking little of himself at 
that moment. Ilis own legitimacy scemed of 
small consequence compared with the utter wreck 
of his mother’s life—the ruin of her social power 
and domestic happiness. As Sydney Lithgow en- 
tered his home Gabriel recoiled aghast. A dec- 
ade of years had apparently fallen on the man of 
fortune. lis gray, haggard face spoke only of 
disaster. Ile gave Gabriel one eloquent look, and 
without a word brushed by him and ascended 
the stair to his wife’s chamber. She was reclin- 
ing on a sofa in the light of the pink lustres. 
As he entered she started up. 

** Sydney ! Sydney !” 

Would he ever forget the poignant anxiety, the 
deadly fear in that cry ? Ile staggered forward, 
and fell on his knees by her side. 

**Speak !” she entreated. ‘I cannot bear sus- 
pense.” 

Ilis strong figure shook as if with an ague. In 
a voice changed beyond recognition he said : 

«For once Mark Daryl spoke the truth. You 
is wife, Myrtle—his wife, not mine!” 

k * at * nt 

And so the thunderbolt fell, and laid waste the 
home and heart of Sydney Lithgow, the rich, the 
envied, the powerful. A telegram brought Jack 
o’ the Light promptly to the villa. By the time 
he reached it the railway king was preparing to 
take his departure, and Myrtle, prostrated and 
delirious, lay in her own chamber with a nurse 
and physician in attendance. 

Gabriel and his friend retired to Sydney Lith- 
gow’s library, and there the whole story of sorrow 
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and shame was told. At the close of the recital 
Jack o’ the Light sprang to his feet and began to 
pace the room in a fever of impotent rage. 

“* Merciful Heaven !” he eried. ‘* Mark Daryl! 
—on every side Mark Daryl and his infernal do- 
ings! Was that man born to be the evil genins 
of usall? Give me your hand, Gabriel. I can- 
not congratulate you on the discovery of such a 
father; but the mystery of your birth is now 
cleared up, and you have found a charming sis- 
ter.” 

«A sister !” echoed Ferris, blankly. 

‘‘Of course—Esther Daryl—little Telfair’s be- 
trothed.” 

“Oh 1” 

“*She is Mark Daryl’s daughter.” 

Gabriel frowned. 

‘«The poor child can have no right to his name, 
sinee his marriage with my mother was never an- 
nulled.” 

‘* Darvl’s affairs are as complicated as a Chinese 
puzzle,” said Jack o’ the Light, impatiently. ‘I 
hope to Heaven he will have the decency to leave 
this part of the country at once.” 

** As Sydney Lithgow’s son, it might be a good 
thing for you to wait upon him with that request, 
Jack. My mother can know no peace while he 
remains near her. For her sake we might offer 
him a price to take himself out of the way. And 
you are the party, Jack, to make terms with 
him.” 

Jack Lithgow grew deeply, darkly red. 

“7? By Heaven! I should probably begin ne- 
gotiations by putting a bullet through the rascal. 
No! I decline to wait on Mr. Daryl—in fact, it is 
far better that we two should not meet. Up to 
this date I have been exceedingly fortunate in 
avoiding him. We cannot buy him, Gabriel—he 
has no honor—he would not keep faith with us for 
four and twenty hours. I suppose you feel no 
filial duty toward the man ?” 

“Not a whit!” answered Gabriel, gloomily. 
‘“*My mother I cannot blame, for she acted ac- 
cording to her lights; but the name of Mark 
Daryl sickens me.” 

“* Your mother—God bless her !—has now two 
We must support her in her trial. The 
governor is distracted, heartbroken. Ile is going 
into exile. You and I will stand by her, now and 
always, Gabriel ?” 





sons. 


‘¢ We will, Jack, we will !” 

Perhaps Lithgow did not mean to intrude his 
own happiness on the sorrow which he found in 
his father’s house ; but after a pause he said : 

‘Gabriel, you must write to your sister and 
Miss Cicely—they have a right to know what has 
happened here.” 
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“It is a 
And so Bruna Daryl is my 
Well,” moodily, **I never approved of 
the marriage of cousins: 


‘© Of course,” answered Gabriel. 
wretched business. 
cousin ! 


‘««There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 


She is well and happy, U hope ?” 
Jack o’ the Light nodded. 
“Yes, well and happy, Gabe. 

day is fixed for a month hence.” 

Gabriel started violently. 

*“Eh? Indeed! And who is the man that 
has won Bruna Daryl! ?” 

«*T—even I!” said Lithgow, calmly. 

Gabriel stiffened. 

““What! I never dreamed —oh, you cannot 
mean it, Jack! Where’s the fellow Bevil ?” 

** Dead, and out of the way forever !” 

“< How do you know ?” 

“<T have no time to tell the story, but my proofs 
are indisputable.” 

Gabriel thawed promptly. 
“IT wish you joy, Jack! 
will be happy together. Put your hand on my 
heart. It beats steadily, does it not? But wait! 
we must not talk of these things now, when the 

very air we breathe is steeped in tragedy.” 

“True. Here is a close carriage at the door. 
Great Heaven! it has come for the governor.” 

‘“ Yes,” said Gabriel; ‘‘ he is above stairs, tak- 
ing final leave of my mother.” 

The two young fellows stood as though in the 
presence of death. When they spoke again it was 
in whispers. 

**God help him !” muttered Gabriel. ‘I do 
not see how he can bear up under the blow.” 

** He told me just now,” murmured Jack o’ the 
Light, ‘‘ that he expected you and me to guard 
her faithfully, and deal in a fitting manner with 
Daryl, should that pestilential party attempt to 
annoy her again. I gladly accepted the trust.” 

‘Right ! And I—ah, hush! Here he comes.” 

A step on the sumptuous staircase. Sydney 
Lithgow descended, with a face as colorless as 
chalk. Tle was dressed for a journey. He still 
bore himself with firmness and dignity, but as 
Jack o’ the Light and Gabriel rushed to his side 
he looked at them with blank, unseeing eyes. 

“* My dear father !” said Jack, and both pressed 
his hands in mute sympathy. 

**My children,” he answered, hoarsely, ‘are 
you 2? God bless you both! I do not ask 
you to comfort your mother—no earthly power 
can do that ! 
from—from 

He cculd not utter the hated name. 


Her wedding 


I am sure you two 


here 


But take care of her; save her 


”” 
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he walked forward to his carriage, flung himself 
into it, and was whirled away from the villa, from 
the woman the loved—an exile, and, in spite of 
all his wealth and power, a homeless, heartbroken 
man. 

Two days later Gabriel Ferris went down to 
Orag Head, and begged permission to speak with 
Esther Daryl. 

He found her alone in the wainscoted parlor, 
reclining on a sofa, and looking as wan and pale 
as a frost flower. Her red-bronze ecnrls were in 
soft disorder, and there was a stain of tears about 
her eyes. Some soft folds of muslin concealed 
the bandage about her neck. She was convales- 
cent, but unable yet to rise. 

“Good Heaven !” stammered Ferris, falling 
back a step; ‘how ill yon look! Lithgow told 
me of your hurt, I see that you have suffered.” 

«It is of no consequence,” she answered, rather 
dismally. 

“* You received my letter ?” 

She nodded. 

«Then I need make no further explanations. 
It is very strange to find that Iam your brother, 
is it not ?” 

‘<The strangest-thing possible !” she answered, 
in a lifeless tone. ‘I cannot make you seem in 
the least like a brother.” 

‘“‘And Tam altogether unable to regard you as 
a sister.” 

She stared blankly down at a patch of sun- 
shine on the polished floor. 

‘‘ Bruna is absent on one of her long gallops 
over the beach.” 

‘Tam glad.” 

“‘ What! do you not wish to see her ?” 

“No.” 

This was depressing. Esther twisted her white 
fingers nervously together. 

“¢ My father—our father—I mean Mark Daryl 
—what has become of him ?” 

“IT do not know. I hope to Heaven he will 
never be seen nor heard of again !” 

“Tt is all very dreadful !” 

**T agree with you.” 

‘You mentioned in your letter that Mrs. Lith- 
gow was ill. Poor, poor lady !” 

‘* She is very ill. I have not seen her. I sup- 
pose it would be difficult for her to tolerate the 
sight of me just now. .That is not strange. 
Somehow,” with tneonscious bitterness, ‘ I have 
never been able to win much love in this world— 
not even the portion which naturally falls to a 
man.” ‘ 

The color flew into Esther’s small, pale face and 
ot again. She lay back with an exhansted air 
on ‘her pillows. 


‘* Miss Rainsford is in the breakfast room ; she 
will want to talk to you,” she said. 

Ile looked relieved. 

** Do not disturb yourself—I will find her.” 

There was no caress, no word of endearment, 
betwixt the new-found brother and sister. Ferris 
slipped immediately from the parlor, and into the 
presence of Miss Cicely Rainsford. 

“*Oh, Gabriel,” said the old spinster, feelingly, 
“*T recognized Mrs. Lithgow as your long-lost 
mother on the day of the garden party at Witch 
Hollow! Such a shock as the discovery gave me ! 
I hope from my heart that you mean to be a good 
son to her now !” 

**T do—God helping me !” 

“You know your cousin Bruna is to marry 
Jack Lithgow ?” 

** Yes—she could not do better.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say that. It shows me 
that your own hurt is healed. Bruna needs a 
protector. A few days ago we had a dreadful ex- 
perience at Crag Head.” 

“Jack told me. What mischief will my pre- 
cious father think of next ? And so, Miss Cicely, 
it seems that the real Bevil is dead ?” 

*©Yes. Jack in some wav has made that dis- 
covery. Ilow fortunate for Bruna !” 

“‘Uncommonly. By what proofs does Jack 
support his story ?” 

** Now you ask too much of me—I really do not 
know,” answered Miss Cicely, in gentle surprise. 
“*T have never thought to inquire. We have his 
word for it—my dear Gabriel, we cannot doubt 
Jack’s word.” 

‘No, certainly not. Since he declares that 
Bevil is no more we must all believe it, of course. 
No, thank you, I will not wait to see Bruna—I 
must meet Svdney Lithgow and give him news of 
my mother to-day—so it is necessary for me to 
take the next train back to town.” 


CHarTer XXXII, 

ANOTHER month passed. The splendor of the 
year had reached its height. August, mature and 
golden, with noons fervid and twilights cool and 
long, filled the land. 

Bruna Daryl’s marriage morn dawned bright 
and cloudless. She drew back the curtain of her 
window, and saw a sapphire sea, smooth as a 
mirror, a wall of emerald-green woods twinkling 
with diamond dew, garden beds aflame with the 
brave colors of late summer—light, beauty, gra- 
cious fulfillment on every side. 

“My wedding day!” murmured Bruna, softly 
smiling; ‘‘and oh, how happy—how happy T 
am !” 
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A purplish cloud of haze, threaded with radiant 
sunbeams, was hanging over the Ilollow where 
the old Witch Ifouse stood. 
hand shyly toward it. 
very deeply in love. 


Bruna kissed her 

This blonde goddess Was 
Five weeks had passed since 
Jack o’ the Light’s passionate avowal in the 
church porch, amid lightning and tempest, and 
lo! her marriage morn was shining on the warm 
glad earth—in a few hours she would be Lithgow’s 
wife. 

She went lightly down the stair, to meet Miss 
Cicely and Esther in the breakfast room. Esther, 
now fully recovered from the injuries regeived at 
the hands of Jim Crossley, embraced her cousin 
joyfully. 

‘Happy is the bride that the sun shines on,” 
she said. 

‘* Bruna is sure to be happy with her heart’s 
choice,” declared Miss Rainsford, ‘and all the 
omens are good this morning.” 

They had planned a very quiet wedding—both 
Lithgow and Bruna wished it to be such. No 
guests had been invited to Crag Head—not even 
Dr. La Merle. But the old rooms were thrown 
wide to the sunshine, and made fragrant with 
fresh flowers, and even the faces of the servants 
Bruna was greatly beloved in 
her own household, and everyone understood that 
she was about to make a match which promised a 
larger share of bliss than falls to the average lot 
of womankind. 


beamed radiantly. 


** Anyone with eves can see that Mr. Lithgow 
vas just made for young miss,” said Janet to old 
‘When he comes to the fore there'll be 


no more breaking or entering here by lawless 


Roger. 
characters. ‘‘ It’s good to think we are to have a 
master again at Crag Iead.” 

«Just so,” assented Roger, promptly. ‘Ill go 
and take the gun from behind the stable door, 
secing as I’m not likely to have any future use 
for it.” 

“My soul!” ericd Janet, derisively ; “didn’t 
the man Jim Crossley bust into Crag Iead only 


a month ago, like a wild bull of Bashan?) And 
didn’t he eut up awful? What good was your 


weapon then, Roger? Lord knows we've found 
it a poor thing to depend on! 
shoot the man bBevil, 


ready. 


Besides, you can 


never for he’s dead al- 


**So much the better,” answered Roger, tartly. 
** Nobody s’posed the raskill was living, simple- 
ton, and miss all ready to take Mr. Lithgow for 
her husband.” 

Few people outside of Crag Head had been in- 
Mr. 
Craven, the Fogport lawyer, knew nothing of it. 
Bruna did not give her trust by halves, IlLer be- 


formed of the approaching event. Even 
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lief in her lover was full and perfect. He assured 
her that she was free to marry him, and, as she 
herself had said, there was no room in her heart 
for doubt or misgiving. 

In an upper chamber of the Crag Miss Cicely 


‘and Esther with loving hands dressed the bride 


in spotless silk, clasped around her white throat 
i superb string of big milky pearls—Jack o’ the 
Light’s gift—arranged the cobweb veil over tho 
golden tresses, and put in her hand a great bunch 
of lilies of the valley, tied with yards of dazzling 
ribbon; and Bruna, fair as those daughters of 
men whom the sons of God came down to woo in 
Scriptural story, stood robed and ready. Ter at- 
tendants kissed her again and again, and called 
her by fond, endearing names. 

‘*My child, you are as lovely as a dream,” 
sighed Miss Cicely, ‘‘and you richly deserve all 
the happiness that has fallen to you.” 

** Yes, yes, yes!” assented Esther, with tears in 
her large, soft eyes; ‘‘that is quite true. And 
now we must hurry, or Mr. Lithgow and his best 
man will grow impatient, you know.” 

Miss Cicely and Esther went with her to the 
chureh—the very edifice in which Jack Lithgow 
had declared his passion, and decause of the as- 
sociations connected with it chosen by the young 
pair as the proper place for the ceremony. The 
dewy morning road along which the carriage 
rolled was bright with sunshine and blossoming 
thickets, and sweet with the twitter of birds. In 
the ivied porch Jack Lithgow, no laggard on 
his wedding morn, waited with Gabriel Ferris, for 
the latter had consented to act as best man at his 
friend’s wedding—a sure proof that the old love 
was indeed ‘ off.” 

With an ineffable smile on her lips Bruna 
Daryl gave her hand to her bridegroom. Ilis gray 
eyes dwelt upon her in silent rapture. Up to this 
very moment his will had dominated hers, She 
believed in him as in the Infinite. Ie took that 
delicate hand, held it with close and tender mas- 
tery, and led her forward into the church. 

The interior of the sacred place was beautifully 
decorated with late roses, fragrant garden lilies 
and the graceful fronds of ferns. A honeyed 
sweetness steeped the air, and through the stained- 
glass windows the merry sunshine poured in a 
rainbow flood. Theclergyman who was to officiate 
stood ready in his place. Forward along the aisle 
swept the bridal party, a fair sight for the most 
indifferent eye. There was a little pause before 


the clergyman ; then the ceremony began. 

A moment later a sexton on guard in the vesti- 
bule of the church noiselessly pushed back the 
door of the main aisle and admitted a gentleman. 

** Really, sir,” he whispered, in nervous doubt, 
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«*T don’t know as this is the proper thing to do, 
for the marriage is private 

‘* Fiddlesticks !” responded the newcomer, with 
a cheerful grin. “I tell you I am a near and 
dear relative of the bride, and should I miss this 
sight she would be heartbroken.” 

He slipped into the nearest pew, sat down 
quietly, and began to mop his forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

One glance around the church showed him 
that, apart from the bridal company, he was the 
only person present. 

“When people break the law,” chuckled Mark 
Daryl, “‘ they naturally do not care for specta- 
tors.” 

He began to stare at that knot of people 
grouped before the clergyman—the snow-white 
bride, her yellow hair glinting through the 
meshes of her veil; the bridegroom, with his 
high brown head and soldierly bearing ; Gabriel 
Ferris, wearing a gardenia in the buttonhole of 
his black Melton coat ; Esther, dressed in pale 
pink, and looking thin and hollow-eyed from re- 
cent illness, yet with a sort of reflected joy in her 
lovely colorless face ; and Miss Cicely Rainsford 
in heliotrope satin, happy also in witnessing the 
happiness of the girl who had for years been her 
especial charge. 

For a moment Mark Daryl’s wicked eyes dwelt 
on each and all with the malicious exultation of 
an evil man who has only to cry ont and bring 
confusion and dismay into the midst of gladness. 
Then, of a sudden, he started—stared. In his 
face wrath and astonishment appeared. 

“‘The deuce!” he muttered. ‘Can it be ? 
No—yes! What! he has sold me, after all, and 
like this /” 

The solemn voice of the clergyman rang through 
the church : 

‘* What God hath joined together let not man 
put asunder.” 

It was over. Bruna had become Mrs. Jack 
Lithgow. Husband and wife, young, beautiful, 
supremely happy, turned from the clergyman, 
and moved back along the aisle, through the rain- 
bow light that fell upon them like a visible bless- 
ing. The solitary occupant of the pew, the one 
looker-on at Bruna’s wedding, watched the pair 
like a basilisk as they advanced. Suspicion took 
the form of certainty. Once, weeks before, he 
had caught a glimpse of Lithgow from the win- 
dow of the Fisherman’s Rest, and failed to recog- 
nize him; but this nearer, clearer view revealed 
the astounding truth. Time had not changed 
him much. The boy was now a man—that was 
all. 

As the bridal party drew nearer the gray eyes 
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of Jack o’ the Light fell on that brazen watcher 
in the pew. Retreat he could not, advance he 
must, He was ‘‘ betwixt the devil and the deep 
sea.” With a wicked smile Mark Daryl arose to 
his feet. 

‘*I came here to prevent bigamy,” he said, 
** never dreaming of the surprise in store for me. 
What ! ¢wice married ? One ceremony is usually 
considered enough for the same couple. As God 
hears me, Mr. Lithgow, you are Bevil— Bevil 
himself, and no other !” 

Confronted by that arch mischief maker, the 
party stopped short in the aisle. Everybody stood 
as though spellbound. 

** It’s a lie !” said the voice of Gabriel Ferris ; 
but Jack o’ the Light uttered not a word. 

‘Pardon me, my dear son,” corrected Mark 
Daryl, with a mocking bow, ‘‘I never forget an 
old comrade. Five years ago this gentleman did 
me out of manya round sum at cards, and cheated 
you of something even more valuable—your uncle 
Anthony’s daughter, The fox may run, but he’s 
caught at last,eh ? I swear this is the very man 
who consented to marry Bruna in your place, and 
did it, too, without flinching—let him deny it if 
he can !” 

Ever eye turned on Lithgow. The little group, 
brought toa stand there in the aisle, passed swiftly 
from joy to tragedy. Bruna’s hand slipped un- 
consciously from the arm of her husband. 

‘** For God’s sake, speak, Lithgow !” urged Ga- 
briel Ferris, aghast. 

Iie was indeed caught! Ile could neither es- 
cape by flight nor refute Daryl’s charge. Never- 
theless, he faced his enemy like a man, 

*‘It is true,” he said, in a composed voice. 
“Yes, [am Bevil—I—I—I !” 

There was a moment of silence. The faces of 
the little company had grown white. To every 
person there the man Bevil was Horror embodied. 
llis very name filled each and all with loathing. 

‘‘A nice game you have been playing, com- 
rade !” cried Mark Daryl, airily. ‘My word ! 
you are a gay deceiver! I always knew you were 
clever, but this guile is above the ordinary kind. 
Tirst, you take my niece by force, and under an 
assumed name—bless me! I canceled my gam- 
bling debts with her—yes, you accepted the blind 
chit as payment at the last, you remember. Then, 
as Sydney Lithgow’s son, you woo and win her in 
orthodox style. Deuced romantic !—makes one 
think of a three-volume novel. But how does 
Bruna like it? You have married her twice over. 
Which of her two weddings does our high and 
mighty beauty contemplate with the greater satis- 
faction ?” 

He did not seem to hear Daryl; silently he 




















turned and looked at his bride. His high head 
drooped in bitter shame and humiliation, his 
haughty brown face had suddenly grown ashen 
and haggard. Le saw only the fair woman whom 
he had deceived; the remainder of the party 
might have been miles away—he was conscious 
oniy of Bruna’s presence. 

“© You let Jim Crossley off with a horsewhip- 
ping,” said Daryl, lightly. ‘“‘Why? Because 
uny attempt to punish him by legal process 
would have brought you and me face to face, 
and resulted in the exposure of the real Bevil. 
[ was a good deal puzzled by your lenity at the 
time Jim told me of it—wondered, you know, how 
we both got out of the scrape so easily ; but now 
the matter is as plain as the day.” 

And still he did not hear. With desperate cour- 
age he stretched out his hand to Bruna, His dry 
lips moved with difficulty. 

** Forgive me,” he said. 

She stared as though at some stranger. He did 
not need to be told that her thoughts had gone 
back to the night of her father’s death—to the 
ruthless invasion of Crag Head, and the crime of 
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which she had been the victim. That disgrace- 
ful outrage seemed now to take shape and rush 
betwixt the pair as they stood there in that 
flower-scented church ; it thrust the bridegroom 
relentlessly away from the bride, and tore apart 
the hands just joined in marriage. 

*“* Forgive me,” he pleaded again, with a pas- 
sionate pain in his voice. ‘* Will you forgive me, 
Bruna ?” 

Could any woman do otherwise than reco’] in 
horror ? Ile had taken her in payment for Mark 
Daryl’s gambling debts. The first time he had 
married her by outrage ; the second, by gross de- 
ception. Wild with grief and indignation, Bruna 
shuddered a step backward, and put out her hands, 
as though to hold him off. 

** Never !” she answered. ‘‘ Never !” 

With bated breath the others waited for Jack 
o’ the Light to speak again; but in vain—no 
further word passed his clinched lips. With a 
look that would haunt her till her dying day he 
turned from the bride that he had won, and lost 
even in the winning, and rushed, like a madman, 
out of the church. 


(To be continued.) 


“A SHILLING EACH.” 


By NorMAN GALE. 


How SHALL & man or woman pass unstirred ? 
A shilling these! One shilling, cage and bird! 


I vow to birds my pennies! I will pinch 
Redeeming redstart, yellowhammer, finch. 


Let them recover all their greens and blues! 
Threadbare my coat shall be and old my shoes. 


O sweet to fill my band with living fluff, 
And toss the loves to heaven—joy enough! 


Give me to kiss each shining head; to feel 
The wild bird in the captive make appeal. 


Suffer my cheek, O blackbird, on your Dreast, 
‘Lhen slip to Laura’s bosom for a nest. 


Her lips must gently consecrate your flight— 
Dear bird, she kisses you. Good night, good night! 


Here is my darling’s orchard for your bill; 
Peck here in peace and take your fruity fill. 


No kin of mine shall cheat you of the blue, 
And keep my love and Laura’s; nor shall you 


Feel grip of Christmas hunger; for @ tithe 

Of all our bread shall hely th: u thrive. 
iC 
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My heart has ached to see your duller eye 
Watching the greedy city hurry by. 


On Laura's breast at evening I have heard 
A heart beat pity for the prisoned bird ; 


And ave have vowed to spend with care; to pinch 
For linnet, lark and starling, thrush and finch. 


To throw these loves to heaven with a kiss, 
Blueward and sunward—that shall be our bliss. 


Faded is Lanra’s homespun, if you will, 

The woodland knows a once familiar bill! 

What need to blush for shabbiness that shows ? 
A shilling redstart perches on her rose! 


Children of men and brothers of my day, 
How long shall feathered joy be thrust away 


To find a foot of prison, smoky air 
For that large liberty and country fare 


Which ‘tenderness celestial set apart 
For woodlark wings and velvet whitethroat heart ? 


How sball a man or woman pass unstirred ? 
A shilling these! One shilling, cage and bird! 
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GOOD CHEER. 


By CHARLES EDWARD BARNS. 


"Twas Christmas morn! Lo, on the Square 
Snow-draped in wintry dress, 

I met two buds of Vanity Fair 
Whom wealth and fortune bless. 

Two maids with cheeks of sunny hu 
And eyes of virginal light 


Orchids that 1.1 God’s Eden grew 


Where all is pure and bright. 








; 
And yet, O gentle Friend, I know 
Those symbols passing sweet 
Will cross a threshold where but woe 
And pain and sadness meet. 
\nd those dear hands will lay the buds 
Upon the anguished heart, 
\nd tears, great tears in thankful floods 
From hollow eyes shall start. 
Like gentle Christmas greetings sung And in that silent sorrowland 
In living tones they came ; The patient nurses all 
A basket of rare roses hung Shall bow, and for each angel hand 
Beside them “Jn //is Mame.” A fervent prayer let fall. 
Ah! you would dream not but they all Strew, gentle buds of womanhood! 
Would sweep each maiden breast Your buds of beauty here ; 
At banquet, opera or ball, ' My heart invokes you every good 


Tokens of joy thrice blest. Twin Bearers of Good Cheer. 











CHRISTMAS ON 


By WILLIAM 

A spur of the Sangre de Cristo range of the 
Rocky Mountains, pushing out into a sea of un- 
dulating plains to the southeastward, terminates 
in a bold promontory, like a mighty fortress 
frowning and forbidding. Near by is the ener- 
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‘“*WHEN BILL REACHED THE TRE 


getic little mountain stream known as the Huer- 
fano. The scanty tide of ranchmen on the 
Huerfano had gradually pushed its way from 
the foothills into the mountains, where it met 
the human current from the mines, so that the 
civilization in the vicinity was made up partly of 
cowboys and partly of miners. 

The pale-blue haziness which in summer hangs 
over the distant mountains, robing them in a soft 
lrapery of azure, has vanished. Instead there 
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THE HUERFANO. 
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is a pure garment of white, which scintillates brill- 
iantly in the bright glare of the noonday sun like 
the bespangled robe of some fabled fairy queen. 
The range now stands out boldly against the 
horizon, its irregular curves. sharply defined as 


E NERO WAS ALREADY THERE.” 


the lines of a camec ; for it is winter, and the day 
before Christmas. 

The road along the river appears to dip as it 
proceeds, and the traveler experiences that illu- 
sion common to mountain regions, of water run- 
ning upstream. White, ashy adobe dust rises in 
a cloud, enveloping the solitary horseman, whose 
Mexican spurs jingle musically and intermittingly 
with each recurring bound of his broncho. 

In an hour’s ride the topography has not 
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changed. The air is crisp. There is the clear 
ring of silver in the occasional whoop of the 
horseman, who ever and anon appears to ques- 
tion his very existence ; or perhaps it is to make 
sure that the all-pervading silence has not de- 
prived him of speech. He puts his hand first in 
his overcoat pocket, then on the pack tied behind 
his saddle, as if to make sure of his treasures. 
And so he gallops on and on. 

‘* Wonder how Fan will take to her Christmas 
gifts? Reckon this one in my overcoat pocket 
will be a mighty big surprise. I’m sure she loves 
me, or she never would ’a’ left ‘ Boston,’ with his 
scads 0’ money, for a poor cowboy like me. Well, 
I’m goin’ to act white with her; I don’t care if 
at the last great round-up I am branded a maver- 
ick and sent below. I ’most wish I’d bought her 
that diamond ring—seems as though there’s more 
sentiment in a ring than in black silk. The pert 
little miss in the store cinched me tight when she 
suid, ‘A black silk is always an acceptable pres- 
ent.’ Hang it! Lought to have taken the ring, 
too, if I did go broke. Well, I can’t go back to 
town now. Won’t Fan look sweet in black, with 
just a dash of red at her throat! I imagine I see 
her openin’ the packages. How she'll throw her 
plump, firm arms round my neck! Gracious !” 

Here he involuntarily struck his spurs into the 
broncho, causing him to redouble his pace. Then, 
as the little animal settled to his former gait, the 
cowboy resumed his musings : 

“?Tain’t no use talkin’, I can’t take her back 
to my people in the States, though she’s prettier 
than any of the old girls at home. In fact, they 
couldn’t hold a candle to her for winsomeness ; 
they wouldn’t be in it at all. How Fan could lariat 
those Kastern chumps! Ha! ha! Bat what 
would mother say if she knew what I’m doing ? 
Well, Colorado is good enough for me as long as 
Fan is true, and I can’t doubt the dear girl any 
more.” / 

The tedious afternoon had worn away. The 
white smoke was curling up through the length- 
ening shadows of the mountain when the bron- 
cho’s splashing hoofs in the little stream were 
heard by the dogs that kept watch at the ranch. 
A sharp turn in the road around a great bowlder, 
and the log-house home greeted the traveler’s 
eye. ‘I'wo barking dogs jumped at the broncho’s 
nose affectionately. The rider dismounted, and, 
removing the saddle, threw it over the pack, and 
went into the cabin. 

The front room, though scantily furnished, was 
tidy, and showed a woman’s care. In the corner 
was a bed with snowy-white counterpane and 
smoothed pillows. A small curtained window at 


the left of the door furnished light for the apart- 
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ment. Near the window a gilt wire cage de- 
pended from the ceiling. ‘‘ Dick,” the pet canary, 
was perched with his head under his wing. In 
one end of the room a large fireplace with half- 
burned sticks blazed cheerfully. Above the rude 
mantel, suspended by straps, was a Winchester 
rifle; in front of the fire, a huge brown bear- 
skin. 

Broncho Bill wondered where Fannie might 
be ; certainly she had not gone far—perhaps to 
the spring for water. He wearily threw himself 
on the bearskin, and gazed at the fire. Ah, this 
was home! True, there was not the prattle of 
children, but Dick made sweet music. Bill could 
not call Fannie wife, yet no woman could be ten- 
derer or a neater housekeeper. He contrasted the 
old days of loneliness, when first he tried to find 
consolation in solitude from the fancied wrong of 
his father, who had driven him from home by a 
sharp rebuke for his failure to pass examination 
at college. Then he was slight in stature, and 
** Willie Somers”; now, three years later, he is 
stout, sunburned and bearded, and ‘ Broncho 
Bill.” 

“This is deuced queer! Fan! Fannie!” he 
valled. There was no answer. Nero licked his 
master’s hand, looking into his face wistfully. 
Bill went into the other room—the kitchen and 
dining room combined. The table was set, and 
a chair leaned up at the single plate. 

“ Hello! what's this ?” 

With startled eyes, he hastily read : 


“Decemper 24rH, 18—. 

**My Dartine Oto What shall I call you, dearest ? 
The name I would write you have not given me the right 
to use. Oh, if I only knew that some time you would own 
me before the world as your little wife my life would be 
full, my happiness complete! But you will uot, you can- 
not; I know you cannot, for you have told me you in- 
tend to go back to your mother when your father should 
die. You must not disgrace her. I dare not ask you to 
do that. I know what that is. You are right, dearest. 
You deserve a good wife, and you will find her. God will 
reward you; I know He will. How I envy her! 

‘Now, I must tell you something. While you were 





gone to town a letter came in a mourning envelope ad- 
dressed in your mother’s hand. My curiosity made n.e 
open it. Forgive me, dear; I could not help it, for I felt 
that it meart separation from you. You will find it in the 
right-hand pigeonhole, the one under the clock you gave 
me last Christmas. I will not prolong this. I should like 
to wear a black dress, with the red ribbon, the one you 
liked best, and sleep under the pine where we spent so 
many happy hours together. Oh, I must hurry! I fear 
you will be here soon. A last long, passionate kiss and 
God's blessing. O God forgive me, a poor wicked sinner ! 
Please let me be, just this once, Your own FANNIE. 


‘*P.S.—Be kind to little ‘Dick’ for my sake. There is 
no one to notify. I have a mother, but she does not know. 
** Fannie.” 
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When Bill Somers reeled into the other room 
he found two neighbors who had called to accom- 
pany Fannie and himself to the Christmas-eve 
dance. He threw the letter to them and stood 
transfixed before them. ‘Then, as they began to 
read, he snatched it away. 

‘Find her! Go quick; she may not have 
done it yet. Quick! for God’s sake get a move 
on you; she’s goin’ to kill herself. O God, save 
her, my poor Fannie !” 

The little searching party hurried out. Snow 
had begun falling ; the night was dark. It would 
be a miracle to find her. Nero followed in their 
footsteps, and whined portentously. At twelve 
o’clock the searchers returned to report, as previ- 
ously agreed. No trace had been found of the 
missing woman. Meantime a party from John- 
son’s, where the dance was being held, had rode 
over to find out why ‘* Mr. Somers and lady ” had 
not come, for they were always to be relied on at 
such festivities. 

The men were standing in the room discussing 
the situation. As is usual at such times, each had 
a theory to advance. 

‘Has she took a revolver ?” asked one of the 
men, with an air of superior sagacity becoming to 
one accustomed to ferreting out crime. ‘* ‘T'hat’s 
the fust thing to fix, because if she was goin’ to 
make shift with a rope she’d go to the corral, it’s 
likely ; an’if she didn’t, an’ didn’t go the revolver 
route, then she’s in the creek, an’ you might as 
well go on with the shindy till daylight.” 

The suggestion caused Bill to 
bureau. 

“‘Tt’s gone! She had a 38 Smith & Wesson, 
which she always kept there, loaded,” said he. 
“‘Why, what’s this ?” added Bill, who had been 
stroking Nero’s head. ‘‘ Blood !” 

«That dog knows where she is!” cried a chorus 
of voices. 

‘Nero was here when I came home, an’ he’s 
been with me ever since,” said Bill. 

«‘Then she can’t be fur, that’s sartin shore,” 
put in old Hardridge. ‘I’ve heer’n on ’em tell 
how a dog will go straight to ’em, ef yer jist let 
’em go accordin’.” 


go at once to the 


The party went outside. 

**T wonder if they looked under the pine tree 
where the little bench is!” said Bill, as he started 
in that direction. It was but a short distance. 

When Bill reached the tree Nero was already 
there, whining beside the lifeless body whose little 
white hand held in its clutch the cruel revolver. 

* * * * * * 

The next day a young itinerant minister arrived 
late, having ridden twenty miles in answer to the 
summons. The little cabin was filled to overflow- 
ing with miners and cowboys. There was a sprink- 
ling of women, two of whom had made a burial 
robe out of material from the package under the 
saddle. At poor Fannie’s throat was the little 
red ribbon. 

The minister read from the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and made some feeling remarks, taking 
the text, ‘‘ Let him that is without sin among 
you first cast a stone.” le spoke of the sad- 
ness of the occasion, briefly referred to the life 
of the deceased—to its brighter side—to her love 
of home and its pets, her sunny smile, her help- 
fulness to others, 

**In the presence of death,” said he, ‘on this 
peaceful Christmas afternoon, while the bells of 
all Christendom are ringing out with joy, ‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace and 
good will to men,’ let us be honest with ourselves. 
The deceased may have erred—as who of us has 
not ? Yet, who can say that she will not, some- 
where and somehow, be permitted to make it 
right ? Who can believe that an infinitely good, 
merciful and all-powerful Father will permit the 
music of heaven to have as an echo the far-off dis- 
cord of hell ?” 

When the minister closed there were tears in 
the eyes of men unused to weep. 

Broncho Bill sat motionless with grief, his eyes 
riveted on the plain pige coffin. Just before the 
lid was fastened down, with trembling fingers he 
placed in the cold folded hands of the dead woman 
anu envelope—the one he had brought in his over- 
cout from town, containing a marriage license ; 
then, as he took his agonizing leave, those near- 
est heard him sob, ‘* Fannie—wife !” 
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RicHARD B. MALCHIEN. 


‘‘D’Artagnan—a thigh of iron, a wrist of steel, a sure eye, and a glance of fire—that’s what his adversaries 


met with from him.’ 


To MANY readers the above quotation may re- 
call pleasant memories of time spent over the 
stories of Dumas. 

The daredevil pranks of swordsmanship per- 
formed in these stories by the four adventurers, 
D’Artagnan, Athos, Arimis and Porthos, have al- 
ready been a source of wonder and delight to 
thousands of readers. In 
that age of romance and 
chivalry to be a good 
swordsman 
life, honor, love, and all 
things dear to mankind. 
But in our 
money-getting .times we 
find it hard to believe 
that men wowld fight 
upon so slight a provoca- 
tion as they are said to 
have done in the ** Mus- 
keteers.” Yet they did; 
and a similar trio of hot- 
heads are described by 
Shakespeare in his play 
of “Romeo and Juliet.” 
If you look it up, begin- 
ning third act, you will 
find that young Benvolio, 
in trying to calm Mer- 
cutio’s wrath, gets this 
retort : ‘‘ Nay, an there 
were two such, we should 


often meant 


prosaic, 
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’ 


— Dumas. 


have none shortly, for one would kill the other. 
Thou! why, thou wilt quarrel with a man that 
hath a hair more, or a hair less, in his beard 
than thou hast. . . . Thy head is as full of 
quarrels as an egg is full of meat; and yet thy 
head hath been beaten as addle as an egg, for 
Didst thou not fall out with 
a tailor for wearing his 
new doublet before 
Easter ? with another for 
tying his new shoes with 
old ribbons? and yet 
thou wilt tutor me from 


quarreling, . . 


| quarreling !” 
There are many fenc- 
| ing scenes in Shake- 


speare’s plays, all written 
with a knowledge of the 
art ; for Shakespeare was 
a pupil of Vincentio 
Saviolo, a noted Italian 
fencer who was in vogue 
and taught in London 
about 1590. 

To see a fencer of to- 
day take the position of 
‘fon guard,” nothing 
seems more natural and 
easy, and yet it took 
centuries of time and 
thought to bring the art 
to the present state of 
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FENCERS AND 
perfection. During the Middle Ages it seems it 
was entirely forgotten, and then the first that res- 
urrected it and left MS. were the Germans, whose 
earliest writings date back to 1400. Nothing 
worth mentioning was published, however, until 
1600, and since then there have been written 
about 500 books on fencing. Treatises on fencing 
are very scarce in this country. Some, however, 
are to be found, and interesting studies they are, 
too, many of them ponderous volumes. For in- 
stance, ** Académie de l’Espée,” by Girard Thi- 
bault, is.a book in size about 24 feet by 2 feet ; 
frontispiece, portrait of Girard Thibault ; nine 
copperplates, containing the coats of arms of nine 
kings and princes ; forty-six copperplates, drawn 
and engraved by eight artists. Fencing was very 
crude in those days, and vet they felt enough in- 
terest to get out these wonderful books, which 
must have taken a lifetime of labor to prepare. 

The Italians were the first to take fencing seri- 
ously and to make a thorongh study of it; they 
also introduced their methods, and wrote most of 
the fencing literature in England, where they 
reigned supreme from 1600 to the present day as 
masters of fence. Some of the most noted who 
wrote in Italy were Achille Morozzo, Venice, 
1536; Camillo Agrippa, Rome, 1553; Giacomo 
di Grassi, Venice, 1570; Angelo Viggiani, Ven- 
ice, 1575 ; Capo Ferro, Siena, 1610; Alfieri, Pa- 
dova, 1671. 

The Spanish were about on a par with these, 
and some of their writings, as well as the French 
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of that time, are similar. Carranza, the “ father 
of the sword,” also Don Luis Pacheco de Navaez, 
were the most prominent writers in Spain at that 
time. The latter originated the “ mystic circle,” 
upon which the fencers move as figures do upon 
a chessboard, and where, if you make a wrong 
step or move, yon may be “stuck,” without a 
chance to defend yourself. This seems ridiculous 
and almost incredible, but it was so, and was ad- 
vocated and taught also by Thibault, Paris, 1626. 

The first to write in France was Henry de 
St. Didier, Paris, 1573. ere the sword began 
to grow lighter, and there has been a constant 
improvement there, until now we have the fine 
play of the French school of foil fencing. The 
writers most noteworthy there were Besnard, 
1653 ; De Liancour, Paris, 1686 ; Labat, 1690, 
who improved the method very much; M. Dauet, 
1766. In England, Giacomo di Grassi taught, 
1594 ; Vincentio Saviolo, 1595 ; George Silver, 
1599 ; Sir William Hope, 1694; M. Angelo, 1763, 
and many others. Angelo and his descendants 
will never be forgotten in England. The Ital- 
ians, as we see, predominated in England. They 
delighted in making great mystery of the art of 
fencing, and Brantéme, in his ‘* Discours sur le 
Duel,” informs us that, when teaching, these 
masters never permitted anyone to be present 
but the scholar who was to be taught, and they 
locked doors, examined beds, closets and other 
places of possible concealment before giving a 
lesson. This practice of making the art of fenc- 
ing seem mysterious is indulged in to a certain 
extent to the present day by masters, and is the 
sause of fencing not becoming so popular as it 
might were the instructions logically explained, 
analytically, theoretically and practically ; but 
this is almost impossible to expect, for the in- 
structors in this country are mostly pretenders, 
and cannot even speak our language. 

Actors should make fencing a thorough study, 
for severai reasons. They often use swords in 
fencing scenes in plays, and when they do they 
usually treat their audience to awkwardness, and 
commit anachronisms without number. The rea- 
son why this is so, no doubt, is that when they 
are called upon to fence they go to the nearest 
fencing master available, and learn to make a 
few ‘‘ passes” and to take the position of ‘on 
guard,” and think that that is enough. That 
is why we see the duel in ‘* Hamlet ” at the Dan- 
ish court during the Middle Ages played upon 
the stage with a pair of nineteenth-century foils 
and Hamlet and Laertes executing the graceful 
salute of the modern fencing room with perfect 
sang-froid ; and we see Fabian dei Franchi, who 
is a Corsican and would fence the Italian school, 
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take a mincing position, like a French dandy, 
and other cases too numerous to mention. Most 
actors have learned a little about fencing, but 
that is all—a little. Actors who may be men- 
tioned as having given more than casual study 
to fencing are: Alexander Salvini, who has fenced 
and studied with the best masters in Europe and 
here ; John Drew, Edward Vroom, Richard Mans- 
field and Robert Mantell. Henry Irving is con- 
sidered one of the best foil fencers in England, 
These celebrities are passionately fond of the 
gentlemanly art. 

The past year has been full of interest to vota- 
ries of this fascinating art. Here in New York 
there never were so many contests in fencing be- 
fore, which shows that the art is making giant 
strides toward popularity in this country. At 
present there are a larger number of fencing in- 
structors in New York city than ever before, and 
where some ten years ago there was but one or 
two there are now at the least ten. They may 
not all be reliable and capable ; in fact, the few- 
est of them are. Instructors, like doctors, are 
born, not made, and the ability to instruct is a 
gitt entirely different from being able to fence 
well, and the two seldom go together. A fenc- 


ing master should be possessed of refined thoughts . 


and good manners, for in olden times the fencing 
school was considered one of the best schools of 
deportment for young men of noble birth to at- 
tend, and is so to a certain extent to-day. 

The Parisian instructor worth having in this 
country is not easily induced to leave his beloved 
Paris. Early this season there was much rumor 
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and talk to the effect that M. Merignac, the great 
French fencer, was coming to this country to be 
the guest of Mr. Higgins. This did not come 
to pass, however, much to the regret of fencers 
here, who looked forward eagerly to learning 
something. M. Merignac has been for years con- 
sidered the foremost fencer of Paris, and regarded 
by Parisians in the same light as were Bertrand, 
Cordolois and Robert. He is getting old, and 
finds his position as premier threatened by the 
younger generation of fencers, principally the 
younger Prevost and Robert, both sons of once 
great maitres d’armes, and rivals for the position 
of leading fencer in Paris to-day. Prevost is in- 
structor to the royal family in England, and 
both he and Robert have beautiful sadles d’armes 
in Paris. 

The men most prominent in fencing circles, 
and who have won recognition in New York, 
are: Champions, 1888, W. T. Lawson, foils ; Eu- 
gene Higgins, dueling sword ; H. K. Bloodgood, 
sabre ; 1889, Dr. B. F. O’Connor, foils ; Dr. G. M. 
Hammond, dueling sword ; Louis J. Franke, sa- 
bre ; 1890, Samuel Shaw, foils ; Alexander Greger, 
dueling sword ; George Heintz, Jr., sabre ; 1891, 
Dr. G@. M. Hammond, foils ; Charles G. Bothner, 
sabre; Dr. Hammond, dueling sword ; 1892, W. 
Scott O’Connor, foils ; Dr. B. F. O’Connor, dueling 
sword, and R. O. Hanbold, sabre. Besides these, 
there are others who make up the teams from the 
different clubs for the annual team competition. 
The Fencers Club Team consists of W. 8. O’Con- 
nor, Charles Tatham, A. V. Z. Post, C. C. Nadal ; 
New York Athletic Club Team, of Dr. B. F. 
O’Connor, Dr. M. J. Echeverria, 8. Shaw, Dr. G. 
M. Hammond; the Central Turn Verein Team, of 
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Charles Bothner, W. T. Heintz, R. O. Hanbold, 
Dr. J. Kemp. 

The three teams just mentioned gathered at 
the Central Turn Hall, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 14th, 1802, to take part in the annual team 
competition for the silver cup of the Amateur 
l’encers League of America, which cup had been 
for a year in the possession of the Fencers Club, 
and which must be won three times before it be- 
comes the property of the winning team. No 
better place than the large gymnasium of the 
C. T. V. could have been chosen, and at nine 
o'clock, when the contest began, the sight was 
one that could not fail to inspire with delight the 
eye and heart of a person interested in fence. 
There were three spaces marked off on the floor, 
which was the limit of space allowed contestants 
to work in, and in each space a contest ** waxed 
hot and furious ” for two hours, before three sets 
of judges and referees. 

The purple velvet and the black cloth uniform 
worn by the fencers mingled in picturesque pro- 
fusion, and were the objects of much admiration 
but the white uni- 
form, which is decidedly the handsomest of all, 
was noticeably absent, owing to the fact that the 
points were to be counted by chalk tips on the 


to the many ladies present ; 


foils, which leave a white spot on the dark fence- 
ing jackets when a “ touch” is made. 
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Now, in glancing over the list of competitors 
(of the twelve, with one or two exceptions, they 
were champions or ex-champions), one might ex- 
pect, with reason, to see some good fencing. But 
in this expectation every visitor was grievously 
mistaken; for although all the contestants are 
good swordsmen when fencing in the salle d’armes 
for amusement, they failed to show their skill and 
expertness on this oceasion. 

They had not come to fence, as was generally 
supposed, but, as they immediately demonstrated 
when they began, fo win that cup “by hook or 
As 
‘oo’ they flew at one another as no. man in his 


by crook.” soon as the word was given to 
senses would do had the weapons been sharp, 
trusting almost entirely to chance, and not to 
skill, to touch one another, with but one desire— 
that of placing a white chalk mark upon the 
jacket of the opponent. I venture to say that if 
the swords had been sharp, and they had fenced 
in the manner they did, there would have been 
twelve expert swordsmen killed by their own 
hands that evening, instead of any surviving vic- 
tors. Fortunately, the foils were buttoned, and 
so no harm was done, except that some suffered 
from chagrin at losing. But, taken as a model 
to encourage fencing in this country, I am afraid 
it was a failure. 

The final round was very close, and it was any- 
body’s game almost to the finish. The New York 
Athletic Club Team, however, won the cup, with 
a score of 105.66 points ; the Central ‘Turn Verein, 
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was second, with only half a point behind, 105.11; so with Dr. Echeverria; he works with his head, 
and the Fencers Club, third. The medal for the judges distance properly, has a splendid sword 
highest individual score was won by R. O. Han- hand, and fences a very scientific bout. Mr. 
bold, with Dr. Echeverria a close second. The William I’. Heintz is similar in his fencing meth- 
Manhattan Athletic Club was not represented. ods. Most of the fencers, however, are just now 

It has been my pleasure at different times to giving to fencing much practice. 


The team con- 
‘* cross blades ” 


with each fencer mentioned here- test has given food for thought, so that there will 
in; but of all of them there is only one who plays positively be good results. For we must remem- 


the game of ‘carte and tierce” as it should be ber that the art of fencing is in its infancy here. 





Chas. Tatham. A. V. Z. Post. C. C. Nadal. ‘ 
W. Scott O'Connor. 


NEW YORK FENCERS CLUB TEAM. 


played, with true artistic instinct, and he is Dr. 
Ncheverria. It is an wsthetic pleasure to fence 
with him, and a rare treat. The others, more or 
less, make of fencing a mimic duel, and try to 
land as many points on their opponent’s body, 
not caring much in what manner it is done, re- 
sorting to all sorts of tricks to achieve their ob- 
ject. If they fancy they have the most points in 
their favor it seems to bring contentment. Not 


At the competition for the amateur cham- 
pionship of America, which took place at the 
Berkeley Lyceum on May 11th, 1893, there was, 
however, no improvement upon that described in 
the ‘‘team competition” above. The sabre work 
was bad, very bad! The only noteworthy im- 
provement was in the ducling-sword play, which 
was genuinely French. The resnlt of the compe- 
tition left William T. Heintz champion in foils, 
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1893 ; Dr. G. M. Hammond, champion in duel- 
ing sword and sabre. 

We have not been so fortunate here in securing 
good instructors as they have been in the South, 
where at the New Orleans Fencing Club they had 
for years one of the best swordsmen of our times, 
Vital Le Bailey, who is now instructor to the 
London Fencing Club. But recently we had a 
decided acquisition to the ranks here, when we 
got H. Armand Jacoby. He was brought here by 
the Fencers Club, and is now the instructor of 
the New York Athletic Club; and what Dr. Eche- 
verria is to the amateur professor Jacoby is to 
the professional. We are indebted to Mr. Charles 
De Kay, president of the Fencers Club, for hav- 
ing brought fencing to the notice of the public 


In England last winter there was much interest 
aroused by the visit of three Italian champions to 
compete in the Royal Military ‘Tournament. Most 
interest centred on the bout between Cav. Pini, 
the Italian champion, with M. Riie, the well- 
known left-handed Parisian instructor. Pini is 
of the hurricane style of fencers, and depends 
upon a rush and showering a number of blows at 
his adversary, and running away out of reach as 
soon as done, and preparing for another spring and 
onslaught. Pini is a wonderfully built man, as 
strong as a lion, and isa champion gymnast. In 
his bout with Rué he was not a little balked at 
meeting a left-handed fencer, but he was declared 
victor. M. Prevost was then matched against Sig. 
Greco, an Italian army officer, whom he defeated. 
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in an ideal form, and having been mainly iustru- 
mental in bringing Jacoby from Paris. Mr. De 
Kay is himself an enthusiastic swordsman. 

Professor C. Koch, instructor of the ‘* Central 
Team,” which was such a close second, has pupils 
of whoin he may well be proud. Professor Koch, 
in a conversation, expressed decided views against 
the use of the point in sabre play, for since we 
have adopted the light Vienna sabre, with its 
thin point, there is much danger from thrusting, 
and I think the Amateur Fencers League should 
alopt strict rules (to be enforced) against its use, 
Professor Koch also contends that the use of the 
thrust and arm cuts spoil the varied play of the 
sabre, for fencers usually confine themselves to 
these two most effective attacks. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


These contests were the result of differences of 
opinion as to which school, Italian or French, was 
best adapted to dueling. For, as we know, 
French feneing is based upon lightness and 
sleight of hand, while the Italians insist that 
strength and endurance are requisite to dueling. 
There is no doubt that Italians are dangerous an- 
tagonists to meet in duels, for their fencing is wild 
and irregular; their thrusts come at once from all 
directions, heaven and earth. Some years ago, 
when Professor Hartle, the Viennese court fencer, 
came to this country on a tour, giving exhibitions 
with his Viennese lady fencers, he lectured while 
here. He mentioned that he considered the Ital- 
ians the greatest fencers in the world, and de- 
scribed a grand international tournament that 
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had tuken place in Italy, and at which he won 
fifth prize, the four other prizes going to Italians. 
On this he bases his argument that Italians are 
the greatest fencers in the world. But why the 
French did not get one of these prizes is, I think, 
easily explained when it is known that the best 
French swordsman cannot be induced to leave 
Paris, or even to enter a competition. 

In Canada there is much interest manifested in 
fencing ; strange to say, more so among the Eng- 
lish population in Toronto than among the 
French in Montreal, Quebec and other cities. 

The Toronto Fencing Club is the leading or- 
ganization of fencers in Canada. It is composed 
of the best people in Toronto. Some of their 
active members, who would not fare badly in 
meetings with New York fencers, may be men- 
tioned: Ed. Currie, amateur champion of Canada ; 

). R. Parkhurst, the leading musical critic of 
Canada, an expert swordsman; Bruce Brough, 
James ITay, A. D. Cartwright, and some others. 

Professor E, J. Chapman, of the Toronto Uni- 
versity, a constant visitor at the club, is probably 
the oldest fencer in America, being past seventy 
years of age, but yet enthusiastic. He is a brother 
of the late Captain G. Chapman, honorable secre- 
tury of the London (England) Fencing Club, 
Mrs. Blackstock, the society leader in Toronto, 
is an enthusiastic swordswoman, and frequently 
has fencing parties at her home, for ladies only. 
Some of the fencing nights at the Toronto Fenc- 
ing Club are interesting affairs, and very exclusive, 

And now, after reading the foregoing, one may 
naturally question, “ But of what use is the 
practice of fencing nowadays ?” Well, there are 
various reasons, and the principal one is exercise, 
combined with a fascinating game that can be 
played at by young and old, weak and strong, 
male and female. 

If you would gain health and keep it, or are 
desirous of cultivating a chivalrous disposition, 
readiness in action, thorough elasticity and free- 
dom of movement, with a perfect command over 
all the muscles of the body, then learn to fence. 
As an exercise, it is on a par with boxing, with 
hone of the disadvantages of boxing; for where 
the latter is liable to cause black eyes, ete., with 
likelihood of a show of bad feeling, the practice 
of fencing will permit of none of that. Any ex- 
hibition of bad feeling is checked quickly, and if, 
even for a moment, one becomes filled with a de- 
sire to annihilate his opponent, it is soon found 
that the one possessing the greatest skill and cool- 
ness will be the better off, which canses the other 
to regain his calmness and to work scientific- 
ally. Anybody can learn to fence, and to fence 
well, provided he or she is willing to give it the 
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time and study necessary to become proficient. 
There is all the difference in the world amongst 
instructors ; many of thera are simply practical 
fencers, and have no theory at all, while others 
have elaborate theories, which they themselves 
never try to put into practice, because they can- 
not, but which they try to teach to others. The 
best instructor—and he is a rara avis—is the one 
who, while teaching you the mechanical move- 
ments the sword goes through in the attempt to 
**touch without being touched,” appeals to_your 
intelligence. There must be a system ; the train- 
ing must be interesting and progressive, not arbi- 
trary or dogmatic. Every person is built dif- 
ferently, and it is the duty of an instructor to 
strengthen the weak parts and bring out the strong 
parts ; the brain must be the motive power, and 
every muscle must be trained and ready to obey 
the slightest command, quick as a flash. Women 
practice fencing too little ; in fact, most of them 
have not the slightest idea of what fencing as an 
exercise really is. 

At the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
which is a training school for young actors and 
actresses, it was my pleasant duty last winter to 
teach fencing, which forms the beginning of 
their studies. This is done to ease up all the 
muscles of the body, and make them pliant and 
strong and graceful, and give the body that ap- 
pearance of easy, conscious self-control which is 
so necessary to the actor or actress. Here were 
many ladies who had passed much time in edu- 
cating themselves physically ; some could execute 
many different dances, some had had a good 
gymnastic training, and others had played tennis, 
etc. ; but when beginning to fence (an exercise 
that is ald grace) there was something wrong. It 
was simply this: they had never applied a// the 
muscles of the body simultaneously—they were 
developed only in parts. 

A great drawback fér women is the fashion in 
dress. The wearing of the corset has made that 
part of the woman’s body from the hips up to the 
chest inert and dull. 

Dancing develops the legs; dumbbells, the arms 
and part of chest; but fencing requires the use of 
every muscle of the body, to work in perfect har- 
mony. The corset should never be worn during 
exercise of any sort, for it has been shown by a 
distinguished specialist that it adds from fif- 
teen to eighteen beats to the heart per minute 
during exercise; so we can readily understand 
that this is too much wear and tear upon that 
much-abused organ. Now, I should like very 
much to write down a series of studies for my 
readers to learn from, but this [ hold to be next 
to impossible. A treatise would only be valuable 
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pair of foils with 
a No. 5 Klingen- 
thal blade, a mask 
closely woven, to 
prevent accidents, 
and a fencing 
jacket buttoning 
on the left side. 
T'his should be 
made of tough 
canvas or leather ; 
moleskin is a little 
objectionable, but 
serviceable and 
reliable. Fencing 
shoes should be of 
felt when you 
have rubber mat- 
ting on the floor, 
or of rubber 
when fencing on 
boards. 


It is too bad that the newspapers do not devote 
a little more space in their columns to fencing. 
In Paris there is published L’2scrime Frangaise, 
a paper devoted entirely to fencing and fencers, 


to an expert pupil, and would be a sort of Chi- 
nese puzzle to a 
What is needed most for one desiring to fence 


is to take lessons from a reliable instructor, get a 
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PUNS AND 


By A. Oakey HAL. 


THE word “ pun” is t.ade in popular estima- 
tion to rhyme oftener with “shun” than with 
“fun,” and everyone knows the saying of Dr. 
Johnson that ‘*the man who would make a pun 
would pick a pocket,” which was the height of 
Rasselasian objurgation. But I am fain to believe 
that the general dislike of the pun and of the 
punster is a species of literary affectation. Verbal 
puns are weak when only verbal, but puns upon 
ideas carrying droll conceits as well as verbal 
alliterations seem acceptable. . Their use has been 
known to all eras of literary history. Many of 
them have been preserved in writings. But as 
puns occur most frequently in.ephemeral conver- 
sation the best of them have been lost ; and by 
‘* best” is meant ‘*the most outrageous ” that 
are really fetched from afar and strike the ear 
like the sudden detonation of a Chinese fire- 
cracker. Puns must have been abundant in Dr. 
Johnson’s time, else why his foregoing objurga- 
tion ? They must have been frequent in the 
time of the poet Pope, else why his couplet, 


—* Lead on, my sons, 
Light armed with quips, antitheses and puns” ? 


He also used the word in another couplet : 


—‘* Our poets’ work is done 
Atike to them by pathos or by pun.” 


Dryden had written : 


“The hand and head were never lost of those 
Who deait in doggrel or who punned in prose.” 


Addison did not disdain to use the word. By 
way of an illustration, he wrote: ‘‘ A pun can no 
more be engraved than it can be translated.” 
In the time of the Taéler there must have been a 
great punster by name Sir T'ristam, for one of 
the issues of that magazine says: ‘‘ You would 
be a better man if you could pun like Sir ‘Tris- 
tam.” Dr. Johnson, with all his dislike of the 
pun, gave to it ample hospitality in his massive 
dictionary. He says in it: ‘* I know not whence 
this word is to be deduced. ‘To pun is to grind 
or beat with a pestle. Can pun mean an empty 
sound like that of a mortar beaten ?” Next he 
defines the noun pun as ‘‘ an expression where a 
word has at once different meanings.” Our own 
Noah Webster substantially follows this lexicog- 
raphal lead. 

If one is asked who has ever made the cleverest 
pun, the answer would indubitably be, ‘Tom 
Hood,” for it was he who said, ‘ Were I to be 
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‘punished’ for every ‘pun I shed,’ how heavy 
would be my punishment !” 

In later days the prize for punning would per- 
haps be awarded to Henry J. Byron, the well- 
known playwright, who gave to the stage so many 
travesties and burlesques, and whose conversation 
at the London Savage Club and on festive occa- 
sions teemed with puns that were of ideas as well 
as of verbiage. He in his use of the pun fully 
sustained Noah Webster’s description, ‘‘ An ex- 
pression in which two different applications of 
a word present an odd or ludicrous idea.” But 
Byron’s puns contradicted the remark that Web- 
ster subjoined to his definition, and which appears 
italicized for emphasis in the folio edition of his 
dictionary, ‘* A low species of wit.” Now, the fact 
is that the word ‘‘ wit” is not applicable to a pun. 
Webster’s prior description is more apt when he 
uses the adjectives odd and ludicrous. Webster 
quotes with approbation this from Locke ‘ On the 
Iiuman Understanding,” under the definition of 
the word “wit”: ‘* Wit cousists in assembling 
and putting together with quickness ideas in which 
can be found resemblance and congruity by which 
to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable vis- 
ions in the fancy.” 

There is a Parliamentary tradition at Westmin- 
ster that Mr. Gladstone, on the marriage of the 
Princess Louise, perpetrated a pun in an answer 
to a conundrum which he waggishly put. It was, 
‘*Why is the princess like the heroine in the 
house that Jack built ? Because she is the maid- 
en all for Lorne.” This is not evidently of a low 
form of wit; it is masterful, as the Marchioness 
of Lorne and future Duchess of Argyle as well 
as princess royal would doubtless herself admit. 
As a companion pun to this may come one at- 
tributed to Manager Daly during the run of 
‘Taming of the Shrew” at his theatre. Quoth 
he: “‘Why is Petruchio like your own teeth ? 
Because he was accustomed to master Kate.” 
There was an English bishop who was not only 
a punster, but a French scholar, who, on being 
asked one Sunday morning why he slept so late, 
answered : ‘Am I not commanded to keep the 
Sabbath au lit?” (i. e., holy.) Even Lord Ma- 
caulay was once heard, when his History of Eng- 
land was being written, to assert that Henry 
VIII. was the most successful wooer known to 
history, *‘ because he got wives by simply axin’ 
for them.” Horace Greeley was fond of a pun, 
and sometimes made a good one. What better 
than the following ? Some one in his presence, 
speaking of a group of politicians, said of them 
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they had a fever for newspaper notoriety. ‘‘ Ay,” 
coincided the statesman editor, himself having 
been a compositor in setting type, ‘‘their fever 
is one of type us.” 

At Tony Pastor’s variety theatre, not long ago, 
while a ballet was progressing, a guest in a box 
said : ‘This dancing is electric.” ‘‘ Certainly,” 
answered another, ‘‘the whole thing is ‘a leg 
trick.’” The late John Hoey, so long manager 
of the Adams Express Company, was fond of the 
pun involved in the saying, ‘‘ Was not Eve created 
for Adam’s express company ?” The English 
playwright Planché, in his burlesque of ‘ For- 
tunio,” made a notable pun when he caused his 
hero to be lost after dusk in a forest and to say, 
‘Tam a would-be knight in a wood benighted.” 
So dignified a scholar as the President of Yale 
College, when the professor of mathematics broke 
a plate accidentally at the dinner table, observed : 
«The professor was probably musing over a sum 
in simple fractions.” In a terrible windstorm, at 
a review in Edinburgh, the reviewing officer, as a 
group of Highland bagpipers marched by, was 
heard to say: ‘‘ How appropriate if the storm 
would moderate! for then gentle Gaels would 
alone blow.” A church deacon with the taste of 
Emerson for pie is taking at supper time large 
pieces of pumpkin pie, when a wag present ex- 
claims: ‘* Why not ? is he not a man of piety ?” 
(pie at tea). Hood even peppered his rhymes 
with puns, as witness these verses—which are not 
included in published volumes : 


‘‘ Said Sam unto Bob while at luncheon one day, 
Just as Bob was preparing to carve: 
‘Come, tell me the reason, old fellow, I pray, 
Why the African race cannot starve ?” 


‘Can't starve!’ echoed Bob, as he made « grimace, 
And then looked up at Sam with a stare. 

Then said Sam: ‘’Tis as plain as the nose on your face ; 
’Tis because of the sand which is there.’ 


‘But how came the sandwiches there, Mr. Sain? 
Ab ha! tell me that, muffinhead !’ 

Sam, smiling, replied: ‘Tis the country of Ham, 
Where his children were mustered and bred.’” 


Lord Coleridge is credited with saying of the 
great lawyer and advocate, Sir James Scarlett : 
‘‘Scarlett is so great because scarlet is always 
deeply red.” ‘Naturally, my lady, you wear 
about your neck a boa made of chinchilla because 
you do not wish your chin chilly,” said the mo- 
diste to her customer. ‘‘ That is a large otto- 
man,” said the furniture dealer to his inquiring 
patron, ‘for it is large enough to hold a knot o’ 
women.” London Punch remarked, after her 
majesty had knighted a lord mayor: “It was 
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enough to give our Queen a nightmare to dream 
of it.” 

As a funeral pageant passed the Union Club 
the late Simeon Draper (a proverbial punster), 
seeing a deputation of postal carriers beside the 
hearse as pallbearers, observed : ‘* This must be 
the funeral of a postman. They are taking him 
to a cemetery ; but why did they not think of in- 
terring him in a post crypt ?” 

‘*There were curious periods and intervals in 
the habits of writing that English novelists in- 
dulged in,” said a critical member of the Century 
Club ; ** for instance, Samuel Warren wrote § Now 
and Then,’ but Dickens wrote ‘All the Year 
Round,’ while Bulwer composed ‘Night and 
Morning.’” At the door of the London Garrick 
Club a new and voung member thus atcosted Gil- 
bert, the famous Bab Balladist and writer of 
libretti for comic opera, while seeing him near 
the portico and mistaking him for the porter: 
** Please call me a hansom.” ‘Call you hand- 
some !” exclaimed Gilbert. ‘*I cannot as an ha- 
bitually truthful person.” Upon another occa- 
sion, at the same place, Gilbert declined to take 
a hand at enchre, and added: ‘‘I may as well 
plumply tell you that the only game I love is a 
plump partridge.” ‘Oh, no, that was not the 
first Paris exhibition,” the English traveler re- 
marked to M. Crapaud, who was mentioning the 
Exposition of Napoleon III. ; ‘‘ the first Paris ex- 
hibition occurred at the siege of Troy, when the 
classical dandy bolted with Helen.” The epi- 
curean Sum Ward, who was well acquainted with 
Egyptian lore, used to speak of Maillard’s ice- 
cream establishment as the Temple of Isis. ‘The 
Queen has made Jones a C.B. when he is only a 
sponge !” cried a London clubman, in disgust. 
** How appropriate !” responded a fellow member. 
“For what better companion of the bath than a 
sponge ?” The greaterestaurant pun lies in the 
saying: ‘‘ Don’t eat that sausage ; it may be dog’s 
meat come from a terrier incognita.” In a hos- 
pital a French patient with his dying breath mur- 
mured to the nurse, ‘‘J’expire!” and the latter 
declared to the medical attendant afterward that 
‘‘her patient’s last act was to call upon Shake- 
speare,” 

In one of his novels Charles Lever makes a char- 
acter exclaim, as he takes snuff: ‘* Nor you, nor I, 
nor no one, knows the joy that my nose knows.” 
‘Your play in that last game of billiards re- 
minded me of an anchor,” said Smith to Jones. 
** How so ?” inquired the other. ‘ You only held 
your ground by your flukes.” ‘ Jeremiah was the 
first Prince of Wails” was the pun of a clergy- 
man not long ago. 

The foregoing are fair specimens of the pun 
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proper; I have no patience with the pun im- mechanism of punning is a bore, and worthy of 
proper. The best of puns must be born of the Dr. Johnson’s objurgation ; but if he flashes his 
occasion sudden. ‘The more impromptu they are pun, then his verbal pyrotechnics will explode 
the better. The punster who studies or makes with écla/. 
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AFTER 
By Nora 


From the luxurious rooms of the Union League 
Club Roy Hamilton stepped out into the keen 
wintry air. Abstractedly he at length turned into 
Broadway, brilliant with lights and thronged with 
shoppers. 

‘‘There’s no child of mine,” he thought, bit- 
terly, ‘‘to be made happy with gifts on the mor- 
row.” And so he sauntered on, regardless of the 
cold or the people about him. 

‘The Christmas-eve Féte of the Fairies.” "T'was 
the billboard in front of one of the theatres which 
attracted his attention. Ile smiled cynically as he 
entered. 

‘«¢ Anything to divert my thoughts,” was his in- 
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ward comment as he seated himself in one of the 
boxes —‘‘ anything.” 

“Can a life hide itself ?”? The subject under 
discussion at the club pursued him even here. 
‘*The crime or weakness,” had observed one of 
the members, ‘‘ becomes a part of the individual 
consciousness ; it cannot be forgotten or out- 
grown. It follows a life through all experiences, 
pressing toward the light with an irresistible 
power.” 

“*¢ Pressing toward the light’!” A slight smile 
curved his lip. How little they knew! Why, it 
was cight years now, and—— 

**Poor little creature !” observed a lady near 
him, her gaze fixed upon one of the dancers. 
‘Unhappy little fay !” 

His gaze followed hers as down the 
mimic-forest aisles danced the Fairy Queen 
and her elfin court, clad in tunics so airy 
and scant that even the footlights stared. 

** Be gay, be gay!” sang the fairies and 
fays ; but no smile curved the childish lips 
of one of the fays, no joyous light filled 
the darkly shadowed eyes ; pale and pinchi- 
ed were the features, yet delicately cut ass 
cameo. 

As Roy looked, the fay’s eyes were for 
one instant raised to his—great sad eyes 
filled with a strangely wistful light, and 
then on she was whirled amid the dancers. 

Those eyes ! 

Stunned and bewildered, Roy Hamilton 
searched the faces of the fairies ; would he, 
ere the play was done, meet those wistful 
eyes again—but in a woman’s face, seamed 
now by sin and sorrow? No! for down 
from the arch whére the Muses sat rolled 
the curtain, and home went the fairies and 

fays, through dark 
and croaked streets, to 
alleywaysand byways ; 
to climb with weary 
Sl feet the steep tenc- 
ment stairs; fireless 
—perhaps supperless. 
Alas, poor little fays ! 
alas, poor fagged-out 
fairies ! 

“The bells, mad- 
am,” said the wistful- 
eyed fay to the char- 
woman, as they went 
out into the night— 
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“the bells ring out the chimes as though they 
were glad.” 

‘And why shouldn’t they ?” answered the 
woman, weary with the day’s toil; ‘it’s seldom 
they use their tongues, I’m sure.” 

The child was silent for awhile, and then, tim- 
idly, ‘‘I wonder,” she said—‘‘I wonder if the 
bells rang out in Bethlehem the night our Saviour 
was born !” 

The woman made no reply. 

‘“°Tis a beautiful story,” went on the little 
one —‘‘a beautiful, beautiful story.” 

** Yes ?” queried the woman, absently. 

*‘ Yes, madam, beautiful. It was so good of 
the Lord to send men with rich gifts for the poor 
little Child born in a manger—rich gifts, you 
know.” Then, after a pause, thoughtfully, “The 
Lord didn’t wait for the Babe to hang up His 
stocking, did He ?” 

The woman smiled. 

*‘T never hang up mine, either,” mournfully— 
“* never.” 

** And why ?” 

‘*They’re always full of holes, and mamma, 
you know, is too tired, when she gets home, to 
mend them.” 

** You are shivering,” presently said the woman. 
** Are you cold ?” 

‘Yes, very,” was the patient answer. ‘ That 
is one thing I don’t seem to get used to. I’m al- 
ways cold.” 

**And hungry, too, I warrant,” thought the 
woman, swallowing painfully. 

‘** But He suffered, you know, madam,” pursued 
the child, ‘till He died, and that ”— tremulously 
-—‘* helps mamma and me to bear it, I think.” 

They walked on in silence after that, and pres- 
ently turned into the hallway of a tenement house, 
upon the third landing of which the woman 
paused. 

‘* Thank you, madam,” said the child, as was 
her custom before climbing to the top story ; ‘‘ and 
I wish you a very merry Christmas !” 

“The same to you, dearie,” responded the 
woman, knowing only too well how empty was the 
phrase, ‘‘the same to you,” and stooping with 
unwonted gentleness to kiss the pallid lips. 

“« Dearie,” mused the child, as she opened the 
door of their room ; ‘“‘dearie! That’s one Chris- 
mas gift for me. Mamma!” she whispered, as 
the fitful rays of a candle threw ghostly shadows 
about the room ; ‘‘ mamma, ’tis I—Mignon.” 

No movement, no response. 

With a nameless fear at her heart the child 
advanced toward the bed. 

** Mamma !” 

The candle at that instant leaped into sudden 


flame ; brightly the rays flashed across the bed— 
flashed, flickered, and, its mission done, went out. 

The bed was empty. 

Too weary to speculate upon her mother’s ab- 
sence, she crept into bed, and ere the last notes 
of the Christmas chimes had died upon the mid- 
night air the poor shivering little fay had drifted 
to the fairyland of dreams. 

* * * * * * 

As for Roy Hamilton, the memories aroused 
by those wistful eyes drove peace from his pillow. 
He was again at the Kursaal, Homburg, staking 
and winning his napoleons with a sang-froid 
worthy of a prince. The long table, the rattle 
of coin, the hoarse cry of the dealer, Russian 
princesses, countesses, singers, roués, gamblers ! 

The dealer’s monotonous croak, periodically 
heard like a sad refrain, was in his ears. 

‘« Faites vos jeux, messieurs !” A pause. ‘Le 
jeu est fait.” .... “Rien ne va plus!” Si- 
lence ; then the cry of the croupier, ‘“‘ La! Rouge 
gagne et couleur !” 

And again he heard the words repeated in the 
clear, vibrant tones of a woman ; saw the long, 
lithe fingers close nervously about the gold she 
had won; saw the triumphant smile; felt, in- 
deed, something of the repugnance he had felt 
that night as he looked upon the flushed face of 
the fair gambler. 

**T always bet on the red,” she said to a seedy 
individual behind her; ‘‘’tis my favorite color, 
you know.” 

He mumbled something about hearts or dia- 
monds. 

** Both,” was her answer, with a slight shrug. 
One is worthless without the other. The game 
couldn’t be played at all.” 

At this speech Roy Hamilton laughed. 

“‘She’s honest,” he thought, admiring the 
clearly cut features, abundant dark hair and 
dimpled shoulders of the speaker. 

At his low laugh she turned and gazed full 
upon him. Such eyes! large, dark, brilliant, but 
withal so sad in expression that his own grew 
humid with sympathy. It was hard to reconcile 
that face, those eyes, with the greedy clutch of 
the white fingers, the triumphant smile as her 
card proved again and again the winner. 

‘‘Five times has the red turned,” warned her 
companion. ‘‘ Mignon, beware !” 

‘*Prophet of evil,” said she, at the next cry of 
the croupier, “‘the black does indeed win; but 
see, I double on the red !” 

“‘ Noir !” 

Again and again did the black win, the girl all 
the while doubling on the red. 

At last she burst into tears, 














“‘Take me home,” she sobbed, “uncle, for all 
my earnings are gone !” 

Careiessly, as though offering bonbons to a 
child, Roy Hamilton pushed a number of na- 
poleons toward her. 

“‘My winnings,” in explanation. ‘ They may 
serve to amuse mademoiselle, and bring back her 
napoleons, ” 

‘* Merci, monsieur !” stammered the girl, ‘‘ mais 
—mais - 

** But me no ‘ buts,’” said he, in her own lan- 
guage ; ‘only give me the pleasure of seeing you 
play again.” 

He had his reward, if reward he sought ; some- 
thing more than an idle glance from those haunt- 
ing eyes, a smile of almost childish pleasure ; and 
she turned to the game again. 

‘**Let the mademoiselle amuse herself.’ ” 
Through it all she remembered those words. 
Amuse herself! she, the concert-hall singer, whose 
lost earnings he had heard her bewail! rare deli- 
cacy, courtesy so sweet ; they half won the heart 
of the player. 

‘** Rouge gagne et couleur!” Again and again 
did the red win ; but no flush dyed her cheek, no 
. exultation was expressed at the gold before her. 
That only was needed to deepen the impression 
which those wistful eyes had made upon the sen- 
sitive heart of Roy Hamilton, and so—well—be- 
fore many days the concert hall saw its favorite 
singer no more, and 
at the Kursaal Mi- 
gnon no longer went 
to bet on the rouge. 

A year of happiness 
—and then He 
covered his face to- 
night with his hands, 
in an effort to shut 
out the picture which 
memory drew. That 
fair face scornfully 
turned from his; her 
firmly closed lips from 
which came neither 
denials nor petitions ; 
a proud silence which 
all his accusations 
could not break. And 
thus he had left her 
eight years ago, in 
far-off Homburg, with 
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And he had, in a measure, succeeded, when lo! 
to-night, a wistful-eyed fay had turned the leaf 
again. An anguish of passionate pity swept over 
him—pity which led to doubt ; a doubt that be- 
fore morning had merged into the keenest re- 
morse ; and so, ere the day came, coldly looking 
like a dead face out of the sky, Roy Hamilton 
had decided to sail for Homburg. 

‘* But that fay!” he thought. ‘I feel as though 
I must see her again.” And so that night found 
him once more at the theatre. 

“* Be gay, be gay !” sang the fairies and fays as 
they danced down the mimic-forest aisles, but no 
wistful-eyed fay as on the previous evening danced 
with them. 

‘*T must see her,” resolved Roy Hamilton, with- 
out questioning why ; and so, before the play was 
done, he sought the stage entrance. 

“It’s Mignon, the foreign singer’s child, the 
gentleman wants,” volunteered the charwoman. 

‘Mignon !” Roy Hamilton’s heart swelled with 
tenderness. 

“Yes, sir,” preparing to depart with him; 
‘the poor little thing is down with the fever.” 

‘* And the mother ?” 

‘* Was found last night on the steps of the New 
York Hospital. She’s been ailin’ for a long time. 
A sorry Christmas, sir, it was for them.” 

Roy Hamilton groaned as he followed the wom- 
an up the steep tenement stairs on Avenue A. 

‘* Mignon !” 

Slowly the eyelids 
unclosed, half dream- 
ily the dark eyes gazed 
into his. 

“See!” she said, 
groping about her 
neck for a locket— 
‘*see, papa, your pict- 
ure, and mamma’s 
and mine!” and then 
the heavy lids closed 
again, but not for- 
ever, for when they 
next opened it was in 
an atmosphere of love 
and warmth and 
beauty. 

A few hours there- 
after saw Roy Hamil- 
ton beside a cot in the 


New York Hospital. 





rage in his heart, ‘‘We thought her 
torn with cruel sus- dying to-day,” whis- 
picions, seeking to ifer pered one of the 
forget her and the nurses. ‘‘ "Tis remark- 
past. THE FAY able how she lingers.” 
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** Mignon ! 

The flickering candle of life at that loved voice 
leaped into flame again. 

** Roy !” 

Gone now the stubborn pride which had sent 
him from her, the unforgiving spirit that had 
brought her years of pain and sorrow—and sor- 
row, alas! to that little one of whose existence 
she had kept him in ignorance. ‘Too late did he 
know the constancy of this heart which his un- 
founded suspicions had broken ; but not too late 
to repair, for her own and the child’s sake, a 
wrong more grievous and fatal. 
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Flickering now the candle in the socket, when 
through the hushed room stole the solemn words 
of the marriage service, faint responses from the 
dying woman, a smile of unutterable joy, a long 
silence. 

‘Mignon !” Once again did that loved voice 
bring the wandering spirit back. 

**Merci, monsieur!” with the same look of 
gratitude she had bestowed upon him at the gam- 
ing table that night at the Kursaal, a groping as 
if for something before her, a sigh, and then, 
** Put out the lights,” she said, faintly —* put out 
the lights, for—le jeu est fait.” 
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By PHEBE 


AmonG the pictures in Warren’s Geography, to 
which I fear I gave more heed than the text, I 
particularly remember the one of rice sowing. A 
negro, clad in the scantiest of raiment, poled a 
flatboat over a large expanse of water, while six 
other negroes, also rather deficient as to clothes, 
were casting the seed upon its surface. A white 
man with a huge whip sat in the stern of the 
craft, and an alligator calmly surveyed this pas- 
toral scene from the bank. 

Accordingly, when we finally decided to try rice 
planting in Louisiana, I was somewhat surprised at 
Jack’s preparations. Circulars of plows, harrows, 
harvesters and engines littered the house, but 
these seemed singularly unfitted to the culture of 
rice as Warren illustrated it. 

I reflected that Jack must have missed the 
picture, and bade him a hopeful good-by, for it 
was settled that, for the first year, he should try 
the experiment alone. When he came back in 
July, well browned by the Southern sun, and said 
his rice was nicely flooded, I was not surprised. 


AMS AT WORK, 


RICE FLAT. 
S. LovELL. 


My picture had not suggested anything else as at 
all probable in connection with rice. 

On a clear, crystalline day of the following 
April I saw my goods and chattels piled on the 
back galerie of a ’Cadian house, and the next 
morning Jack took me out to see our rice flat. 

I had left snow behind me in the North, but 
here the prairie stretched, green and blossom- 
starred, under a sky as softly biue as that of Italy. 
Miles and miles it stretched, seeming to fade into 
the shimmering horizon, except for a faint line 
of darker green marking the timber where some 
bayou wound its lazy way to the Gulf. 

Roads, originally "Cadian bridle paths, wound 
in every direction over the soft green turf. We 
passed droves of the miserable, scraggy wild 
cattle. Young calves were numerous, and it was 
a pretty sight to see the maternal solicitude with 
which our approach was watched. 

We met many ’Cadians galloping across the 
prairie on their wretched little ponies, and from 
vach invariably received a polite ‘ Bo’ jour,” 
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** Look,”’ said Jack, suddenly ; ‘‘ there’s a reg- 
ular ’Cadian outfit.” 

I looked, and realized I was in Mr. Cable’s 
country. A high, unpainted, springless, two- 
wheeled cart was coming toward us, drawn by two 
scrawny ponies, assisted by two equally meagre 
oxen. The harness was of strips of rawhide and 
ropes. The oxen were guided by ropes tied to 
holes in their horns. Inside the cart were placed 
homemade chairs with rawhide bottoms, as many 
as it would hold ; but even then it was not equal 
to the family needs, for two horsemen rode along- 
side. The women’s faces were hidden by the uni- 
versal sunbonnet, but the men looked at us out 
of frank, kindly eyes, and raised their broad- 
brimmed hats politely. 

“‘There’s not a thing about the whole outfit 
that’s not homemade except the wheels to the 
cart,” said Jack. 

‘And the atrocious calico of the women’s 
dresses,” I added, feeling personally aggrieved at 
the absence of the homespun Mr. Cable had led 
me to expect.” 

‘The ‘ Boston store’ has knocked out the 
homespun,” said Jack. ‘‘ But over on the Qué 
Tortue they wear it, and make it, too.” 

A short ride brought us to the timber which 
borders every bayou and bounds the horizon in 
every direction. We crossed a very high, long 
bridge over a very low and sluggish stream. 

‘*T don’t see the need of so much bridge for so 
little water,” I remarked. 

‘ Wait till the rains come,” 
said Jack, ‘‘and you'll see 
Plaquemine Brulée boom. 
There’s my ditch,” and he 
pointed out a dry channel 
about six feet wide. ‘* And 
there,” he proudly announc- 
ed, as we emerged from the 
timber on the other side of 
the bayou, ‘‘is our west rice 
flat.” 

There it lay, six hundred 
acres of perfectly flat prairie 
land. Men were at work in 
every direction plowing, har- 
rowing and sowing. It might 
have been a Northern wheat- 
field, except for the intersect- 
ing levees. 

«But where,” I cried, ‘ are 
the boats and the water ?” 

Jack stared. ‘* We won’t 
begin flooding fortwo months. 
But boats ?” He paused in 
bewilde: 
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*“You surely must remember the picture ?” I 
said, in desperation. ‘‘ ‘hey were sowing the 
rice from boats.” 

When Jack had sufficiently recovered from his 
unseemly mirth he explained to me that, pleas- 
ing as that method of rice culture might be, 
artistically considered, ‘ it wouldn’t round up 
twenty barrels to the acre.” 

So, after a brief struggle, I gave up my pict- 
ure, boats, alligators and all, and turned my at- 
tention to the more prosaic—and lucrative—de- 
tails of upland rice culture. 

Southwestern Louisiana consists for the most 
part of level prairies, intersected by a network of 
bayous, and treeless except for the ever-present 
timber along the bayous. 

Ten years ago, except a few old French towns, 
this whole territory was in the sole possession of 
the *Cadians, who herded- and grazed immense 
numbers of cattle and ponies. 

A part of the land they held by virtue of old 
Spanish or French grants, and to much more they 
had no claim whatever. 

But what mattered ownership to them ? 

The prairie grasses grew as rankly on Uncle 
Sam’s arpents as on theirs. The hated wire 
fence, which every “Cadian implicitly believes to 
be the invention of the devil, had not yet set 
bounds and limits to free pasturage. 

It was a simple, pastoral, un-American life they 
led, untroubled by dreams of the changes to be 
wrought in a decade. 
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Then, as now, rice was almost the only crop. 
It was sown in some spot where the natural over- 
flow of a bayou would water it. Depending upon 
a chance supply of water, and poorly put in, it 
is little wonder that the yield was small and of 
inferior quality. But as it was intended solely 
for home consumption, these were not matters of 
serious solicitude. 

In one direction only were ’Cadian methods 
more thorough than American. If the yield was 
small, none was wasted in gathering, for the men 
cut the grain with sickles, and the women gleaned 
after them the scattered stalks. 

Milling, too, was a primitive process. A sec- 
tion of a hollow gum tree was set on the back 
galerie, and over its edge the rice stalks were 
beaten, the grains falling into the hollow. Near 
by a section of an oak was hollowed out into a 
great mortar, in which the mother and daughters 
beat the grain, to remove the hull. 
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I went, the other day, to see the reapers started 
at the Reservoir Farm. Eighteen hundred acres, 
in one vast stretch of billowing, golden grain, 
waited for the thirteen reapers with din and 
clatter to lay it low. The nucleus of this farm 
is an old ’Cadian rice flat of five or six acres, and 
over against the modern picture, filled with noise 
and bustle, I fancied” the idyllic, vanished one, 
where youths and maidens came out in the won- 
derful September dawns, and over their work 
sang the same chansons their fathers had sung in 
the ‘‘ beautiful Valley of Gran’ Pré.” 

Irrigation is the fairy wand that has, with 
magical swiftness, converted thousands of acres of 
virgin prairie into fertile rice flats. Hence the 
water supply is a question of paramount impor- 
tance in upland rice culture. 

There are two sources of this supply, the bayous 
and reservoirs. In a bayou rice flat the pumping 
engine is situated near the edge of the bayou, and 
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a ditch is dug to convey the water to the pump. 
Save in exceptionally favorable locations a high- 
lift pump is required, for the water must be lifted 
high enough to send it through the ditches to the 
highest and farthest corner of the flat. Twenty 
feet is perhaps the average lift required. The 
water is discharged from the pump into a trough, 
raised on trestlework, which carries it out of the 
narrow timber belt and empties it into the main 
canal. The canal lies between the twin “ levees,’ 
and its location is one of the nice questions upon 
which depends the ease or difficulty with which 
the flat can be flooded. 

An expert surveyor goes over the whole flat 
with a spirit level, and a chart is made giving the 
elevation by inches. Over this chart much care- 
ful study can be profitably done, but ‘after all,” 
as Jack says, “‘you can’t tell just where the 
water’s going till it goes.” 

The average rainfall of Southwestern Louisiana 


The soil is a white 


is sixty inches per annum. 
clay that holds water like a cup. 
These two facts make irrigation possible. 


The 
first assures an abundance of water. As a result 
of the second, when once a rice flat is flooded, 
and well leveed, there is little waste of water 
except by evaporation. This quality of the soil 
also makes possible the development of rice flats 
which lie back from the bayous. ‘To understand 
how this may be done one only needs to witness 
one of the heavy rains which are of frequent oc- 
currence. After such a rain the country is flooded 
in every direction, for very little of the water can 
soak into the ground. Shallow pools of water 
gleam everywhere among the prairie grasses, but 
only for a few hours. There is a slight but uni- 


versal slope toward the Gulf, and in an incredi- 
bly short space of time the water finds its way 
to the bayous through a network of gullies, 
I have seen the dust fly twelve 


or ** draws.” 
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hours after the whole country seemed inun- 
dated. Wherever a slight natural depression 
forms a reservoir, there a rice flat is possible. 

At the Reservoir Farm the reservoir, originally 
about three acres in extent, has, by damming and 
levee-ing, been made to cover forty acres, and, 
once filled, holds enough to make the crop over 
the entire farm. The reservoir is fed by a nat- 
ural system of ‘‘ draws,” which extends up coun- 
try ten miles, and another system discharges its 
waters into Bayou Plaquemine Brulée, where they 
are let off after flooding. The large rainfall 
makes a rice flat of this description as certain of 
irrigation as one on the bayous. 

July 1st, 1890, there was not a drop of water 
in the reservoir. There lay the eighteen hundred 
acres seamed and cracked in every direction by 
the drought, scarcely covered with a growth of 





‘*shabby” rice. The firm, well-built levees that 
encircled every cut seemed a mockery. 

July 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th came a rain that 
flooded the farm, filled the reservoir, and fully 
demonstrated the need of a long bridge over 
Bayou Plaquemine Brulée. 

Boxes are sometimes built into the levees form- 
ing the bank of the reservoir, to let the water 
into the canal, but it is deemed safer to lift it 
over the bank, into the canal, with a low-lift 
pump. With the water in the canal, the man- 
ner of flooding is the same as on a bayou flat. 

In February, unless it is too rainy, the plows 
are started, followed by the harrows.’ 

It is a curious fact that, although rice grows so 
luxuriantly here, the seed deteriorates. Particu- 
larly is this true of the self-sown rice, which, 
sprouting and growing to maturity among the 


THE OLD REGIME.—’CADIAN WOMAN POUNDING RICE TO REMOVE HULLS. 
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RICE 


crop, produces that Jdéte noire of the planter, 
‘‘red rice,” a very little of which materially af- 
fects prices. 

Thorough cultivation, after the self-sown rice 
is up, and before sowing, is the effectual and only 
remedy for red rice. 

***Pears like Mr. Jack ‘low he gwine hab a 
flowah gahden out’n dis yere rice flat !” sighed 
black André, dejectedly, when Jack ordered ad- 
ditional harrowing. 

The seed is sown by broadcast seeders attached 
to the back of a two-wheeled cart. An endless 
chain connects with the wheel, the revolution of 
which furnishes the motive power for the seeder. 

It may be possible successfully to operate one 
of these machines without a little darky perched 
alongside to admonish the driver when the seeder 


HARVEST. 


needs refilling, but it would be an untried ex- 
periment. 

‘Why do you plow in that shiftless fashion ?” 
I asked, when I saw about three inches of soil 
turned over by the plowmen. 

‘Oh, yes! you Northerners know all about 
plowing,” replied Jack, calmly. ‘‘ Brown came 
down here and said he’d show us how to plow— 
put his share down nine inches, and, when he 
came to harvest, a brace of elephants couldn’t 
have dragged a machine through the mud—had 
to hire a lot of ’Cadians to cut it with sickles. 
Besides,” with great dignity, ‘‘I don’t call that 
shiftless plowing. It takes a good plowman to 
plow only three inches deep, and make it look 
like this.” 

The ’Cadians conducted their haphazard farm- 















AN OLD ’CADIAN FARM, SHOWING GRISTMILL IN OPERATION, 
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THRESHING RICE, 


wm. 
ing with a pair of lean oxen, but, except for 
work on the levees, mules are used on a rice 
farm. 
‘Jack, what is a ‘sugar mule’ ?” I asked 
one day. 
“A sugar mule,” Jack replied, ‘‘is one 





IRRIGATION PUMP ON THE 
BAYOU, 


whose unvarying sweetness 
of disposition makes any 
other name incongruous.” 

‘* Are yours sugar mules ?” 
I asked, suspiciously. 

‘*No,” with emphasis ; 
‘mine are mostly what An- 
dré calls ‘a sho’ nuff limb of 
Satan.’ ” 

‘* But,” I persisted, ** your 
overseer told me the other 
day, ‘Mr. Jack’s bound to 
succeed, workin’ rice Jand 
with sugar mules 
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But Jack had vanished. I have since discovered 
that the market classification, ‘‘sugar mules,” 
‘rice mules” and ‘cotton mules,” is based upon 
their ability to work the lands in question, rather 
than upon eccentricities of disposition. 

The rice should all be in by the 1st of June, 
although a good crop is often made from rice 
sown a month later. 

By this time the levees ought to be in good con- 
dition around the first-sown cuts, for if one can 
‘hold up” a good rain much pumping is saved. 

For levee-ing, seven or eight pairs of oxen are 
hitched to the immense grading plow. A wing, 
or extension, of the mold board five feet in length 
turns up the great furrows which by skillful man- 
agement soon form the levee. One man gives his 
undivided attention to the plow, and two others, 
with long-lashed whips and unstinted profanity, 
keep the oxen up to their work. The levee is 
finished with shovels, and, if it cannot be allowed 
time to settle before flooding, a mule is driven 
back and forth on top to make it firm and solid. 

‘* How do you know when to flood the rice ?” I 
asked. ? 

‘* By the looks of it,” Jack replied, instruct- 
ively. 

The overseer was scarcely more definite. 

‘* Well, you see, ma’am, we ‘low to flood rice 
when it looks that-a-way. When it begins to look 
shabby and peaked we aim to give it water.” 

By the middle of June one can usually hear the 
beat of the engine, and see its puff of smoke, in 
every direction. 

‘*There’s the old snag that marks low water in 
Plaquemine Brulée,” said Jack, one day, as we 
rode over the long bridge. 

There had been no rain for weeks, and the 
ceaseless drain of the many pumps was beginning 
to tell upon the water of the bayou. 

When we crossed it again, the next day, a rain 
up country had flushed the banks and changed 
the stagnant stream into an angry swirl of waters. 

We went out at dawn one morning to see them 
start the water out of the great reservoir. 

The pump was throwing a stream twelve inches 
in diameter into the empty canal; but so cracked 
and dry was the channel that for the first half- 
day it did scarcely more than cover the bottom. 
By the next day, however, we found it a swiftly 
running stream. 

“I’m proud to see the water climbing the hill 
by the big barn,” said the overseer, coming up on 
his pony. 

I looked over those acres of sprouting green, 
that, to my eyes, seemed to stretch away to the 
horizon a perfect level. 

‘** The hill ?” I exclaimed. 
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**Six inches make a big hill in a rice flat,” 
said Jack. ‘If you’d seen us trying to put water 
there last year you’d have called it a mountain. 
But”—to the overseer —‘‘ that eight inches we 
raised the twin levees will put water over every 
inch of it, and that circular levee will hold it up.” 

** Come,” said Jack, one morning, “I'll show 
you the nearest approach to your antiquated old 
picture you’re likely to se ” 

We drove on top of a levee, between waving seas 
of rice, to where several open spaces of water 
showed where the seed had failed to germinate. 

We found André poling a rudely made raft, 
while another darky sowed broadcast the seed, 
previously sprouted in a barrel of water. The 
seed sank at once to the bottom, and a week later 
was pushing its green spears above the surface. 

“«Tt’s not at all like my picture,” I said, as we 
turned homeward. 

**No; André has on a decent amount of cloth- 
ing, and there’s no alligator,” Jack replied, se- 
verely. 

It is wonderful to watch the growth of the rice 
after flooding. With water at its roots and trop- 
ical sunshine above, it grows with a rank luxuri- 
ance that soon changes the whole flat into a sheet 
of emerald green. 

When the rice is satisfactorily flooded the one 
absorbing desire is to *‘ hold up” the water, and 
to this end the levees are given constant atten- 
tion. Crawfish often burrow in a levee, starting 
a tiny break that, if unwatched, might do untold 
damage. 

‘‘T’m glad to see those cranes coming,” said 
Jack, as we watched the flight of a flock of the 
snow-white birds high overhead. 

**They are beautiful,” I replied, as they flut- 
tered softly down over the green stretches of rice. 

**T dare say,” said Jack ; ‘‘and they’ll eat a few 
thousand of those miserable crawfish that are 
playing the mischief with my levees.” 

The cranes came by millions, and whitened 
every rice flat. The frogs came, too, in numbers 
that recalled the Egyptian plague, and added 
their croaking to the night chorus of the crick- 
ets and katydids. 

The farmer’s rule, ‘‘ Rest when it rains,” is 
not in force on a rice flat. With the beginning 
of the downpour business begins, even though 
it be a midnight of inky blackness. Every foot 
of doubtful levee must be visited, and often the 
whole working force must turn out with shovels 
to stop an incipient break. If the rain continues 
for days, as it often does, a regular patrol of the 
levees becomes necessary. During the continued 


rains of the past summer I knew the overseer to 
stay at a bad break in the reservoir levee from 
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midnight till the following nightfall, while re- 
lays of negroes, in the water to their waists, 
worked like beavers to repair the damage. 

** Look !” I cried, as we rode toward the rice 
flat one clear, hot morning. ‘The water is out 
over the road !” 

But Jack was singularly undisturbed by the 
water, that apparently gleamed and shimmered 
before us. 

‘It’s a mirage !” he exclaimed ; “and it sent 
my heart into my mouth times enough before I 
found it out.” 

We saw the phenomenon often afterward, but 
it always brought to me a curious sense of being 
in a far, strange land, 


yp? 


“*DRAWIN’ IN DE CRAP.” 


The rule for turning the water off is more def- 
inite than for turning it on. 

When the weight of the grain begins to turn 
the heads downward the levees are cut and the 
water seeks its belated way to the bayous. 

A rice flat from which the water has just been 
let off is far from being an attractive spot, for the 
frogs and crawfish are left to perish in countless 
numbers. The white cranes leave in disgust, and 
their place is taken by unclean hovering flocks of 
buzzards. 

In about two weeks, with good drying weather, 
the grain and ground are in proper condition for 
harvesting to begin. “)%™ 


Harvesting and hi i are done with ma- 
chinery which does not differ from that used for 
rg 


wheat, “a | 
ie 
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Very few planters have facilities for storing 
rice, hence during the threshing season, which 
often lasts till Christmas, processions of teams 
from every direction bring the rough (unhulled) 
rice to the railroad. 

It is shipped to the commission merchants in 
the city, who sell it to the millers, who place the 
cleaned product on the market. 

In this procession are all sorts and conditions 
of men—and of beasts. 

From the large farms come wagons piled high 
with well-filled sacks, and drawn by ‘‘ sugar” 
mules. 

The ’Cadian, who has mede a few sacks on an 
overflowed cove of some remote bayou, brings 





them in his creaking,*homemade cart, riding the 
unmated beast of his three-ox team. 

The colored brother drives four meagre ponies 
before an old rattletrap which threatens instant 
collapse. He may have only a few sacks of shabby 
rice, but is invariably accompanied by his entire 
family, who feel all the unwonted importance of 
‘* ridin’ in on de crap.” 

The small farmer utilizes his levee-ing cattle, 
and the renter anything and everything that can 
be harnessed. 

The development of upland rice culture on the 
hitherto uncultivated prairies of Southwestern 
Louisiana has been phenomenally rapid and suc- 
cessful. Five parishes, Cameron, Calcasieu, Ver- 
milion, St. Landry and Acadia, are rapidly be- 
coming one immense rice flat, and already supply 
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more rice than all the rest of the United States 
together. 

Two facts will sufficiently indicate the propor- 
tions of this comparatively new industry. 

Six years ago the town of Crowley, in Acadia, 
had no existence. In 1891 more rice was shipped 
from it than from any other point in the United 
States. It doubled its shipments in 1892. 

sy the Ist of January, 1893, Lake Charles, in 
Caleasieu, had in operation a mill capable of 
cleaning and putting on the market one hundred 
barrels of cleaned rice every hour. Natural con- 
ditions of soil and climate have had much to do 
with this wonderful development ; but much 


more is due to the coming of men from the North 
and West, who have brought with them improved 
machinery and methods of culture—and an un- 
limited fund of push, energy and persistence. 

These last are infectious qualities, and there 
are many rice flats owned and managed by South- 
erners with unexcelled thrift and thoroughness. 

Sectional jealousies and prejudices are power- 
less before a new generation, who, with mutual in- 
terest and neighborly good will, have wrought to- 
gether. 

And this, after all, and not miles of levees or 
throb of untiring machinery, is the measure of 
our success. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 
By VirGINIA R, Coxe, 


Part IJ. 


“CONFOUND this pain in my side! Will IT 
ever get well again? Seven days of torture and 
discomfort, and this bed gets harder every night ! 
What in the deuce is the matter with that doc- 
tor, that he can’t cure me? Experimenting on 
me, I know! Well, who's there ? What in thun- 
der are you knocking there for, when everyone 
knows I am helpless and can’t open the door ? 
Oh, that you, doctor ? “Pon my word, I thought 
it was old Betty; she generally pounds a half- 
hour before she comes in—old fool! Oh, this 
pain in my side is getting worse, and my head 
roars like a printing press! Can’t you do some- 
thing for me? ‘Tell you the truth, doctor—I’m 
too sick to be polite—your medicine is not doing 
me a blamed bit of good. ‘There !” 

‘*Now, my dear Mr. Mather,” begins the doc- 
tor, rubbing his hands together as though some 
soothing ointment lay in the palms, ‘‘I have 
come to have a little talk with you—a plain talk, 
my dear sir; and I hope I may succeed in im- 
pressing you with the wisdom of my—er—opin- 
ion. My dear sir, you do not get better, you will 
not get better, because you have not the proper 
attention. My—er—skill is unavailing when I 
have no one to co-operate with me in my treat- 
ment. What vou need in this house is a—er— 
woman.” 

“A what?” exclaims the invalid, half rising in 
his bed and sending a tigerish glare into the doc- 
tor’s eyes. ‘* What is that you say ?” 

‘«My dear sir, do not excite yourself ; I meant 
no harm. What I mean to convey is that you 
need a wife. You are uncomfortable, neglected, 
despondens and lonely ; I see of no better way to 


remedy your discomfort than by advising you to 
take unto yourself a wife.” 

**A wife! me with a wife! What in thunder 
would I do with a wife? I've lived all these 
years without one ; I reckon I can finish my life 
the same way.” 

“Yes; but, my dear fellow, I am in earnest ; 
you will naturally reject the idea at first, but you 
must think it over and consent. You have been 
sick seven days now, and I have done my best ; 
but what is a man to do when he has no one to 
help him ? A mustard foot bath the first night 
of your illness would have checked its progress, 
but there was no one to give it—no hot water, in 
fact—so we had to let it go. The next day cold 
applications to the head would have relieved that 
headache, but there was no one to give them. I 
administered them while I was here ; but, you see, 
I had other patients, and I had to leave before I 
could accomplish any good. Then, the food you 
have had is unfit for a sick person ; your room is 
cheerless ; the solitude retards your recovery, for 
you brood over disagreeable things; and if you 
will think over my suggestion you will see I am 
right in advising you to get married.” 

** But, doctor, there is Betty—she attends to all 
my wants.” 

“Yes, such attention as it is. She comes 
every morning to build your fire, sweep the 
rooms and wash your clothes, and then she is 
done. Your meals are taken at a boarding house 
next door, and when you are ill they send you 
anything—probably what was left over, for, judg- 
ing from the looks of the plate I saw here the 
other day, I am sure you were not first choice. 




















A wife would make tempting dishes, soothe your 
pillow, put a few bright flowers in the room, cheer 
your spirits, and in a short time you would be 
well.” 


“Oh, I won’t have a wife. She would want to, 


rule the roost and buy a new bonnet every month, 
if all I hear about them is true. What put such 
nonsense in your head ?” 

‘*Your comfort, my dear Mather, nothing but 
that—the realization that you are suffering un- 
told discomfort, when I know the light touch of 
« woman’s hand would make this illness easier to 


“ME SETTLES HIMSELF 


bear. Doctor as I am, when I am ill I am a baby 
in Mrs. Rawson’s hands.” 

*‘Well, 1am not going to saddle myself with a 
wife to please you or anybody else,” growled 
Mather ; ‘‘and if you change those last pills I 
shall be much obliged. Only remember that I am 
not going to make an ass of myself at this time 
of life, and if I want advice I will go to a lawyer. 
There !” 

The dog 





writes a new prescription, gives a 
r ; as, and takes his departure. 
fF on his side, groans considera- 
B rails at the meddlesome doc- 
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tor, and begins to ponder over the doctor’s words. 
‘**Kither demented or thinks i am,” is his con- 
clusion. 

‘*How hard this bed is!” he exclaims, as he 
turns over again ; ‘‘and I wonder what makes me 
so thirsty!” He half raises himself on his elbow 
and reaches for the pitcher of water on a table 
near by. The water is warm, having been there 
since morning, and he puts the glass down after 
the first mouthful. “Cursed luck! If it was a 
thing I wanted warm it would be cold. Just like 
old Betty, to neglect me this way; she knew I 


IN THE EASY CHAIR.” 


would want fresh water by this time. Just like 
the rest—in the way when I am well and forgets 
me when I am ill. It must be six and after,” 
glancing at the clock as he says this. ‘‘ Stopped, 
of course, and here J am, helpless, and ignorant 
of the time !” 

The flies buzz around Mr. Mather, lighting on 
his face and hands just often enough to torment 
him ; the parched feeling in his throat, conscious 
it cannot be gratified, deepens; a ray of dying 
sunlight reaches an angle in the window where it 
can send a slant of glaring brightness straight 
into his eyes ; the bed gets harder and hotter; and 


a 
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altogether, when Betty arrives at six o’clock, Mr. 
Mather is the most miserable man alive. He 
swears it is eight, but the fading shadows and 
coming twilight indorse her assertion that it is 
only six, and save her a scolding punctuated with 
execrations. She lights the lamp, makes up a 
fresh fire, winds the clock under his directions, 
gives him a cooling drink, shakes up the pillows, 
rearranges the bedclothing, and he feels decidedly 
more comfortable in every way. 

“‘ Strange how a woman can change a room in 
the short space of a few minutes! Even an ugly 
thing like Betty can make everything so differ- 
ent !” 

The light, the comfort, the allayed thirst, all 
combined to make him more charitably inclined 
toward the ‘‘ foolish sex,” as he had ever termed 
them. Then Betty brought the supper which 
had been sent over from next door, heating the 
toast and coffee to such a perfect turn, it was the 
most palatable meal he had had since his illness. 

“T’ll put a hot flannel to yer side, sir, and it’ul 
take away that pain ; and if ver’nl let Tom stay 
to-night he’ul wait on yer, and yer’ul be better in 
the morning.” 

He grunts a consent to the hot flannel, but 
snappishly refuses the offer of Tom. How did he 
know but what Tom would rummage through 
his pockets or get at his ‘‘Old Crow” during the 
night ? No, sir, no strangers for him! Betty 
left ice water, but it melted and got hot after 
midnight—siek people always awake after mid- 
night and lie awake until sunrise. Betty put a 
hot flannel to his side and another to his feet ; 
the latter was terrible to bear, because it was— 
a petticoat ; but both got cold in an hour. The 
fire died out ; the clock ticked so loud, he would 
have smashed it if he could have reached it; the 
bed seemed to have bumps and thorns all over it, 
the sheet got twisted and left his feet to crawl up 
around his neck, and there seemed to be miles 
and miles of blanket that did everything he did 
not want it to do. 

Altogether, it was the most miserable night of 
his life, and by morning Mr. Mather made up his 
mind to get married. ‘‘ For,” he argued, ‘* mar- 
ried life can’t be worse than the purgatory I’ve 
been in for the last twenty-four hours !” 

What Mr. Mather really wanted was a nurse and 
housekeeper, but to him these functionaries were 
synonymous with a wife. Then he thought over 
the women he liked. None had a hold on his 
friendship, but some were less hateful than oth- 
ers. There was Mrs. Carter; he could talk to 
her without giving short, curt answers ; he liked 
her best. But—hang it all !—her husband was liv- 
ing! Then there was Miss Philips; she was 


pretty and amiable, and had been so polite at the 
church fair, he had taken twenty-five chances on 
a dressing gown she was raffling. But she would 
never do; she was just eighteen, and everybody 
would laugh. There was Miss Scraggs—single, 
old enough to nurse him through any disease 
that might lay him low. But her mother! He’d 
be hanged if he would doom himself to such 
a mother-in-law as Mrs. Scraggs would make ! 
Then little Mrs. Kitts rose before him, and he re- 
membered with what tenderness she nursed her 
husband through his last illness. But five little 
Kittses also arise with their mother, and he men- 
tally vetoes this unconscious applicant. He does 
not know many women—he is almost at the end 
of the list, and out of the remaining few the 
Widow Scranton stands first. She is fine-looking, 
not too young nor too old, famed for her house- 
keeping, and considered a mistress in culinary 
art. He saw her often at church, had been in- 
vited to tea at her house several times; and once, 
when she was collecting money for a carpet for 
the parsonage, he gave her three dollars, and she 
had smiled on him, showing such nice big white 
teeth. He always felt kindly toward her, be- 
cause those teeth reminded him of a favorite 
horse he had lost. Yes, the Widow Scranton 
would do. He would walk home with her the 
very next time he was able to go to church, and 
then he would think it over. ‘The boarding 
house was getting worse every day, and as the 
doctor said he would be liable to have these at- 
tacks at any time, he must prepare for them. 





Part II. 


THACKSTON has been in a flutter for a week ; 
a confirmed old bachelor and a widow of five years’ 
standing have married, and this event in the ab- 
sence of more important occasions is a sensation 
in a town that is never startled from its somno- 
lence more than four or five times during the 
space of a year. 

The evening is closing in, and Mr. Mather 
saunters toward his cottage, glad that the day’s 
work is over, and that he can go home to his 
pipe, paper and hot toddy. He is not as happy 
as he should be under the circumstances. The 
first week of bliss was spent in the city, sightsee- 
ing, and when they returned home Mrs. Scranton 
—he still called her by that name, and was just 
learning to say “‘ Mary ”—announced her inten- 
tion of putting the house “to rights.” He told 
her that Betty had swept and dusted every room 
during their absence; but she said it needed a 
thorough house cleaning worse than any place she 
had ever seen, and she was going to do it at once, 
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assuring him that in a week—Betty never took 
longer than a day—everything would be in per- 
fect order. Oh, how miserable he had been! Car- 
pets up, curtains down, pictures down—he con- 
sidered the last act an indignity, as those pictures 
had never been taken down since they were hung 
—everything hid where he could not find it. He 
had eaten breakfast on a box, dinner on a trunk, 
and actually had to stand up and eat his supper 
from the mantelpiece one night. And all this 
time people were congratulating him and wishing 
him joy, while he smiled feebly and looked either 
like a martyr or a donkey. 

To-night the trial is over; house cleaning is 
done, and he will find his home in order once 
more, and he quickens his step as he ponders over 
the comforts awaiting him. 

Mrs. Mather answers the door bell and greets 
her lord with, ‘‘ Wipe your shoes, John! scrape 
every atom of mud off! I don’t want this house 
tracked up again !” 

‘“¢Confound it!” he thinks; ‘‘isn’t the house 
mine? Haven’t I a right to bring in a ton of 
dirt if I want to? I’ve lived here all my life and 
never wiped my shoes before !” 

‘*You must buy some gums to wear in muddy 
weather! I have looked over your things, and 
find you haven’t any.” 

She looks majestic and severe in her plain black 
silk, with a dainty lace apron to proclaim her do- 
mesticity, and he begins to feel slightly uncom- 
fortable amid all this order and neatness. 

A fire burns brightly in the little dining room 
—that is cheerful; the table is set for tea, with 
little delicacies here and there that the house has 
never known before, and the fragrant odor of 
coffee fills the rooms and makes him feel that he 
has done a wise thing to get married. He goes 
upstairs, hunts for dressing gown and slippers 
and—can’t find them. Usually the slippers were 
under the bed and the gown across the footboard ; 
now they are nowhere. He mutters oaths as he 
searches for his treasures ; wishes Mrs. Mather in 
Halifax when he gives his head a vigorous bump 
under the bed ; and after he has disarranged all 
the bureau drawers and pulled everything out of 
the wardrobe he finds the slippers in a shoe bag 
and his dressing gown in the closet—actually 
hung up in the closet like a woman’s dress! He 
dons them, goes down cross as a grizzly, and his 
temper is not improved when Mrs. Mather be- 





gins : ; 

“You are ng g to supper that way, 
John ?” 

“Yes, Ia ** What’s the matter 


«But your costume is not proper! Men wear 
dressing gown and slippers only in the morning, 
or if they feel badly, or on a rainy evening when 
there is no probability of anybody calling. Sup- 
pose anybody should drop in ?” 

‘*T’ve lived here ten years, and nobody’s ever 
called yet except Jackson and Betts, and I don’t 
mind them.” 

‘*But it is different now,” continues Mrs. 
Mather, with a shade of impatience in her voice. 
‘You are married, and people will come to see 
us ; my friends will call, at least, and I should 
not want them to find you ¢hat way. That dress- 
ing gown is positively shabby. I came very near 
giving it to Betty yesterday for her husband.” 

“‘Tf you had,” shouted Mr. Mather —* if you 
had——” Then he paused, being unused to 
verbal sparring—‘‘ I’d been mad as the deuce !” 

Mrs. Mather does not reply, but silently seats 
herself at the table and pours the coffee. She is 
a shrewd woman, has been married before, and 
realizes that his reformation must be accom- 
plished slowly and with tact. 

**T shall make you a new one some day, and 
then you will not mind giving this away,” she 
says, cheerfully. ‘Will you try this omelet ? 
Mr. Scranton always said it was one of my best 
dishes.” 

Mr. Mather tries the omelet, but in the midst 
of his emphatic and peremptory assurance of his 
preference for the old gown a timid whine and a 
light pawing on the door interrupts him. 

** Why, it’s Gallant! dear old fellow! I haven't 
seen him since I came home ! 
Mary.” 

‘«Into this room ? What are you thinking of, 
John ? I can’t have that dirty dog all over the 
house ; it would be impossible to keep a room 
clean. I have driven him away twenty times. I 
am afraid you will have to give him away, for he 
scorns the back yard.” * 

‘*Driven him away? What are you thinking 
of ? That dog belongs to me! He has lived 
here for years, and has as good a right to the 
house as I have !” : 

She yearns to say, ‘‘I shall leave the house to 
you and the dog and go home,” but being a dip- 
lomatic woman, she curbs contending emotions, 
and says : 

‘*T had no idea you were so attached to him. 
Suppose ‘ve build a doghouse and teach him to 
live oitdoors? Then he will be a good watch- 
dog ; in the house he is of no use.” 

*’Pon my word! put out Gallant because [ 
am married! Why, he belongs in the house, 
and for five years has slept on that green lounge 
in the corner.” 


Let him in—er— 
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“‘T thought there was something wrong with 
the lounge ; it has been airing all week, and still 
retains an unpleasant odor.” 

Mrs. Mather is beginning to lose control of her 
temper, and secretly resolves to send Gallant 
away before another week has gone by. Mr. 
Mather makes a movement to open the door for 
the dog, but something in her eye restrains him, 
so he finishes the supper in silence, and neglects 
to compliment the omelet, as the departed Mr. 
Scranton had done. 
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It smells so badly, I could not leave it in this 
room.” 

** My pipe smell badly ?” 

** Worse than anything I ever came across.” 

** Well, I'm sorry it has offended your nostrils, 
but I like to see it where I have always kept it— 
on the mantel in this room—and you will oblige 
me by not removing it again.” 

In less than two minutes Mr. Mather has not 
only his pipe and bag of Durham, but the dog in 
the room, too, and he upsets a vase of flowers, 
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YOUR BED,” ETC. 


Professor Oolite—* EVERY STONE ON THIS SHELF I GOT MYSELF FROM THE BoGNnor BEps.” 


Miss Kva—‘‘ WHAT AWFUL BEDS !” 


‘T’ll have my pipe now,” he says, as he arises 
from the table and looks in the old place for his 
friend. ‘* Where have you put that ?” he cries, with 
more vehemence than politeness in his voice, as 
he struts up and down the tiny sitting room, pull- 
ing everything to pieces and upsetting things 
right and left as he goes. ‘To tell you the 
truth, Mary, I do not like the way you have of 
hiding all my things. I’ve done nothing but 
hunt since I came into the house.” 

** Your pipe is in a wooden box in the kitchen. 


as well as several other articles, in his search for 
matches. a 

** Now, my dear,” he begins, in the propitia- 
tory manner all men adopt when they have been 
victorious, and are therefore willing to be friendly, 
**T promise that he will not hurt anything, and 
will make no noise.’ He used to have his bone in 
here, but I will make him eat in the kitchen if 
you wish.” 

Gallant has been put out of the house too often 
not to fear the new mistress, and sits as close to 
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his master as possible ; but Mrs. Mather eyes him 
sterniy, knowing that the control her husband 
has over the dog cannot extend to the fleas that 
inhabit him, and the room ere long will be filled 
with them again. 

“‘T wish you would not smoke in here, John,” 
she urges, pleadingly. ‘The curtains have just 
been laundried so nicely, and when tobacco smoke 
gets into them it is very hard to get the odor 
out.” 

‘‘Then where in thunder am I to smoke ?” 

He is uncomfortable all around; two buttons 
that have been off the gown for a year have been 
sewed on, the ripped sides of his slippers have 
been mended, and he doesn’t feel natural with 
his clothes in good order. 

‘* Of course the house belongs to you,” she re- 
sponds, calmly, ‘‘and I dislike to interfere with 
any of your comforts, but I should so like you to 
aid me in keeping it fresh and clean. I do not 
mind any amount of labor, but it is so discourag- 
ing to have work undone the minute it is done. 
Mr. Scranton used to smoke in the kitchen dur- 
ing winter, and on the front veranda in the sum- 
mer, and by so doing always kept the air of the 
rooms fresh and pure. I thought vou would not 
object to doing this, too, as our kitchen is such a 
neat, cozy place.” 

IIad Mrs. Mather worn a pound of yellow curls, 
a bright, warm-hued gown, indulged in a little 
silly laughter now and then, and chucked him 
under the chin as she pleaded, she might have 
won the day ; but Mrs. Mather was solemn, dark 
and doleful in her black dress and smoothly 
brushed hair, and sat straight up in the stiffest, 
ugliest chair in the room. As for any manifesta- 
tion of affection, she would as soon have chucked 
Gallant as her husband. With all her shrewdness 
she was not sentimental, and in a woman the for- 
mer is seldom successful without the latter. 

«‘ But, my dear, it takes me the entire evening 
to smoke my pipe—I can’t spend my evenings in 
the kitchen. I am sorry to disoblige, but I 
must.” 

He settles himself in the easy chair, opens the 
evening paper and begins to manufacture smoke, 
beating out his pipe when it is empty, refilling 
‘he bowl and throwing half-burned matches about 
the hearth and on the floor. 

‘«'This is very dull for me,” she says, at length. 
‘*[ have hemmed a tablecloth and my eyes ache ; 
would you not like to play cards ?” 
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‘*No; Ido not know one from the other.” 

“How would a game of backgammon or domi- 
noes do ?” 

‘« Never saw any sense in cither of them—only 
fit for children.” 

** Well, Lam going to retire in a few minutes : 
would you mind reading a chapter from the 
Bible? We always had a chapter and prayers 
when Mr. Scranton was alive.” 

* Bible !—me read the Bible! What will you 
want me to do next ? I never read aloud in my 
life. It is a hard thing to do nicely. And as for 
prayers, I think it is far better to say one’s prayers 
to oneself—don’t you? This is a very interest- 
ing article I have been reading—about a big prize 
fight in O ; Ishould like to have seen that. 
Then there is an account of that murder in Tip- 
penville. What! you going? Well, good night. 
Yes, I'll put out all the lights.” 

And when the door closes upon the lady of the 
house Gallant hops up into his old nest on the 
lounge, and Mr. Mather puts his feet up into a 
chair that has just been upholstered with a piece 
of dainty work from the fingers of the former 
Widow Scranton. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Mather descends 
to her sitting room, she finds Gallant on the 
lounge ; half-dried puddles of water and whisky 
on the new table cover; glasses and spoons in 
sticky condition; pipe ashes all over the rug, 
armchair and the new chair she had worked a4 
half-day in covering ; an ill-smelling pipe on tho 
mantel ; a dirty spittoon in the middle of the floor ; 
an overturned bag of Durham on another chair ; 
the fine brown tobacco sifting into the crevices 
and on the floor, and stale smoke and whisky 
fumes everywhere. ‘The room is aired and straight- 
ened, and a note is written which runs: 





**My Dear Joun: In consideration of the talk that will 
follow, we cannot separate af this early date; but I leave 
you to-day for my own home, where I shall be glad to wel- 
come you at any time. I have lived too long to change my 
ways and habits, but if you will allow my house to be our 
home, and use your own as a place where you can smoke, 
drink, have your dog, and indulge in any careless habit of 
which I may be in ignorance, we may perhaps yet get 
along. Hastily yours, Mary S. Maruer.” 


And as Mr. Mather reads he murmurs : 

“*You can’t teach an old dog new ways; and 
since I saw that switch of hair on the bureau last 
night and thought I was ‘half seas over’ again I 
would just as soon have her at her house as not.” 








THE BOOKWORM: 
ONE OF THE TEETH OF TIME, 


By Victor SPEER. 


WHETHER it is due to the undesirability of the 
contents of American libraries considered from a 
gastronomical standpoint, or whether it is on ac- 
count of the comparative youthfulness of the ma- 
jority of our books, the fact is patent that the 
bookworm is almost an unknown complement of 
the American bibliophile’s family. So far as I 
have been able accurately to ascertain, there 
have been only two of these insect enemies of 
books found in this country. There have un- 
doubtedly been others, but no discovered records 
of their existence have been left to us. 

It was a year ago on July 30th last that Mr. 
W. E. Benjamin chanced to open a worn, leather- 
bound copy of Seneca, published in London in 
1675 and owned by John Carey in 1782. He 
ran over the leaves until he reached page 46. In 
the lower right-hand corner of the page a small, 
white worm lay buried in a hole it had eaten in 
the pages. The worm was motionless. Protrud- 
ing over the edge of the leaves and attached to 
the tail of the worm was a conical cocoon. Mr. 
Benjamin laid the book carefully away, and two 
days later invited a number of bibliophiles to view 
it. I was one of those who watched the book 
lovers as they stood, with craned necks and heads 
stretched forward, watching the motionless worm. 
As they watched it one of their number quoted 
Doraston’s verses : 

“ There is a sort of busy worm 
That will the fairest books deform, 
By gnawing holes throughout them. 
Alike through every leaf they go, 
Yet of its merits naught they know, 
Nor care they aught about them. 


Their tasteless tooth will tear and taint 
The poet, patriot, sage or saint, 

Not sparing wit or learning. 
Now, if you’d know the reason why, 
The best of reasons I'll supply : 

Tis bread to the poor vermin. 


Of pepper, snuff or bacco smoke, 
And Russian calf, they make a joke. 
Yet, why shonld sons of science 
These puny, rankling reptiles dread ? 
*Tis but to let their books be read, 
And bid the worms defiance.” 


As the speaker finished another bibliophile an- 
nounced : ‘It’s an Aglossa pinguinalis.” 

In other words, it was a bookworm. He and 
his companion, which began at the end of Seneca’ 
to eat forward, while the other began at the front 


and worked toward the end, were the first of 
their kind known to have visited us. ‘The worm 
eating in the front of the book was about three- 
eighths of an inch long and one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter. Its head ended bluntly, while 
its tail tapered toa sharp point. It was the color 
of water mixed with oatmeal. It lay motionless 
until, through the carelessness of an on-looker, the 
cocoon was torn from the paper. ‘The worm then 
raised itself suddenly, but almost instantly re- 
sumed its former position, buried in the pages. 

The cocoon, when examined under a microscope, 
appeared to have six legs or leg cases, and a white 
median line, barely perceptible, on its under side. 
At the end from which the worm had emerged 
were two fine horns thinner than silk thread. 
There were five rings around the tail. The struct- 
ure of the shell was so thin that one could easily 
see through it. No shell was found with the 
worm in the back of the book. 

The two bookworms lived for three days, when 
edacions death interfered with the consumption 
of the Seneca. The surviving bookworm died 
two days later. 

Concerning the destructive power of the book- 
worm, William Blades, an English writer, in a 
book written some eleven years ago, says: oA 
most destructive enemy of books has been the 
bookworm. I say ‘has been’ because, fortunately, 
his ravages in all civilized countries have been 
greatly restricted during the last fifty years. This 
is due partly to the increased reverence for antiq- 
uity which has been universally developed—more 
still to the feeling of cupidity which has caused 
all owners to take care of volumes which year by 
year have become more valuable, and to some 
considerable extent to the falling off in the pro- 
duction of edible books.” 

Through the Dark Ages the monks, who were 
the chief makers as well as custodians of books, 
had no fear of the bookworm; for, singular 
thongh it may be, he loves not parchment, and 
at that time there was no paper. There is no 
record as to whether at a still earlier period the 
bookworm attacked the papyrus or paper of the 
Egyptians. It is probable that he did, as papy- 
rus was a purely vegetable substance. And if he 
did, as Mr. Blades suggests, the worms of to-day, 
including those which fed in this city on the 
copy of Seneca, are the lineal descendants of 
ravenous ancestors who plagued the sacred priests 
of On in the time of Joseph’s Pharaoh by de- 
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stroying their title deeds and their books of 
science. All writers on this subject agree that 
before the invention of typography rare and pre- 
cious manuscripts were well preserved. But with 
the invention of the printing press paper books 
were multiplied, libraries increased, readers were 
many, and familiarity bred contempt. Books 
were stowed away iu musty corners and out-of- 
the-way places, and left neglected. The result 
was that the bookworms became the tenants of 
the library. 

Between the writer and the worm there has 
been a bitter rivalry for centuries. Anathemas 
have been hurled against this pest in nearly every 
European language, old and new. 

The bookworm offers us, according to his bi- 
ographers, many varieties of size and shape. Syl- 
vester, in his ‘‘ Laws of Verse,” describes him as 
‘‘a microsopic creature, wriggling on the learned 
page, which, when discovered, stiffens out into 
the resemblance of a streak of dirt.” So far as I 
have been able to learn, the earliest notice of the 
bookworm is in ‘‘ Micrographia, by R. Hooke,” 
published in London in 1665. This work, which 
was printed at the expense of the Royal Society 
of London, is an account of innumerable things 
examined by the author under the microscope, 
and is most interesting, as one writer says, ‘‘ for 
the frequent accuracy of the author’s observations, 
and most amusing for his equally frequent blun- 
ders.” In his account of the bookworm Mr. Hooke 
calls it ‘fa small white silver-shining worm or 
moth, which he found much conversant among 
books and papers, and supposed to be that which 
corrodes and eats holes through the leaves and 
covers. Its head appears big and blunt,” he says, 
‘‘and its body tapers from it toward the tail, 
smaller and smaller, being shaped almost like a 
carrot. It has two long horns before, which are 
straight and tapering toward the top, curiously 
ringed or knobbed, and bristled much like the 
marsh weed called horse’s tail. The hinder part 
is terminated with three tails, in every particular 
resembling the two longer horns that grow out 
of the head. The legs are scaled and haired. 
This animal probably feeds upon the papers and 
covers of books and perforates them in small 
round holes, finding, perhaps, a convenient nour- 
ishment in those husks of hemp and flax which 
have passed through so many scourings, wash- 
ings, dressings and dryings as the parts of old 
paper necessarily have suffered. And indeed, 
when I consider what a heap of sawdust or chips 
this little creature (which is one of the teeth of 
'Time) conveys into its entrails, I cannot choose 
but remémber and admire the excellent contriv- 
ance of nature in placing in animals such a fire 
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as is continually nourished and supplied by the 
materials conveyed into the stomach and fomented 
by the bellows of the lungs.” 

The picture here is a copy of Mr. Hooke’s idea 
of the bookworm as he conceived him. More 
modern writers suggest that Mr. Hooke drew 
somewhat upon his imagination, having appar- 
ently evolved both engraving and description 
from his inner consciousness. 

Kirby, in speaking of the worm, says: ‘‘ The 
larva of Crambus pinguinalis spins a robe which 
it covers with its own excrement, and does no 
little injury.” Again: ‘*I have often observed 
the caterpillar of a little moth that takes its sta- 
tion in damp old books and there commits great 
ravages ; and many a black-letter rarity, which in 
these days of biblomania would have been valued 
as its weight in gold, has been snatched by these 
devastators.” 

Harnett, in his work on bookbinding, gives 
Aglossa pinguinalis as the real name of the book- 
worm, and Mrs. Gatty, in her * Parables,” chris- 
tens it Iypothenemus eruditus. The Rev. F. T. 
Havergal, who many years ago had much trouble 
with bookworms in the Cathedral Library of 
Hereford, England, wrote that the worms were a 
kind of deathwatch with ‘*a hard outer skin, 
and are dark brown,” another sort ‘* having white 
bodies with brown spots on their heads.” Mr. 
Tiolme, in ** Notes and Queries” for 1870, states 
that the Anobium paniceum has done consider- 
able injury to the Arabic manuscripts brought 
from Cairo by Burckhardt, and now in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. Other writers say 
Acarus eruditus or Anobium pertinax are the 
correct scientific names. 

Mr. William Blades, in his work * Enemies of 
Books,” says: ‘* Personally I have come across 
only three specimens of the bookworm ; never- 
theless, from what I have been told by librarians, 
and judging from analogy, I imagine the follow- 
ing to be about the truth : There are several kinds 
of caterpillar and grub which eat into books ; 
those with legs are the larve of moths; those 
without legs are grubs, and turn to beetles. It is 
not known whether any species of caterpillar or 
grub can live generation after generation upon 
looks alone; but several sorts of wood borers, 
and others which live upon vegetable refuse, will 
attack paper, especially if attracted in the first 
place by the real wooden boards in which it was 
the custom of the old bookbinders to clothe their 
volumes. In this belief some libraries object to 
opening the library windows, lest the enemy should 


fly in from the neighboring woods and rear a, 


brood of worms. Anyone, indeed, who has seen 
a hole ina filbert, or a piece of wood riddled by 


dry rot, will recognize a similarity of appearance 
in the channels made by these insect enemies. 
Amongst the paper-eating species are: 1. The 
Anobium.—Of this beetle there are three varieties, 
viz., A. pertinax, A. eruditis and A. paniceum. 
In the larva state they are grubs, just like those 
found in nuts; in this stage they are too much 
alike to be distinguished from one another. They 
feed on old dry wood, and often infest bookcases 
and shelves. ‘They eat the wooden boards of old 
books, and so pass into the paper, where they 
make long holes, quite round, except when they 
work in a slanting direction, when the holes ap- 
pear to be oblong. They will thus pierce through 
several volumes in succession ; Peignot, the well- 
known bibliographer, having found twenty-seven 
volumes so pierced in a straight line by one worm 
—a miracle of gluttony, the story of which, for 
myself, I receive cum grano salis. And after 
a certain time the larva changes into pupa, 
and then emerges as a small, brown bettle. 
2. (Ecophora.—This larva is similar in size to 
that of Anobium, but can be distinguished at 
onee by having legs. It is a caterpillar with six 
legs upon its thorax and eight suckerlike protu- 
berances on its body, like a silkworm. It changes 
into a chrysalis, and then assumes its perfect 
shape asasmall brown moth. The species that 
attacks books is the CEcophora pseudopretella. 
It loves damp and warmth, and eats any fibrous 


‘material. This caterpillar is quite unlike any 


garden species, and excepting the legs, is very 
similar in appearance and size to the Anobium, 
It is about half an inch long, with a horny head 
and strong jaws. To printer’s ink or writing ink he 
appears to have no great dislike, though I imag- 
ine that the former often disagrees with his 
health, unless he is very robust, as in books where 
the print is pierced a majority of the worm holes 
I have seen are too short in extent to have pro- 
vided food enough for the development of the 
grub; but, although the mk may be unwhole- 
some, many grubs survive, and eating day and 
night in silence and darkness, work out their 
destiny, leaving, according to the strength of 
their constitutions, a longer or shorter tunnel in 
the volume.” 

The two worms in Mr, Benjamin’s Seneca prob- 
ably belonged to the Anobium pertinax variety. 
The worm which made the majority of the holes 
represented in the picture herewith reproduced 
of the two leaves of Caxton’s ‘* Lyf of Our Ladye,” 
in the Bodleian Library, belonged to the CEcoph- 
ora pseudopretella class. 

Mr. Blades says in one of his books that in De- 
cember, 1879, Mr. Birdsall, a bookbinder of 
Northampton, England, sent him by post a fat 
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little worm, which had been fonnd by one of his 
workmen in an old book, while it was being 
bound. The worm bore his journey extremely 
well, being very lively when Mr. Blades turned 
him out. Mr. Blades put him in a box in warmth 
and quiet, with some small fragments of paper 
from a Boethius, printed by Caxton, and a leaf 
of a seventeenth-century book. He ate a small 
piece of the leaf, but either from too much fresh 
air, frem unaccustomed liberty, or from change 
of food, he gradually weakened and died in three 
weeks, Mr. Waterhouse, of the Entomological 
Department of the British Museum, examined him 
before death, and said he was (Ecophora pseudo- 
pretella. 

A glance at the pages eaten by worms and pict- 
ured herewith will give the reader a slight idea 
of the havoc which these worms are capable of 
working. 

The Seneca of Mr. Benjamin was attacked by 
one worm at either end, while its centre was 
spared. The volume had its lower right-hand 
corners eaten. In the case of Caxton’s ‘* Lyf of 
Our Ladye,” one will notice some large channels 
at the bottom of the pages. This is a rare occur- 
rence, according to several writers, and is proba- 
bly the work of the larva of Dermestes vulpinus, 
a garden beetle, which is very voracious and eats 
any kind of dry ligneons rubbish. 

One result of the extensive adulteration of 
modern paper is that the worm will not touch it. 
His instinet forbids him to eat the china clay, the 
bleaches, the plaster of Paris, the sulphate of 
barytes, and scores of adulterants now used to 
mix with the fibre, and so far the wise pages of 
the old literature are heavily handicapped in a 
race against time with the modern rubbish. We, 
in the United States, according to Mr. Blades, 
who are so fortunate in many things, seem very 
fortunate in this: our books are not attacked by 
the worm. ‘‘ True it is,” he says, “ that all their 
black letter comes from Europe, and having cost 
many dollars, is well looked after ; but then they 
have thousands of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
centary books, in roman type, printed in the 
States on genuine and wholesome paper, and the 
worm is not particular, at least in this country, 
about the type he eats through if the paper is 
good.” 

Ringwalt’s “ Encyclopedia of Printing,” pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1871, says that the book- 
worm is a stranger there, and is supposed to have 
been introduced into England in hog-leather bind- 
ing from Holland. It says that ‘‘ there is now in 
a private library in Philadelphia a book perforated 
by this insect.” Although Mr. Ringwalt does not 
say whether or not the worm was found, yet this 
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is the nearest known approach to evidence of the 
presence of bookworms in this country previous 
to the arrival of Mr. Benjamin’s pair. That book- 
worms are becoming scarcer and rarer year by 
year is evident when one recalls that Bernard 
Quaritch, the famous bibliophile of London, when 
he found a bookworm in one of his books six years 
ago, gave a dinner to all his customers, 
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A CHARMINGLY written and altogether pleasing piece of 
work is ‘‘The Opinions of a Philosopher,” by Robert 
Grant (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). It is a sequel 
to“ The Reflections of a Married Man,” but it is not neces- 
sary to bave read the latter book to fully appreciate this. It 
gives the observations of the married man on the little inci- 
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dents of life as he and his sensible wife get older and their 
ehildreu grow up to be men and women, passing from the 
school and college to married life. Fred and Josephine are 
an everyday sort of couple in easy circumstances, and get 
a good deal of enjoyment and satisfacticn out of life in 
looking after the welfare of their children. ‘The father's 
feelings on seeing his son pictured in the newspapers as a 
great football player, and his thoughts about his daughter's 
lover, are well portrayed and make very pleasant rcading. 

Mr. Eyre Crowe, who accompanied Thackeray on his visit 
to America in 1852, has collected some of the sketches and 
drawings he made at the time, and with a few interesting 
reminiscences has put them into a book: ‘* With Thackeray 
in America” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). Itisa 
bright, chatty, readable book, and will be liked by all lovers 
of the English novelist, although it does not give very 
much new information. Mr. Crowe takes his readers into 
the priucipal cities between Boston and Savannah in which 
Thackeray gave his famous lectures on ‘‘ English Humor- 
ists,” and points out some of the peculiarities of life in 
those cities forty years ago. 

AN idea of the s:ope of ‘* Within Royal Palaces” (Hub- 
bard Publishing Co., Philadelphia) may be gleaned from 
its title page, which says that it is an “ inner-life view 
of emperors, kings queens, princes and princesses; their 
daily habits ; how they woo and wed ; their characteristics, 
virtues and vices; their pleasures in the use of untold 
wealth; matchless luxuries; superb equipages; priceless 
jewels: closet skeletons; grand balls; banquets; haunted 
palaces; royal hunt’ng sports; crazy kings; intrigues; 
marital relations, cte.: written from a personal knowledge 
of scenes behind the thrones, by the Marquiss de Fonte- 
noy.” It is a handsome volume of 626 pages, and is illus- 
trated by many portraits. 

Cuartrs Morris, well known as the compiler of ‘‘ Half- 
hours with the Best American Authors,” ‘‘ Tales from the 
Dram tists,” ete., has gathered a number of stories bear- 
ing upon tho history of America, England, France and 
Germany, and they are now published in four well-printed 
volumes by the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, under 
the title ‘‘ Historical Tales.” In this way the stirring and 
romantic incidents of the great nations are set forth in at- 
tractive form. . The tales are well selected and arrange. 
Many full-page illustrations are scattered through the 
volumes. 

An interesting story of Columbus’s time, telling of wild 
adventures in the New World, and in Spain and England, 
is Albion W. Tourzée’s ‘“‘ Out of the Sunset Ser” (Merrill 
& Baker, New York). It is well written in a graceful, po- 
etical style, and makes a beautiful volume. The illustra- 
tions are by Aimée Tourgée. 

A vrautirut edition of Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales 
from Shakespeare * has just been published in four handy 
volumes by the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philalelphia. In this 
edition Harrison 8. Morris has added sixteen new tales 
adap'e | from the plays which the Lambs left untreated. 
His aim in making this continuation is, as he explains in 
his preface, ‘* the same which inspired the first project—a 
wish to provide the means for realers, old and young, to 
gain a knowledge of Shakespeare while from lack of time 
or training they are not able to find their way through the 
‘wild poetic garden’ for themselves. But coupled with 
this was a desire to supplement the uncompleted work of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, not with tales the equal of their 
own in grace, wisdom, or critical penetration, but with 
such as at least may be accepted as a help to that part of 
Shakespeare—and no unimportant part it is—left un- 


touched by the original authors.” The volumes are prettily 
bound, and there are a number of good illustrations. 


Amone the many books containing quotations for every 
day few are better than ‘‘ The Dayspring from on High,” 
just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Each 
day has its line or verse from the Bible, and prose and po- 
etical selections from favorita authors. The arrangement 
is made by Emma Forbes Cary, and she has shown excellent 
judgment in the selection of helpful and elevating senti- 
ments. 

IN a recent magazine article, Mr. Howells, noting the 
mutations of literary fashions, deplores the decline of the 
‘light essay,” which he thinks in danger of being crowded 
into obsolescence, not so much by the superior fitness of 
the ‘‘ heavy ” as by the latter’s preponderance. Not while 
the lamp of inspiration holds out to burn for such charm- 
ing pens as that of Miss Agnes Repplier. Her ** Essays in 
Idleness”” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) are frankly inconse- 
qnential in both topic and style, as compared with her pre- 
ceding volumes, ** Books and Men” and ** Points of View ” ; 
yet they reveal perhaps the most pleasing side of all, of her 
literary personality. The openiug one, about *‘ Agrippina,” 
the author’s pet cat, will delight all lovers of the feline 
sphinx, 

‘* Beholden still in blinking reveries, 
With sombre sea-green gaze inscrutable,” 


whose fireside reign is more ancient than any empire on 
euth. How refreshing it is, too, in this dull, self-stultify- 
ing age of civilization, to hear our gentle essayist echoing 
the chivalric ‘‘ Praises of War”! Other papers in this 
volume are ‘‘ Children’s Poets,” ‘‘ Ennui,” ‘* Leisure,” 
‘* Words,” ‘* Wit and Humor,” and ‘ Letters”—the latter 
ending with an invocation of the memory of the incom- 
parable Mme. de Sévigné, with whom the author of ‘‘ Fs- 
says in Idleness” might justly claim kinship. 


Tur two latest volumes added by the Scribners to their 
beantiful ‘‘ Cameo Edition” series are Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s ‘* Virginibus Puer sque” and Andrew Lang’s ‘‘ Let- 
ters to Dead Authors.” 
to require any commevt at this date. 
sweets and luxuries of literature. 


Both these books are too famous 

They belong to the 
It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that to this American edition of his book Mr. Lang 
has alded by special request of the publishe:s four new 
letters, addressed respectively to John Knox, Increase 
Mather, Homer and Mr. Samuel Pepys. ‘ To be printed 
in a pretty form,” be says, ‘‘ tempts industry ; yet more is 
it stimulated Ly the thought ef producing a sister volume 
to Mr. Stevenson's ‘ Virginibus Puerisque.’ Only in for- 
mat, paper, type, binding, is there any sisterhood or simi- 
larity. All the Muses came to Mr. Stevenson's cradle and 
gave him the gift of story telling, the enchantments of 
style: charm and genius. There is no thought of rivalry 
in this little book, which is content to admire and delight 
in great writers dead and gone, to smile sympathetically 
at Chapelain and Increase Mather, men not so great, but 
very human.” 

Two sooxs of art criticism, analysis and theory, lately 
published by the Scribners, are invaluable to students and 
of the highest interest to every realer who is in the least 
concerned with esthetic matters. One of these works is 
‘*French Art,” by Henry C. Brownell; the other, ‘* Art 
for Art’s Sake,” by Professor John C. Van Dyke, of Rut- 
gers College. The former consists of a series of papers 
published separately in Scribner's Magazine during the 
past year or two. In-this form they attracted wide and 
favorable attention: and by collation—in accordance, no 
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doubt, with the author’s original design—they mutually 
gain. Taken collectively, they form a complete survey of 
French painting—with successive chapter subdivisions 
under Classic, Romantic. and Realistic—and French sculpt- 
ure, under Classic, Academic and ‘‘the New Movement.” 
Mr. Brownell’s pre-eminent qualifications for this work are, 
a sympathetic appreciation of the national esthetic spirit 
of France, and an intimate acquaintance with its expres- 
sion in art. Add to these a concise, clean-cut and elegant 
literary style, and an ideal study of the subject in hand 
may be expected. Such recognition may fairly be accorded 
to ‘French Art.” Take, for example, the cordial yet finely 
discriminating chapter devoted to the work of the seulp- 
tors Rodin and Dalou; or the caimly critical examination 
of Manet, Monet, Degas, and the ** impressionist ” painters 


in general. Perhaps nothing quite as convincing upon 
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this latter much-vexed topic has heretofore appeared. 
Mr. Brownell is far from being uniformly commendatory, 
or even generally acquiescent; and his distribution of 
praise is not conventional. Through impartial study, 
through broad generalization based upon logical analysis, 
he reaches the optimistic conclusion, as to the future of 
French painting, that ‘its basis having been established 
as scientifically impeccable, its superstructure will exhibit 
the taste, the elegance, the imaginative freedom, exhibited 
within the limits of a cultivated sense of propriety, that 
are an integral part of the French painter's patrimony.” 
Professor Van Dyke’s work, *‘ Art for Art’s sake,” is quite 
distinct in scope and object from that of Mr. Brownell, 
being avowedly devoted to an exposition of the technical 
beauties of painting. It consists of seven university lect- 
ures originally delivered before the students of Prince- 
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ton, Columbia and Rutgers. Modern painting, as this 
eminent critic justly says, is so largely a matter of taste, that 
no one, not even an attist, can be permitted to dogmatize 
about it. At the same time a candid statement of indi- 
vidual views and preferences may prove helpful toward a 
better understanding and keener enjoyment of art, not 
necessarily through acceptance, but often from the very 
discussion which they arouse. The range of Professor 
Van Dyke’s course of lectures is broadly indicated by their 
subject titles, viz., ‘‘ Art for Art's Sake,’” ‘* Color,” ‘‘ Tone 
and Light-and-Shade,” ** Linear and Aerial Perspective,” 
** Values,” ** Drawing and Composition,” ‘‘ Textures, Sur- 
faces und Brushwork.” The title chosen for the introduc- 
tory lecture, and for the book itself, indicates the spirit in 
which the theme is wrought out—the spirit of purely 
technical appreciation, independent of morals and xsthetic 
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traditions. That is what ‘‘ Art for Art’s Sake” means. It 
is the principle upon which all great art rests, and the 
only standpoint of genuine criticism. To really enjoy 
painting, it is necessary to understand and love it in the 
same way that the painter understands and loves it. The 
painter cannot tell us how to do this, because he is busy 
with his brush, and unfamiliar with the use of the pen. 
It is the art critic who must help us, by putting himself in 
the painter’s place, and addressing his impressions and 
expositions to us from that point of view. This, it seems 
to us, Professor Van Dyke does with signal success. His 
book deserves, and doubtless will occupy, a foremost place 
among the not too numerous works practically helpful to 
the student of art. It is enriched with twenty-four small 
but good half-tone reproductions of representative pictures 
by old and modern masters of various schools. 

















